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THE NEW ATLAS. 


HEN I was born at the end of 1871 the last of the great wars 
W of the nineteenth century was just over. So far the century 
had been marked by conflict and upheaval. Napoleon’s 
French conquests had been finally undone at Waterloo, and “ Boney ” 
remained only as a ghost with whom nursemaids threatened their 
unruly charges. Italy had been reborn as a free and united nation. 
Germany had been consolidated under the hegemony of Prussia and 
had wrested, in war, territories from Austria, Denmark and France. 
Britain and France together had carried on an inconclusive struggle 
against Czarist Russia in the Crimea. The United States had had its 
civil war. Some overseas Jands had suffered changes in ownership ; 
and with the suppression of the “ mutiny ” a large part of India 
had become subject to Queen Victoria in her new capacity as Empress. 
All this had involved constant re-drawing and re-colouring of the world 
atlas. 
But from 187z onwards for nearly thirty years no major wars 
' disturbed the peace of the world. Britannia ruled the waves in undis- 
, puted sway. She neither sought nor accepted alliances. Her possessions 
in all the six continents, together with her financial supremacy and 
her world commerce carried in her own ships, brought such wealth 
to her middle classes that they planned ahead with confidence the 
lives and fortunes of their descendants to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. Apart from the map of Africa, whose rainbow colours denoted 
fish acquisitions by the great European Powers, the atlas printed 
i: “5872 sufficed almost unchanged until the end of the century. When 
toe diamond jubilee of Queen Victoria was celebrated in 1897 Britain 
F at the zenith of her prosperity. Her power was greater than that 
vyany other nation, and her wealth per head, though unjustly dis- 
í puen surpassed that of all others. 
ut the great White Queen was not to end her days in peace. Rela- 
yns between the Great Powers were steadily becoming more strained 
ad what would now be called a “cold war” between them was 
zing prosecuted. Nevertheless the “ shooting war ” did not start in 
.fope. It began in 1899 in South Africa. At its end in 1go1 the peace 
Vereeniging brought the Boer republics under the British flag, 
at the experience of the subsequent half century has shown that it 
not establish in South Africa the permanent ascendancy of the 
' aish over the Dutch, nor did it, in spite of the wise concessions of 
unpbell Bannerman, create harmony there between the two 
‘topean races. Thenceforward in Europe “incidents’’ became 
reasingly frequent, and the “ Triple Alliance ” of Germany, Austria 
d Italy found itself confronted with the “Triple Entente” of Britain, 
“rance and Russia. Meanwhile another shooting war had taken place 
etween Russia and Japan ending with the victory of the latter—a 
vortent of the resurgence of Asia. Finally, a match set the European 
owder magazine ablaze and even though the British Empire oppor et 
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the mother country and Italy changed sides the conflict was not 

decided until the United States had come in and Russia (now in 

revolution) had gone out. 
In the peace treaties two important positive decisions were taken. 

First, great new nations were brought into being carved out of Germany, ' 
Austria, Russia, Hungary and Turkey while the frontier between 

France and Germany was pushed further east. This meant an entirely 

new map of Europe. Secondly, the League of Nations was created 

with its satellite the I.L.O. (International Labour Office). Of these 
the latter still survives and flourishes but the former always suffered 
from anemia and after failing to function effectively in Manchuria, 

Ethiopia and Spain finally became a casualty in the second world — 

war. 

In the terms dictated to the defeated nations the peace treaties 
fell between two stools, They neither reconciled the vanquished to 
their defeat nor did they take away from them the means to re-arm, 
They therefore left them sullen, revengeful and determined, after an 
interval, to strike again. 

But there had also been other changes in the world arising partly . 
out of the war and partly out of the general forward march of science 
and industrial efficiency. Whereas at the end of the nineteenth century 
Great Britain and the other European Powers still continued to hold 
the front of the stage, when the first quarter of the twentieth century 
was reached the United States of America had already outstripped 
them and had become the foremost single nation in power and wealth. 
South America had also become an important factor in the economic ` 
if not in the military life of the world. Asia was stirring in her long : 
sleep. Russia was undergoing a double revolution—from man to the 
machine, and from the rule of a decadent aristocracy to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Africa was too tightly chained by her white masters 
to show much independent life. 

Finally, new methods of warfare had come into use which were to have 
a profound influence upon the nature and destructive effect of future 
international conflicts. Whereas, in the past, men had fought one 
another on the land and om the sea now they had found means to 
strike at one another from above the land and from below the sea. 
So far as Britain was concerned, this meant that for the first time 
for nearly a thousand years she had lost the absolute immunity 
conferred upon her by her island position. 

In their concentration on the economic recovery of their country 
after the first world war leading British statesmen enunciated the 
rule that no major war need be reckoned with for at least ten years. , 
In this they proved correct ; but subsequently in continually extend- 
ing the date they failed to take account of events. They missed the 
significance of Mussolini and Hitler, of the Japanese invasion of China, 
of the Italian rape of Ethiopia and of the Spanish Civil War. They 
preferred to treat these as unpleasant “incidents,” local in character, 
which sensible people could afford to “ pass by on the other side.” 
Even when Hitler after devouring Austria had announced his intention 
of smashing his way into Czechoslovakia the British Prime Minister 
believed that he had saved the peace of the world by securing at 
Munich the worthless signature of Hitler to a “ gentleman’s agreement.” 

The clash between Germany and Western Europe was preceded by 
a Soviet war against Finland, by a peace treaty between Germany and 
the Soviet Union and by their combined invasion of Poland. All these 
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events tended to alienate the sympathy of the British Left from Russia ; 

and this trend of opinion was strengthened when the Communists 

in the United Kingdom who up till the oútbreak of war had been 

urging the.British people to fight Hitler changed round in a night to 
criticising them for doing so. 

Most of the great moments of the war are well remembered and need 
no retailing here. But mention must be made of two grave decisions 
taken by Allied statesmen which failed to attract adequate attention 
at the time. The first was to extirpate seven million Germans from 
Pomerania and to shift both frontiers of Poland several hundreds of 
miles westwards. This gross injustice to the German people has brought 
a double Nemesis. It has created in the rest of Germany an almost 
insoluble refugee problem. It has placed the frontier of the Slav peoples 

jthin striking distance of Western Europe. 

he second decision related to the Veto in the Security Council 
of the United Nations, It may well be that none of the Great Powers 
could have been expected to surrender their sovereignty to any inter- 
national body to the extent of allowing themselves to be brought into 
war against their will. Certainly the American Senate would never 
have accepted such a situation. But the provision of an absolute veto 
without any limitation on its use was a fatal decision which gave free 
rein to obstruction by any Great Power.. The old League of Nations had 
been condemned for its inaction. “Teeth must be put into its 
successor,” the critics had said. But the new United Nations is in 
worse plight than the old League for it requires unanimity of the Great 
Powers not only for action but for any decision in the Council 
whatever. If it has teeth, a single Great Power can forbid their use. 

Whilst in general the results of these blunders have bedevilled 
international politics, in Asia events have been taking place of pro- 
found importance to the future of the world. Few people in Western 
lands ever fully realised the immense part played by India in the war 
effort in supplying two million volunteers for the combatant services 
and in contributing to the sinews of war in her arsehals and factories. 
When the war was over she reasserted her claim to independence; . 
and the new British Government acknowledged the justice of this 
claim and decided to accede to it. In other parts of South-East Asia, 
which had been overrun by the Japanese in the absence of effective 
protection by their European masters, the native peoples have stoutly 
refused to revert to the old conditions and in some of them the issue 
is still undecided. China remains in the grip of her civil war. 3 

The world to-day as I see it in this middle of the twentieth century 
is made up of a few great blocks of associated States. The conception 
of it as comprising a large number of separate, individual, fully sovereign 
nation-States is almost as dead as that of the city-States of ancient 
Greece and the Middle Ages, The number of the separate blocks can be, 
counted on the fingers of 6ne hand :—the United States of America, 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and its satellites on its western 
flank, China, the Latin States of South America and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. An additional block is in process of forma- 
tion consisting of the whole or part of continental Europe west ‘of the 
Iron Curtain together with its extra-European dependencies. Of the 
blocks the British Commonwealth has the largest population, U.S.A. 
the greatest wealth, and the Russian block probably the largest area. 

At the time of writing the British Commonwealth is in transition. 
In the parts of it where the population consists mainly of British 
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stock there is no disposition to leave the Commonwealth or to renounce 
loyalty to the British King. In some of the other parts a decision 
has still to be taken, but there are good grounds for believing that 
whether inside or outside the Commonwealth all the present Dominions 
will wish to be closely associated with one another and with the 
United Kingdom. If this expectation be fulfilled the Commonwealth 
block occupies an exceptionally favourable position. For the purposes 
of peace its territories, situated in every continent and in every latitude, 
enable a perennial production of nearly all the essential raw materials 
needed by mankind. For the purposes of modern war its dispersal 
throughout the globe gives it a unique advantage. This was not the 
case in days gone by when battles were mainly won on land, and the 
possession of inner lines of communication placed countries with great 
contiguous land areas in a highly favourable position. (It is true that 
Britain always possessed sea power but owing to the time taken to 
cross great oceans serious delay was involved in its use.) Now that 
wars are being fought increasingly in the air, bases are essential and 
none of the other great blocks possesses sufficient of them for the 
purpose of a global war. 

In this connection it is of interest to recall the words of Pandit 
Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, spoken at the recent Regional 
Air Conference in New Delhi, when he said that “ India was curiously 
situated on the world map. All international routes round the world 
had almost inevitably to pass over India. Whether they looked at it 
from the point of view of trade and commerce, or in terms of defence, 
India was a pivotal centre.” Indeed it may well be that India standing 
midway between the Atlantic and the Pacific, with its immense 
potentialities in man-power, may hold the key to the peace of mankind. 
What an opportunity and what a responsibility! Perhaps one day it 
may even be said that the “ ancient world has been called in to restore 
the balance of the new.” 

But that belongs to the future. At the moment the main concern is 
with the Russian block, whose hostility is being encountered both in 
Europe and in China. What is the real reason for the behaviour of 
the rulers of U.S.S.R. to-day ? Do they genuinely believe that it is 
the other Allies who have broken the Yalta and Potsdam agreements 
and that their own actions are merely the natural countermoves to 
these breaches of faith ? Are they convinced that ever since the defeat 
of Germany their former associates have been planning to attack them 
and that in consequence they must weaken them now in every conceiv- 
able way in order to render their onslaught, when it comes, less formid- 
able ? Do they consciously exaggerate the danger of foreign attack 
in order to distract the minds of their own people from their dictator- 
ship ? Are they tainted with the “ Trotskyist deviation ” and working 
on the assumption that their own way of life cannot be maintained in a 
world which is not wholly Communist ? Or is it simply a carry-over 
from the diplomacy of the eighteenth century when ambassadors 
considered that one of their main functions was to “confound the 
politics and frustrate the knavish tricks ” of the foreign Governments 
to which they were accredited ? 

I will hazard a guess that there is a measure of truth in all these 
conjectures ; and I do not ignore the fact that the Russians can make 
out some case for their apprehensions. How much of it would have 
existed if the rulers of Russia had not proceeded at the end of hostilities 
to alienate the immense body of goodwill towards them which existed 
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among the peoples who had fought with them in the war against a - 
common foe it is impossible to estimate. But whatever the cause there 
is no doubt about the reality. Russia and her former Allies are at 
loggerheads. Where they should be working in conjunction they are 
working in opposition. In the control of Germany, in the U.N. Security 
Council, their policies cancel out and produce inaction. 

Can anything be done about it? I dismiss both appeasement and 
a preventive war without a moment’s hesitation as counsels of despair. 
Such a situation has to be faced courageously, calmly and with psycho- 
logical insight. We must neither threaten nor yield to threats. We 
must act. I venture to offer the following suggestions. Let a document 
couched in firm but friendly language be drawn up and signed by the 
Western Powers, or by a wider circle of non-Communist countries, 
setting out their intention—while preserving their own way of life—to 
respect the integrity and way of life of the Communist countries. Let 
it go on to urge afresh that all the outstanding differences between the 
rival blocks should be threshed out with a view to reaching a compromise 
solution, Let it conclude with an appeal to men and women of good- 
will throughout the world to join together for their common weal. 

Such an offer may be rejected out of hand by the rulers of Russia. 
But even so it will have a considerable psychological effect in the 
minds of all those who are allowed to read it. Alternatively it may 
be accepted by Russia, but the ensuing conference may get bogged by 
endless disputations. That will be unfortunate but not fatal. Thirdly, 
it might have at least a partial measure of success. Perhaps that is 
almost too much to hope for ! 

If it fails, what is the next step ? I suggest that the time will then have 
come for the non-Communist countries to say to Russia “we believe 
in real international co-operation. You refuse to join us in this. We 
will therefore make a world association without you composed of all 
the countries willing to join with us. The door will always remain 
open for you to come in; and the United Nations Organisation will 
not be destroyed. You can help us in either, whenever you feel disposed 
to do so. Until that time comes we are not divorced’ but we are 
separated ; business can-still be transacted between us but it will be 
carried on as between strangers and not as between friends.”’ I suggest 
that this course would be positive, active, realistic, in keeping with the 
dignity of the nations taking part in it and void of offence to those 
who refuse. It would reduce to a minimum the risk of Russia embark- 
ing on an aggressive war for which she is utterly unfitted and which 
could only end in her ruin. 

What is to be the rôle of the British Commonwealth in the years 
that lie ahead? I have already indicated that if the countries now 
comprising it continue to stand together they will form one of the 
most powerful blocks in the world, in peace or in war. There is no 
occasion to share the regrets expressed by reactionaries at the dis- 
appearance of the old idea of the British Empire. A new, better and 
stronger association of free peoples has come to take its place. Equally 
there is no need to be depressed by the temporary economic embarrass- 
ment in which we find ourselves. It is the necessary consequence of 
the wounds inflicted upon us in our gallant struggle in which for a 
time we stood alone defending the freedom of the world. 

It is essential that we should adhere to and defend our way of 
life, which includes our democratic institutions, our ideas of fair play 
and give and take, our tolerance for those who differ from us and our 
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love of freedom. This applies equally to fellow members of the 
Commonwealth as to our fellow citizens in our own country. We must, 
therefore, contrary to Tory advice, be prepared to leave our associa- 
tion sufficiently flexible to keep within it great countries overseas 
which cannot see their way to accept any one particular bond of 
union with ourselves. 

The Commonwealth will rightly have friendly relations with the 
other great blocks already in existence. It will rightly welcome the 
formation of a new block in Western Europe and will rightly associate 
itself with it provided we are not expected in so doing to surrender 
our own way of life or our own faith in flexible institutions. Very 
likely as time goes on our relationships will go through periods when 
they are most cordial and periods when they are severely Strained. 
That is only what must be expected in a living, changing world. It 
need not necessarily djstress us provided we preserve our sincerity, 
our tolerance, our essential goodwill and provided, above all, we eschew 
that arbitrament of war which destroyed the city-States of days gone 
by and brought to ruin the BORE of yesterday. 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 


AUSTRIAN RECOVERY. 


OHN FOSTER DULLES, who has just paid a brief visit to Austria, 
Ji only the latest of a number of authoritative judges to be 

impressed by the country’s economic recovery and growing political 
stability. As he pointed out, there is no tangible evidence to support 
fears he had heard expressed of a Communist coup. The improvement 
in the economic situation is actually more striking than he.indicated. 
Exports—in 1946 a bare one-fifth of Austria’s imports—to-day cover 
one-half of them; imports averaging per month only 18 million 
schilling in 1946 were 161 million schilling last June. The production 
of capital goods is already 130 per cent. of 1937. That of consumer 
goods, though steadily rising, is still under 70 per cent. of pre-war 
despite the crying need among the population for replacements. Her 
Eastern neighbours, excluded by Moscow’s ukase from participation 
in the European Recovery Programme, are eagerly concluding trade 
agreements with more fortunate Austria on very favourable terms for 
her. Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Hungary are the latest to multiply their 
volume of trade with their nearest neighbour beyond the Iron Curtain 
who three years ago stood cap in hand hungrily appealing for charity 
to stave off starvation. The contrast between the shop windows of 
Vienna and Prague provides evidence enough that the one capital is 
prospering while in the other the economic crisis grows ever more 
acute. 

The political combination of Volkspartei (Catholics) and Socialists 
has proved a reliable bulwark against the puerile attempts of the small 
Communist Party to stop the alarming revival in this non-Communist 
State on the borders of Eastern Communism. It has also shown itself 
fully capable and active in suppressing several minor attempts of 
irreconcilable Nazis to revive their pernicious doctrines in neo-Nazi 
conspiracies. Its patchwork solution of the general Nazi problem in a 
series of legislative measures, though not inspired, has on the whole 
worked well. Abroad, the quarrel between Tito and the Cominform 
holds out hopes—at present vague enough—that despite momentary 
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shadow-boxing to impress Moscow, Tito may abandon his fantastic and 
unrealisable demands for Austrian territory, when a sound political 
understanding might well amplify the growing economic rapprochement 
between the two countries. The Communists have raised a scare about 
the visit of the Austrian Foreign Minister Dr. Karl Gruber to Rome 
which began on November 8th, saying that its purpose was the conclusion 
of a Customs Union which would bring the two countries into the - 
Western bloc. Certainly nothing more far-reaching than a commercial 
treaty is planned at the moment, but in view of Count Sforza’s recent 
declaration that the two countries ought to be united in a Customs 
Union it is more than likely that the foundations for this were laid 
in his conversations with Dr. Gruber. Altogether there are exciting 
prospects for Austrians of a strengthening of the little country’s 
international position which alarm only the Communists and possibly 

»the disgruntled Nazi residue by the prospect of yet another obstacle 
to the realisation of their dreams of a revived Anschluss. 

Such is Austria’s progress since 1945. It is a picture of a city rebuild- 
ing while neighbouring cities to the East are still tottering from the 
political earthquakes which have not stopped since 1945. The cities 
to the West, awed by the rumblings of similar earthquakes, can think 
only of defensive measures to counteract the shocks as they come. 
But it must be always borne in mind that the Austrians were forced to 
set their foundations in the crater of a latent volcano—the Russian 
occupation. It is a measure of the confidence which, particularly under 
the influence of Marshall Aid, has succeeded their complete apathy 
under the all-Russian occupation in 1945, that the population should 
have taken heart to plan for a future free from totalitarian tyranny 
despite the terror in the shadow of which they live. There is evidence 
enough that the volcano is there although latent, especially in the 
constant kidnappings by Russian secret police of citizens who are never 
seen again, in acts of violence by individual Red Army soldiers for 
which there is no redress, the seizure of industrial and agricultural 
property—so-called “ German ” property—and the sale and exporta- 
tion of their output for Russian profit. Warnings of the fate awaiting 
non-Communists should the volcano become active are furnished in all 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain, in Eastern Germany and in what 
the Russians are attempting in Berlin. These slow down progress and 
have deplorable political results, to the advantage of all reactionary 
forces, yet present stability and continued progress are undeniable. 

_This is not, of course, the whole picture. Austria is still living 
beyond her income by the large sum of 3,000 million schilling. The 
chronic sickness resulting from peasant refusal to surrender agricultural 
produce for sale at controlled prices has again reached such a dangerous 
pitch that the Chancellor, Leopold Figl, “‘ peasant-minded ” as he is, 
has felt obliged to threaten the class from whom his main support 
comes that if they will not voluntarily hand over their produce to feed 
the cities they may find themselves compelled to do so as collectivised 
slaves of kolkhoses. That he and several other prominent leaders of the 
Catholic Party should have been driven to talk to their peasant 
supporters in language of such unusual violence shows the extreme 
gravity of the situation. The Volkspartei has made of the peasantry 
the most pampered class in Austria. Only last month their demands 
for higher prices for rationed agricultural produce were met, and a 
high proportion of Marshall Aid is earmarked for them. These things 
have not succeeded in overcoming the short-sighted greed of the 
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hoarding peasant who seems to think it the duty of foreign countries 
to supply the rations to keep the city workers alive while he sells his 
own produce on the black market. Austria’s revival would have been 
even more striking had she not been obliged to barter many industrial 
products for foreign foodstuffs when they should have been bringing in 
raw materials for industry. Suggestions of pending collectivisation 
made by the justly irritated leaders of the Volkspartei are, of course, a 
bogey raised for local peasant consumption only. So long as there is 
a Four-Power Occupation of Austria, the more Russia prods the 
Communists into demanding such things, the weaker that negligible 
movement becomes. What does threaten the Volkspartei, unless they 
can bring their peasants to see reason, is a premature withdrawal of 
the Socialists from the Coalition under the pressure of the indignant 
workers in the cities. 

Elections must come constitutionally by next autumn and are more 
likely to be held in the spring. There are signs that the present Catholic- 
Socialist coalition has outlived its usefulness. A healthier and more 
realistic state of affairs would result from its dissolution and a re- 
shuffling which would show the real political set-up more clearly. When 
Austria was liberated in April 1945 the Russians installed a three-party 
government of their usual “ national concentration ” type. Under the 
guise of a desirable and innocuous coalition of all non-Fascist Parties, 
it was as usual designed to give all real power to the Communists while 
concealing their numerical weakness. In August the three Western 
Allies entered Vienna and took over the zones reserved for them under 
war-time agreements. The elections which followed in November, 
unlike those in the less fortunate Eastern countries subjected to 
unrestricted Russian control, were free and consequently left the 
Communists with a small minority barely entitling them to the one 
minor Ministry which they were allotted in place of the two key posts 
(Interior and Propaganda) given them by the Russians. In November 
1947 tHe Communists, committing what they now realise to have been 
an error in tactics, withdrew their one representative, Dr. Altmann, 
from the Cabinet, on the flimsy pretext that the law for the stabilisation 
of the Austrian schilling had been drawn up “on the orders of Wall 
Street.” True to their persistent policy of opposing every steadying 
influence in the country which turned a deaf ear to their doctrines, the 
Communists’ fiasco was another failure last month to wreck the now 
stabilised schilling. Austrian workers, soundly schooled in Socialist 
economics, declined to be lured into a strike campaign by the demagogic 
Communist slogan of a 25 per cent. wage increase. They realised that 
this could never have meant an increase in real wages, since only 
wholesale inflation could have made it possible. 

The departure of the Communists from the Cabinet, depriving them 
as it did of a listening post and all influence on the conduct of affairs, , 
was welcomed by the other two Parties. But it presaged the eventual 
dissolution of an uneasy partnership. Though the Chancellor, Leopold 
Figl, and many of his Volkspartei Ministers had been through Nazi 
prisons and concentration camps, they still inherited the “ Black” 
clericalist traditions of the pre-war “ Christian Social Party.” At best 
they were the younger, more moderate personalities of that Party, who 
had learned by bitter experience that under 1945 conditions it was 
wiser to pursue their clerical aims by democratic rather than by 
totalitarian methods. Yet even in the Government there were actual 
Fascist diehards such as State Secretary Julius Raab, who took the 
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famous anti-democratic “ Korneuburg Oath ” of Prince Starhemberg 
and his Heimwehr-Fascists in 1933. Others belonged to the reactionary 
fellowship of the “K.V.” —Katholische Vereinigung; many of the 
Party’s financial backers were much more reactionary than its Ministers. 
The Social-Democrats have never forgotten that it was the Clerico- 
Fascists who suppressed their Party and Parliament in 1934 and 
hanged their leaders. They see no more reason to love these than the 
Nazis who later took over and intensified the terror against Social- 
Democracy. i 

Thus it is that the Socialists to-day support the idea of a “ Fourth 
Party ” for which the Communists clamour and which Russia supports ; 
the Western Allies demur, fearing that it would prove a rallying point, 
despite some imposing ‘‘ Democratic ” label, for the former Nazis. The 
Socialists argue that there were never more than Io per cent. convinced 
Nazis in Austria, that their present extreme weakness would only be 
shown up if they rallied to a new Party, and that this would be much 
better than that they should be obliged, unwillingly, to make common 
cause with reaction of the Clerical brand and strengthen the Volkspartei 
with their votes. In 1945 the “ Brown,” but not the “ Black,” Fascists 
were placed under political disabilities. The latter gave their votes to 
the largely democratic leaders of the Volkspartei. The Socialists have 
always felt that their alliance with what they call “ the Party with a 
Bad Conscience ” could never be more than a lukewarm defensive 
pact between two sharply differing Weltanschauungen against the threat 
of Russian totalitarianism. At the 1945 elections the 500,000 odd 
members of the Nazi Party who had registered as such were deprived 
of their votes to prevent them being represented in the first Parliament 
of the reborn Republic. A few risked the severe penalties for not 
registering as Nazis and voted illegally. Members of the family of a 
registered Nazi who had not themselves joined the N.S.D.A.P. were, 
of course, able to vote as well as non-Party members who, like some big 
industrialists, had nevertheless backed Nazi policy. Obviously only 
those Nazi supporters, generally the worst mob-elements of the 
N.S.D.A.P., who had saved their skins by turning Communist, would 
vote for the Communists and practically none for the Socialists. 
Though averse to Clericalism, obviously the Party nearest to the 
remainder was the Volkspartei, and it received most of their votes. 
This is one explanation of such cases as occurred in 1946-7 of undue 
tenderness towards and readiness to rehabilitate former Nazis. These 
included, among what were generally appropriate, judgments, a 
number of surprising acquittals and light sentences. 

The magnitude of the task confronting the Austrian judiciary after 
the double purge—of Jewish judges in 1938 and of Nazi judges in 1945— 
was fully explained to me in 1946 by the Minister of Justice, Dr. Gerd, 
when I challenged him on the delay in trying criminal Nazis. Three 
figures given me by a Viennese Jewish lawyer furnish the explanation. 
In 1938 Austria had 1,300 judges. In 1945 she had just 200 to prepare 
cases against hundreds of imprisoned Nazis and hundreds more on the 
run, to deal with the wave of criminality inevitable at such a juncture 
and, soon after, to work on countless Commissions drafting scores of 
new laws. Even to-day, with this mountain of work but little reduced, 
it has only been possible to raise the number of judges to 800. 

G. E. R. GEDYE. 

Vienna. 
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OW does it fare with Italy at the end of 1948? 
There can scarcely be any doubt that, for instance, Italy 
compares politically very favourably with France in having a 
Government with a sure independent majority, a Government, more- 
over, for the present at least, having among its members prominent 
personalities of the Right-Wing Socialists led by Signor Saragat, of the 
Republicans led by Signor Pacciardi, and of the Liberals. For the 
present at least the Communists, though very vocal and still followed 
by the great majority of the unions, are far from being as successful 
as in France in promoting chains of strikes and exploiting the immense 
misery and the huge unemployment. It is even doubtful whether, in 
any new election, they would be as successful as in the last. 

There can also scarcely be any doubt that the average Italian, as 
distinct from the Parties and the Press, has learned to feel a very great 
respect for the personality and abilities of Signor De Gasperi as Prime 
Minister and is in sympathy with the foreign policy of the Government 
so well expressed iri Count Sforza’s speeches in Parliament and country, 
and with Signor De Gasperi’s visits to Brussels and Paris ; and ready 
for closer relations with the West. 

But there are also very great internal tensions. We shall begin with 
the economic ones deriving from the as yet incomplete success in casting 
off the legacy of chaos and disorganisation inherited from Fascism and 
the war. Quite apart from political uncertainties there are grave 
difficulties severely falling upon the multitudes of small business men 
and due to Signor Einaudi’s anti-inflation assault (when Minister of 
Finance) having somehow gone beyond the target aimed at and having 
provoked a great recession. While production in many branches of 
industry is still maintaining a steady upward trend, and there is no 
parallel in Italy to the upward chase of French prices, it is also true 
that in many other fields there is a very serious depression from which 
no way can as yet be seen. It is very uncertain whether Italy will be 
able to use American aid so as to leave her economy a going concern by 
1952. 

While economic stability seems well within the reach of good manage- 
ment and hard work, the issue is at the mercy of the consequences— 
political and social—of the huge unemployment (perhaps amounting 
to 2,500,000, exclusive of redundant labour in many industries), of 
the difficulties of emigration, and of the enormous yearly increase in 
population (about 500,000). The time when it was possible to Fascism 
to turn the unemployed into soldiers is over, and so far the Govern- 
ment’s endeavours to find outlets for emigrants have not only been 
unsuccessful in proportion to the need, but also, where there was an 
immediate response from France, the intended emigrants have, on the 
whole, preferred to stay at home. : 

It is a problem or combination of problems which might have been 
solved long ago if the huge capital sunk in wars for the conquest of the 
African colonies or in governing them against the resistance of the 
native populations, had instead been spent in the afforestation of the 
South, necessary to change the meteorological conditions of the region 
so as to make it agriculturally exploitable ; and also in making possible 
the transference to the South of a good fraction of the electric energy 
for industry obtainable from the many Northern waterfalls, lakes and 
rivers. These improvements are now earnestly contemplated and may 
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in some thirty years transform the Italian South, to use Count Sforza’s 
words, into Italy’s most prosperous colonial empire. 

The problem would also already be solved if the “ agrarian reform ” 
to be discussed shortly by Parliament had been introduced long ago, 
as suggested by great specialists, such as Jacini and Fortunato: a 
reform intended not merely to break up obsolete latifundia but also 
to promote a selection between owners of land, who are also able 
agriculturists and those who are merely idle absentees; and also 
intended to promote the rise among the best peasants to responsible 
landownership. 

Alas! these are not the politicians’ ways of thought. Impervious 
to the most tremendous-legon des choses imparted to Italy by history, 
they are—even now while we are writing—doing their best, or rather 
worst, to embarrass the Government’s steps towards co-operation with 
the West, by exploiting the tremendously difficult economic situation 
and agitating for the return of the African colonies and sowing wrath 
and bitterness against Great Britain, accused of being the only objector 
to such a return. a 

The Italian public is not well served by most of its Press concerning 
information on the terms of this question. We see still being exhumed 
the old groundless arguments concerning the necessity of these colonies 
as sources of industrial raw materials or as markets for metropolitan 
goods or as outlets for surplus population. Some figures may not be 
useless. At the end of December 1939 there were about 72,500 Italians 
in Eritrea, 19,000 in Somaliland, less than 120,000 in Libya, of whom 
one-third were officials. At more than one moment there were about 
twenty soldiers for every inhabitant. The cost of the conquest and 
government of Libya alone was several hundred million lire per annum 
for most of the years of occupation. Obviously it would be cheaper to 
pension the about 100,000 Italians freely exploiting the local resources 
than to go back to the status quo ante! There would be no difficulty 
for the ex-settlers and for many new ones to settle there, with assistance 
from home, even under international trusteeship, for what the native 
population—go per cent. of it—objects to is not their return as settlers 
but the return of Italian rule or administration, with its bureaucracy 
which was even worse than that in Italy, mostly made up of mediocre 
or punished officials or of candidates rejected in competitions. 

Of course there are some few lonely but brave writers, such as 
Signor Ernesto Rossi, an economist, Armando Zanetti and Umberto 
Bianchi, Liberals—who do not shrink from reminding their countrymen 
that even in the past, in spite of their colonies, the huge majority of 
Italian emigrants preferred countries not under the Italian flag, where 
they could earn high wages ; and that it is folly to think that it may be 
otherwise in any near foreseeable future. But most writers find it 
easier to clamour against rapacious British imperialism, forgetting 
that Great Britain is just now leading all European nations by her 
example in the policy of educating ex-subject populations to self- 
government and of letting them free to remain or not within the 
Commonwealth. I have not seen any Italian paper dealing with this 
problem in any but a strictly self-centred nationalistic standpoint ; 
none that tried to outline the Italian colonial problem in its historical 
perspective and to show that the Fascist adventure and the Italian 
intervention in 1940 has unloosened a chain of consequences, factual 
and psychological, that nobody can undo. 

None seems willing to remember or to remind its readers that since 
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the beginning of the nineteenth century England was the greatest 
sympathiser and helper concerning the cause of the Italian Risorgi- 
mento and that from 1881 up to almost the eve of the last war England, 
perhaps unwisely, encouraged Italian colonial expansion ; and that it 
is only owing to Fascism that the situation is now radically altered : 
something happened in 1940 that nobody in England thought possible, 
and that must not happen again. Nor is this all; most Italian leader- 
writers betray a complete unawareness that in the light of Italy’s 
present internal social instability and divisions of counsels in matters 
of foreign policy no one can be sure that, directly or indirectly, Italy 
may not again be a danger rather than a help to the cause of liberal and 
democratic civilisation as expressed and conditioned by Mediterranean 
security and freedom of communication. They do not seem to see 
that, consequently, this security must be made safe in the interest of 
Italy herself in a way which would not have been necessary if Italy 
had remained a friend. Nor do they realise that not only there is not 
in England the slightest hostility to Italy’s self-restoration, but that 
Anglo-American, co-operation in the Mediterranean is in itself the surest 
guarantee against any such hostility. The fact is that the most vocal 
in exploiting and fomenting anti-British emotions are papers or writers 
already at the service of the politicians who led Italy to her disaster. 

We just see in the present moment two converging opposite endea- 
vours to master Italian public opinion and policies. On the left we have 
the Moscow-inspired Communists and extreme Socialists intent on 
preventing the Government from adhering to the Western bloc and on 
hindering the success of Marshall aid, by exploiting the natural 
universal shrinking from political and especially military commitments, 
and also the widespread, though not universal, feeling of wounded 
patriotism concerning the colonies, so as to be forgiven their anti- 
patriotic attitude concerning Trieste. On the right we have the 
survivors or newly born interpreters of the old nationalistic impulse, 
intent on making any eventual commitments conditional upon the 
return as full as possible of the lost colonies, irrespective of the wishes 
of the populations and proudly insensitive to any criticism of Italian 
bureaucracy in colonial administration. 

My own experience is that eight out of ten persons with whom one 
talks or corresponds are either indifferent or resigned to the loss ; they 
feel that Italy has brought it upon herself, but nobody dares to say so 
in public or in print. You feel you are facing a mood of wounded 
prestige. The Government, of course, is aware of all this, of this 
tension between, the longing for neutrality and the vision of its eco- 
nomic and political impossibility ; and in obedience to the irrepressible 
will to live of the people more than to any pressure from parties or in 
spite of it, dares to steer cautiously more and more to the West. This 
is the situation which many think might easily be radically altered at 
any moment by foreign events such as an eventual victory of De Gaulle 
in France. Very few people in Italy, except the Communists, consciously 
long for a new dictatorial experiment ; the lesson has been too terrible 
and is too recent and burning ; but there is anincreasing number of people 
who are falling into the state of mind expressed in a recently published 
letter by Giolitti (January Ist, 1923), in which, about two months after 
the famous Fascist march on Rome, that staunch Liberal to a friend 
confidentially avowed himself resigned to the Fascist experiment as 
to a lesser evil, and wished to it success. Ina Europe stirred by waves 
of revolutionary movements and chains of strikes as after the first war, 
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but now supported by a great victorious Power mightily encamped in 
the heart of the Continent ; in a Europe torn between forces stretched 
to rebuild, and other forces wilfully intent on destruction, not a few 
tried Liberals and democrats incline to feel as Giolitti felt. 

In spite of all this the Government received on December 5th a 
very strong vote of confidence and their foreign policy was approved with 
a vote of 302 against 140 by Communists and Left-wing Socialists. 

There is one factor, moreover, that weighs on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. Not only does it dispose of an absolute independent majority in 
Parliament, not only is Signor De Gasperi, the respected leader of a 
loyal Party, pervaded by religious convictions, but undoubtedly Italy 
is now in a genuine religious mood. This is witnessed not by the crowds 
longing to see statues of Madonnas moving their eyes, but by the success 
of very good literary, philosophical and religiously inspired periodicals, 
of translations from Chesterton’s works, of performances of T. S. 
Elliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, by the higher tone of almost the whole 
Press in its attitude to religion, and above all by the universally 
recognised success all over Italy of the preaching of Father Lombardi, 
one of the Jesuit writers of the Civiltà Cattolica, whom more than 
one listener dared to compare to Bernardino da Siena and Savonarola. 
” His is a warm, yet concrete preaching, uplifting each problem with 
which he deals to a higher than mere political level and leading the 
humblest minds as well as the more educated ones to feel that they are 
not at the mercy of irresistible and blind forces, but already here and 
now they matter in the world because they matter to God. Hence from 
hearing him people go back to their homes and groups of friends and 
to their work with hearts more trustful towards one another, raised to 
the level of more than earthly realities, above the struggle for power, 
at once freer from fanaticism and scepticism, more aware of that unity 
deeper than all contrasts through which alone politics cease to be a 
dirty game and emerge into the highest form of co-operation and 
service to man. This is just what Italy—and not Italy alone—most 
needs just now, an atmosphere of social peace and confidence deeply 
rooted, in which the virtues of labour, skill and initiative, indigenous 
to the Italian race, may have their full effect. And this growing 
atmosphere it is which, obviously, in’ spite of tremendous obstacles, 
smooths the path for Signor De Gasperi, no doubt the greatest Italian 
statesman after Cavour, piloting the most hard-working of all Italian 
Parliaments. People see in him a dedicated man, a man of faith and 
of prayer; and instinctively and quietly they learn to follow in his 
footsteps and through him to find God, and in Him the most precious 
of unities. This is the hour of the great Neo-Guelphs of the Risorgi- 
mento: Manzoni, Rosmini, Gioberti, would rejoice to see this day. 

ANGELO CRESPI: 


IN MALAYA. 


T is many a year since Singapore was first occupied by the East 
India Company—1819, to be correct. Until that date all was more 
or less dense jungle that spread for miles roundand only stopped short 
at the sea edge. Along the foreshore there were a few native huts and, 
as the sea teemed with fish, food was plentiful. In those days the 
Sultans of Jahore were monarchs of all they surveyed, and this jungle 
land was part of their inheritance and had been for centuries. The 
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East India Company, however, had long vision. Here, where Singapore 
stands to-day, was one of their main depots—on the trade route to the 
Far East. But, as trade increased, more jungle was needed ; would the 
Sultan perhaps oblige? After all, unless cleared, it was quite useless, 
and he had no intentions in that direction ; why not try and persuade 
him to give up a few more acres of swamp for which he had no use? 
And he did. A member of the Company, Stamford Raffles, a name 
almost forgotten these days, started negotiations and, after a few 
friendly interviews, the Company was allowed to extend its settlement. 
Whether or not‘the Sultan received any compensation for this act of 
goodwill is not of much consequence to-day. But one thing is quite 
certain ; no force was used, though it is more than likely some monetary 
consideration clinched the bargain. However that may be, the Com- 
pany’s trade increased year by year, and a small settlement became a 
town of which Singapore is the result—and a wonderful result it is, with 
its broad streets, large Government buildings and docks. Curiously 
enough the town suffered very little in the late war. As a commercial 
centre Singapore, even to-day, is the hub of the East and as a British 
naval base is of the greatest strategic importance. 

All this is merely the preface to a very different side of life—jungle 
life, where civilisation, so far, has not made a scratch. There are several 
small tribes or, more correctly, large families, all, more or less, living 
in the dark ages. I met two or three samples some years ago, during a 
jungle visit, and from personal observation and enquiries would say 
that the Sakai are as near perfection as barbarism can ever aspire to. 
As to their origin there are many guesses. According to ethnologists 
they link up with the Veddas of Ceylon, through African Pigmies, 
back to the Australian aborigines. From a cultural point of view a 
hair’s-breadth would equal the difference. But if size and figure 
count in any way, the Pigmies—and I have seen them—-may well be 
distant connections. Certainly their mode of life is much the same and 
their clothes do not differ by a thread. As to food, both live on jungle 
fare—nuts, roots and berries, or an animal as chance offers. I never 
saw a Pigmy smoking, but a Sakai never stops—a small leaf is their 
tobacco. As to height, I should say four foot six is a fair average ; a 
Pigmy, if anything, is smaller. : 

By a stroke of good luck, walking through the jungle in search of 
information as to a white rhinoceros, my native guide happened to 
mention that a Sakai family had been heard of a few days previously 
and might still be nearby. He was not over hopeful as he said they are 
rare and as movable as the game they live with. He carried his doubts 
a bit further ; he was sure that, as with animals, they scented danger, 
particularly white men, and would scurry off to the thickest jungle. 
Anyhow he would take a look round. I must have waited more 
than an hour and had given up all hope of a meeting, when suddenly 
he emerged through a gap in the bush. Yes, he had found them. They 
might come out but they were very suspicious, imagining, as I gathered, 
a trap of some sort. The outlook was not too good, and after half an 
hour’s wait I had given up all hope of their putting in an appearance, 
when a head, another and yet another, peered through the under- 
growth, and just as suddenly drew back—no animal could: have been 
more timid. I think curiosity, not courage, tipped the beam, for 
within a few minutes one by one five little figures came out into the 
open, led by the brave father. Evidently he did not much like the job, 
for he eyed me doubtfully from top to toe and on all sides. But for his 
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prestige with the family I am sure he would have turned tail. Asa 
friendly gesture, I offered him a piece of chocolate. Having tasted it, 
he turned to the family and grinned broadly. Then without more ado 
they all sat down, their shyness disappearing as the chocolate went 
round. And to such an extent that they braved a quite unknown 
animal on three legs that I sét up in front of them—my camera. 

Primitive though their existence, the Sakai are not all of a pattern. 
True, the majority are content to carry on as their forefathers. But the 
more civilised live either in bamboo huts built on poles or on boughs 
up in the trees. A coconut leaf as an umbrella is also a social distinc- 
tion. As to hunting, that means work, which every Sakai hates, and if 
someone will do it for you, so much the better. I only saw one of these 
distinguished families ; like birds, they were sitting on their exalted 
perch doing nothing. Several hours later I saw them again, in the same 
spot doing the same thing—they had not even moved. But the ordinary 
Sakai is quite a different matter; he, too, would like to perch, but if 
he does he starves. So he hunts day in and day out, which is his one 
occupation in life. And being always on the move he has no use for a 
house. The nearest he arrives at anything of the sort is a few boughs 
stuck in the ground and covered with leaves. To all appearances it 
might be an ant heap or a dead bush, and a small one at that. But as 
the family carry all their goods and chattels in one hand, these hunting 
boxes, if anything, are over large. The inner jungle is their real home. 
There the trees, stunted and festooned with thick creepers, shut out the 
sky ; straggling roots, as thick as one’s arm, bind with the undergrowth 
and often a high bough is the only way over a mass of impenetrable 
vegetation. Big animals, too, are held up. More important still, a white 
hunter is never seen. Here is a paradise. 

A few Sakai, such as the family I met with, do occasionally stray to 
the edge of the jungle and may even peep outside ; ; it is a red-letter day 
when they do. But, finding white men less dangerous than animals, 
they take courage and repeat this performance. But curiosity, change, 
adventure are the main incentives. Trade is out of the question, for 
they have nothing to sell, and, being self-supporting, there is no need 
to buy. Even their hunting requirements are home-made. Snares are 
the most important and very ingeniously made, but a blow-pipe is the 
last word in guns. I had heard much about this jungle weapon, and 
certainly it is a formidable-looking affair. Of course, there are different 
makes; the “ blunder-buss ” so to speak, and the up-to-date—but all 
are more than six feet long and I was told that the crack shots have 
little use for anything under eight. A bamboo cane, the inside is 
hollowed out by some means or other and rubbed to a polish. The 
dart, about the length of a pencil, is a piece of wood sharpened to a 
point and smeared with sap from the Upas tree. A hit always kills but 
not immediately, for the poison works slowly. Of course a long “ seek ” 
may be necessary, but there is always a “ pick-up,” for a Sakai hunter 
is equal to any retriever. 

But to return to my particular jungle party. The man was carrying 
a blow-pipe, would he try his skill? Yes, and he scanned the tree-tops 
for a shot. After a few minutes he spotted a small monkey, not much 
bigger than a pouter pigeon, some thirty yards away, sitting on a bough. 
To get a clearer view he needled his way through the thick shrub and 
reaching a bare spot, where I could just see him, prepared for action. 
His pipe loaded he took a long, deep breath, put it to his mouth and 
blew hard. As far as I could see he missed his aim by a few inches, 
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which struck me as a particularly good effort, considering the distance. 
The monkey seemed a little uneasy and was moving off to another tree 
when the Sakai gave a curious whistle, whereupon the animal stopped 
and listened. In a second another dart was put into the blow-pipe and 
again the Sakai took aim. This time there could be no mistake for I saw 
the dart strike home. But the monkey seemed quite unconscious of the 
fact, for all it did was to turn its head from side to side and continue to 
listen. I was beginning to doubt my eyes and the Sakai’s aim when 
suddenly it began to sway backwards and forwards ; its head drooped 
and with a low spasmodic whine fell to the ground—the dart had done 
its work. It was not a very edifying spectacle, and certainly one I do 
not want to see again. As I walked away I had a conscience twist that 
I had been accessory to a crime. A monkey, of all animals, is the most 
human, which is the reason why no sportsman ever shoots one. Even 
the men of the jungle do not make a practice of it, though no doubt for 
quite other reasons. 

Amongst other things, I asked my guide whether the Sakai had any 
idea of music. They have, but it amounts to a reed with a few holes— 
a rough flute. There are no string instruments from all I could gather. 
As for singing, I may have been unfortunate, but what I heard was just 
a plaintive monotone, which may “ soothe the savage breast,” but it 
certainly does not enliven, at least not the jungle people that I met ; a 
grin is their nearest approach to contentment. But with them all, as 
with the animals, fear is the predominant instinct, which, oddly enough, 
in both cases, yields to the simplest treatment. For instance, face to 
face with any animal, stand still, and nine times out of ten it will do the 
same ; uncertainty calls the halt and lasts until, danger assured, flight 
follows. That is the psychology of the animal world—there is no 
deviation. It is the same with the Sakai and other jungle tribes. And 
their reasoning is quite natural. A strange apparition looms in sight, 
neither beast nor bird ; if it is a white man anything may happen. So 
they just stand and gaze. And if one does likewise they gradually 
accumulate sufficient courage or curiosity, mostly the latter, draw 
closer and whisper to each other—a sure sign that one has gained their 
confidence. As conversationalists they cut a sorry figure ; as inquisitive 
observers they miss nothing. Satisfied, they move off, silently, one by 
one, back to their jungle home. So too, very cautiously, the timid deer, ' 
at sunset, approach the water-holes ; their thirst quenched, they hurry 
back to their jungle lairs, a sure refuge from trouble. 

What interested me as much as anything were the Sakai burial rites. 
Whereas life causes little thought, death needs a deal of attention. 
According to my native guide the greatest care is taken to hide a 
burial place. There is no fear of any disturbance except by wild beasts. 
To prevent anything of the sort the spot selected is always well away 
from the beaten track. As a Sakai has no idea of digging or the means, 
except with his hands, a natural hollow is an ideal place. Having 
found one, a new piece of bark is the necessary shroud, and nothing less 
will satisfy the bereaved. There are other rites just as important. 
For instance, the spirit will need food and water in its changed existence, 
so both are laid in the grave. Lest that should not be enough, small 
berry-trees are planted nearby to add to the supply. 

All these age-honoured customs attended to, a heap of leaves several 
feet high is piled above the spot. One of these Sakai cenotaphs was 
pointed out to me; I should never have noticed it, so exactly did it 
tone with the surroundings. On looking closer, however, I saw what 
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seemed to be a rough ladder that reached to the top where there was a 
small opening. The day would surely come when the spirit would 
return to the body again ; everything must be done to make it easy. 
In all this there-is a dim reflection of Egyptian mythology—the bark 
shroud ; the food ; the hidden grave ; the care to prevent disturbance ; 
and last, but not ‘least, the belief in a spirit that survives the body. 
Compared with the Sakai the Egyptians were intellectual giants ; but 
to find any such beliefs at all in a primitive jungle tribe, living in an 
animal world, is the last thing one would have expected. 
THOMAS COMYN PLATT. 


THE LESSON OF THE GERMAN 
RESISTANCE. 


HE opposition within Germany to the Nazi régime has now 

been extensively investigated. A number of recent books have 

dealt with the personalities who between them built up the 
plot of July 2oth, 1944. There is general agreement that those opposi- 
tion forces, which were in touch with the Western Allies, can be broadly 
divided into three groups—the generals, of whom Beck was the most 
prominent, the ciyilians, with Goerdeler the outstanding name, and 
the group of younger men, both military and civilian, who are the 
least publicised but by far the most interesting and significant element 
of the “other Germany.” Most interesting because in ideas (and 
incidentally also in actions) they contributed a much more dynamic 
type of opposition than did the older men whose names-and views are 
better known. Most significant because it is from the seed-bed of their 
character and their beliefs that a new Germany, integrated with the 
social and moral philosophy of Western Europe, may grow. A new 
generation in Germany will derive no positive inspiration from the 
careers of a Beck, a Popitz, a von Hassell, or a Gisevius. It is all too 
apparent that these men, notable as they will remain for their record 
of active opposition, were nevertheless without creative purpose and 
at a loss to devise, even on paper, any genuine contemporary alterna- 
tive to Nazi totalitarianism. Their opposition was intellectually sterile. 
It is a most unfortunate fact that English observers should have seized 
on the obvious barrenness in the minds of men like Hassell and Goer- 
deler confronted with the need to oppose Nazism with a new dynamic, 
and so should label the whole German resistance movement as negative 
if not reactionary. Those who fall into the first two categories of our 
original grouping—-the generals and the civilians—contributed very 
necessary elements to the plot—their experience, their prestige, their 
wide contacts and often their high moral integrity; they did not 
contribute fresh ideas, Others, much less well known to Germany and 
to the world, made up this deficiency. In ideas the main contributors 
were the younger men. And among them two, to whom most authori- 
ties attribute outstanding influence, were men whose outlook and 
opinions had been greatly affected by their close ties with this country. 
This seems to be a fact of great significance for the future. The men 
referred to are Helmuth von Moltke and Adam von Trott. 

The formation by Moltke of the Kreisau Circle and the plans thereby 
devised for German reconstruction after the inevitable collapse of the 
. Hitler régime have been widely noticed. Moltke’s outlook and character 
are vividly presented in a small book entitled A German of the Resistance, 
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published in this country. The Kreisau Circle did succeed in uniting 
opposition of different types, including von Trott and the group of 
Social Democrats—young officials and young officers—with which he 
must be primarily associated. In The Last Days of Hitler Hugh Trevor- 
Roper mentions von Trott’s name, together with that of Goerdeler, as 
being the two leaders of the civilian opposition movement. In Hassell’s 
diary Trott appears as the first of the younger men with whom the 
former Ambassador had discussions. On a later occasion Hassell 
records a meeting with the younger men, including Moltke, at which 
“al, under the leadership of Trott, set to work on me furiously.” 
Trevor-Roper believes that only one opposition group comes out with 
“uniform credit ”—the younger staff officers. “ Most of them,” he 
writes, ‘‘ are shadowy, impersonal figures, but the hero of the move- 
ment is undoubtedly Stauffenberg . . . perhaps the one member of the 
opposition who played his part perfectly throughout.” Stauffenberg, 
it will be recalled, actually placed the bomb in Hitler’s conference 
room on July zoth. Now in January, 1944, Trott and Stauffenberg met 
for the first time. There is evidence that this association was the 
polarising of two dynamic convictions, from which a disciplined new 
energy was released. Stauffenberg’s passionate resolution and Trott’s 
deeper grasp of political realities produced a unity of purpose and 
initiated a train of action that had so long been absent, although earlier 
attempts on Hitler’s life had been made. 

On the other side Trott was closely associated with Meirendorff and 
Julius Leber, perhaps the most influential and determined of the 
Social Democrats. In fact, there is evidence that Trott- was the one 
man who right to the end had links with every strand of the opposition, 
the Kreisau Circle, the Social Democrats, the Conservative civilian 
group and the young officers. It is known that he was a supporter of 
the last-minute approach made to the Communists. He was, moreover, 
through his extensive pre-war contacts in England and America, and 
his war-time position in the German Foreign Office, one of the chief 
emissaries of the opposition in its attempts to establish contact with the 
Allies. In this rôle he saw Chamberlain and Halifax a few weeks before 
war broke out, appeared a few months later in New York, and subse- 
quently made known the views of the opposition to the British in 
Stockholm to Allen W. Dulles in Switzerland, and also to Madame 
Kollantai. 

Of what von Trott had to communicate on these occasions only frag- 
mentary records have been published. But in Washington after the 
war had begun Trott made a clear statement of the aims and policy of 
the German opposition. There is an interesting parallel between the 
views he then expressed and the basic principles upon which the resist- 
ance movements in German-occupied Europe were later to be founded. 
The essence of opposition policy, he claimed, lay in the need to produce 
unity of purpose in all anti-Nazi groups in Germany on a basis of 
militant revolutionary action to destroy the régime by whatever means 
opportunity should suggest. The adherence of military leaders was 
indispensable, as only by the employment of force could power be 
secured. Unless Germany’s ethnic unity and political independence 
could be assured, there was no chance of bringing over the Generals to 
the opposition cause, and without them that cause stood no chance of 
success. 

An essentially similar diagnosis is conveyed to his Government from 
Switzerland by Allen Dulles four and a half years later. “ The resistance 
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group in Germany headed by Goerdeler and General Beck states that 
it is now willing and ready to initiate action for the removal of Hitler. 
The group is’ the only one in Germany which commands sufficient 
authority in the Army and among certain active military leaders to 
make the overthrow possible.” For a long time the price of the military 
support was an insistence, totally unreal in the circumstances, that a 
German surrender should be made only to the Western Allies. But 
Trott, Leuschner and the Social Democrat leaders had a clear grasp of 
the realities in a rapidly changing situation. Trott visited Switzerland 
in April, 1944, and found means of communicating his views to Dulles. 
He is no longer concerned with political bargaining in the interests of a 
German national State, or in hypothetical terms or conditions of sur- 
render. He seems no longer to see the situation as a German, but as a 
Socialist, a democrat and a European. In the years that had passed 
since 1940 the Nazi atrocities and the Allied bombing had transformed 
Europe from a civilisation, as highly developed as has yet been known, 
to a desert under which human decencies and all spiritual values were 
rapidly being submerged. In the new era of totalitarian barbarism, 
Trott’s opinions reflect an effort to avert the ultimate collapse, not of 
Germany, but of all civilised values in Europe—the same task on which 
we are engaged to-day. : 

Von Trott came of a landed family with long traditions of public 
service. He was a Rhodes Scholar at Balliol between 1931 and 1933. 
He had a wide circle of friends among his Oxford contemporaries. 
Through them he developed acquaintance during the 1930’s with 
several Englishmen of academic and political importance. His outlook 
and opinions were well known in this country. But that does not mean 
that they were well understood. Both Moltke and Trott were Europeans 
steeped in an essentially Christian culture. They were connected by 
ties of blood, education and friendship with the Anglo-American world. 
But both were irrevocably German, and conscious of their responsibility 
as Germans to shape the destiny of their country in accordance with 
what they conceived to be its finest traditions. Hitler’s Government was 
detestable to both from the moment of its inception. A description is 
available of how Trott received the news that Hitler had become 
Chancellor in the J.C.R. at Balliol, of how he at once perceived that a 
disaster had befallen his country, that a common ground must be found 
for as many opponents of the new régime as possible, and that a long 
and bitter struggle was ahead of him. It was soon clear that the part 
he had chosen to play in that struggle would give rise to many mis- 
understandings. For it was unthinkable to either Trott or Moltke that 
they should leave Germany permanently, though between 1933 and 
1939 both of them needed deep drafts of the free life outside Germany 
to sustain them for their unsought, but unavoidable, combat with the 
dark forces inside its borders. 

At Oxford Trott was recognised by his,contemporaries as a Socialist. 
But in 1931 Socialism with a contemporary German background was 
something far removed from the Socialism of an Oxford undergraduate. 
It was Socialism of a kind that distrusted revolutionary violence, of 
which in Germany.a clear picture was already observable ; and being 
linked to an active and conscious patriotism was the more unpalatable 
to English students of 1931. Ata critical moment in Germany’s history 
—the confused and frenzied summer of 1932—Trott wrote to an English 
friend: “ My chief worry is that Social Democracy will not take the 
right stand. If manceuvred into a position of defending present order, 
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it will have lost what may have been the last chance of integrating the 
radical workers and forming the spearhead of a rational application of 
Socialism. If the revolutionary forces break loose, art entirely new 
situation will be created—catastrophe for millions, and the country 
will be reduced to starting from a much more primitive level. It will 
then be no matter of approval or disapproval, but of an identification 
with whatever the state of the country is.” This last sentence reflects 
the essentially German nature of Trott’s thought, but it must be 
remembered that at the time when he is writing a Communist Govern- 
ment is as much a possibility as a Government of the Nazis. In May, 
1933, with Hitler now firmly in power, he wrote from Oxford: “The 
situation in Germany grows more disconcerting. I cannot make contact 
with my friends there. I have none here. But I am edified by what I 
hear of people’s pluck and readiness to sacrifice. There will be a long, 
_ long way... .” The way was long indeed ; it was eleven years before 
he was to face the judge in the Nazi “ People’s Court.” 

In a series of letters written to a friend in England over the next six 
years, Trott refers constantly in guarded but unmistakable language to 
his underground struggle with Nazism. The letters are filled with his 
abundant love for the German countryside, but, to use his own word, the 
scenes he describes are “ haunted.” He is gravely concerned over what 
seemed the persistent failure of the British Government to give a lead 
to the democratic forces still alive in Europe. He contrasts the false 
security and the false values of England under the National Govern- 
ment with the revolutionary ferment of Central Europe, the gross com- 
placency of England with the neurosis of the Continent. He is afraid 
that Great Britain (and he quotes Garvin’s description of it, “ a comfort- 
able society such as ours ”)} has not the substantive elements within it 
of that authority over European security that it was seeking to exert. 
“ Your English flexibility and polite scepticism are poor weapons in a 
world where things clash badly,” he writes in 1936. He comments on 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s resignation: “ For all the candour of your public 
indignation it may not be real politics to believe in our system of col- 
lective security.” He was in China at the time of Munich, and can there- 
fore express himself in a letter to England with less restraint than has 
generally been necessary in his letters. “ You know that it is we who 
have been humiliated by what has passed, and it is for us to wonder 
whether our former friends wish to have anything more to do with one 
who (in my case through my very absence) has to accept his full share 
of responsibility.” To the end he entreats his English friends not to 
identify the evils of Europe with Germany as such, but with the Nazis. ° 
“ I hope... all of us who have tried to remain friends during these 
filthy years in Europe will succeed in the end.” 

It is recorded that at his trial before Freisler in-September, 1944, 
Trott exclaimed, “ It is not Germany where you and your lot are sitting. 
Germany is here where I am,standing.” Perhaps it remains to be seen 
whether this last claim made by a patriot on behalf of his country can 
be justified by events. But a study of Trott’s outlook and development 
provides many flashes of illumination on the problems of to-day. The 
spiritual battle waged by a handful in Nazi Germany is still undecided 
in contemporary Europe. But now our own country is inextricably 
involved in the struggle. Ours is no longer a comfortable detached 
society. We are joined with an enemy who operates regardless of 
political boundaries, whose works manifest a denial of individual 
sanctity and the concept of expanding liberties in a free society. 
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Germans such as Trott are now clearly revealed as our allies. They 
possessed a foreknowledge, the outcome of bitter experience, of those 
very issues that we now have to decide. The words they have left us 
are vital documents of the utmost significance to our cause. 

Trott’s record of resistance, if often obscure, is nevertheless a long 
and consistent one. He and Moltke had much in common. Their 
essential aims were identical. Both worked for many years to impress on 
foreigners the real nature of the Hitler régime and to unite within 
Germany the different strands of thought from which a strong and 
resolute opposition might be woven. They were agreed i in planning for 
the creation of a de-centralised German Government, Socialist in its 
economic policies, constitutional and democratic in its structure, 
Christian in its moral foundations. Their paths diverged only because 
Moltke confined his part to preparation for the taking over of power ; 
he was in prison from early in 1944. Trott was active also in planning | 
to destroy the régime. The message of Trott’s life relates, therefore, 
both to the problem of moral resistance to autarchic nihilism and to 
the practical organisation of a national revolution within the context 
of twentieth-century police government. He and his associates had to 
face all the problems inherent in that duality of purpose. They wished 
at the same time to preserve Germany and to destroy the incubus that 
had so tight a grip on their country. Their cause was both that of the 
true Germany and of human liberty-everywhére. 

What must be challenged now is the contention, so common in this 
country, that their struggle was without creative ideals and merely a 
nostalgic disinterment of submerged traditions. Trott was engaged 
over many years in promoting a revolution. The elements to be com- 
bined in his new Germany were threefold—liberty, socialism and the 
Christian ethic. Are not those the elements from which unity in, 
Western Europe must to-day be created? ‘‘ The revolutions of liberty,” 
writes Croce, ‘‘ are the accelerated rhythms of its evolution. Hence 
their character is no mere negation of the past, but fulfilment, so that 
they are able to preserve the tradition of civilisation and bring to the 
minds of new generations the memory of their fathers and grandfathers. 
Revolutions . . . not inspired by liberty . . 
and civilisation, are estranged from them, c 
and extinguish the children’s memory 
which sustains and comforts and sw 
pain. a” 
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collapse of 19297\ 
of a tornado. The Smooth currents of existence have been whipped into 
confusion by violent\and destructive storms. The effect of the economic 
` crisis was to alter the static forces governing numerous human lives. 
For the unemployed there was hunger. For the middle classes there 
was insecurity. For the rich there was fear. The productive system had 
required a pool of men and women, sufficiently unsure of their livelihood 
to play their part in it without question. But the dizzy, distraught 
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capitalism of the ‘twenties had swollen that pool to dangerous propor- . 
tions. So large a fraction of the European population was now on the - 
borderline of existence that from their misery and terror some violence 
was bound to develop. The economic concept of the compulsive power 
of unemployment, evolved by capitalism as a necessary incentive, had 
suddenly transformed itself into a spectre, both appalling and incal- 
culable. But the revolutionary forces were themselves as ignorant and 
fearful as their enemies; the result was a decade of triumphant 
counter-revolution—Fiihrer, Duce, Caudillo, pocket dictator, even 
“ Papa ” Doumergue’: 

When they laughed, respectable senators burst with laughter, 

And when they cried, the little children died in the streets. 
All these events of our lifetime, like the records left by men such as 
Adam von Trott, are the documentary foundations from which to-day’s 
Europe has to be reconstructed. 

DAVID Hopkinson. 


MARIE THERESA AND MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 


IV. THe Dismissal oF TURGOT. 

S Dauphine Marie Antoinette played no part in politics, but 
Ase was a woman of vehement likes and dislikes, and as Queen 
she promptly made her influence felt. It was natural that she 
should hate the Duc d’Aiguillon, who as a leading member of the Du 
Barry clique had helped to overthrow Choiseul and had succeeded him 
as Foreign Minister. She had forgotten all other resentments, reported 
` Mercy, but against him and his wife she had hardened her heart. On 
receiving the ladies of the Court on her accession she had shown herself 
affable to everybody except the Duchess, to whom she said not a word. 
The incident was interpreted as a preliminary notification of the 
Minister’s disgrace. She pressed the King to dismiss him, while his 
relative, Maurepas, the chief Minister, strove to avert his fall. The 
nerveless monarch had no desire for a change, but his importunate wife 
prevailed. Without waiting to be dismissed he resigned on June 2nd, 
1774. Unlike Choiseul, he was not banished to his estates, and he was 
allowed to retain his post as Captain of the Light Horse, which qualified 
him to appear at Court. Smarting under his dismissal he made his 

house in Paris a focus of intrigue. 
The feud came to a head in the following year. On May 31st, 1775, at 
a review of the King’s Household, the Duke, at the head of his Light 
Horse, was about to salute the Queen when she brusquely drew down 
the blind of her carriage. Furious at this public affront, he announced 
that he was preparing to accompany the sovereigns to the coronation 
at Rheims in the following week. Here was the Queen’s opportunity, 
and Maurepas was summoned to her presence. She had long had 
grounds for disapproval of his nephew, she began, and the cup was now 
full. He must be forbidden to go to Rheims and must withdraw to his 
estates. “‘ May I say that it is the will of Your Majesty,” asked the old 
Minister, “ and not that of the King?” “ I consent,” was the reply ; 
“ I take full responsibility.” When Maurepas raised the question with 
the King, the latter refused to intervene and left the date and conditions 
of exile to his wife. “ What shall I write to him ? ” inquired Maurepas 
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in a further audience with the Queen. “ Whatever you like,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ but let him be off.” D’Aiguillon left next day, but it was not 
merely his friends who censured her-conduct. “ It was her action in 
this affair,” wrote her brother-in-law, the Comte de Provence, long 
afterwards, “ which gave her the reputation for malice and implac- 
ability. The enthusiasm she had aroused on her arrival in France 
lasted unimpaired till 1775, when it started to wane, and soon it 
disappeared. It was then that the libels and verses against her began 
to appear and that they dared to compare her to Messalina for de- 
bauchery and cruelty.” i 

The well-known Choiseul episode at Rheims a day or two after the 
banishment of d’Aiguillon was no less of a blunder, though here she 
was an agent, not a principal. She had secured his recall from exile at 
the opening of the reign, and he received permission to attend the 
coronation. The King, like his father, had never admired him and 
never dreamed of his return to office, and even Maria Theresa had 
ceased to want him back; but his friends, with Artois at their head, 
resolved to use the Queen as a lever in their strategy. She was to 
receive him and hear his views, thus identifying herself with his claims 
and helping to overcome the resistance of the King. But how could his 
permission for such an interview be obtained ? Here a little diplomacy 
was required. She would be very glad to talk a moment with her old 
friend, she remarked in the most innocent manner, but owing to 
numerous engagements she could not suggest a time. The King fell 
into the trap and suggested the morning of the following day. The 
audience duly took place, lasted an hour, and became the talk of the 
European, Chancelleries. Without directly begging for his reinstate- 
ment, Choiseul confined himself to cultivating her favour and advising 
her on her attitude to the King. The authors of the plot, however, had 
overshot the mark, for their unconcealed rejoicing aroused his sus- 
picions. At the next reception of the Queen Choiseul’s fate was sealed. 
When he came to kiss the King’s hand the latter withdrew it, turned his 
head away, and made a terrible face. The ex-Minister took the hint 
and retired to his estates. 

This was by no means the end of the Choiseul incident, for a storm 
blew up in Vienna when Count Rosenberg, a trusted Austrian dip- 
lomatist who had recently tutored the eighteen-year-old Maximilian 
on a visit to France, thoughtlessly communicated to the Empress two 
letters he had received from the Queen very different in tone from her 
correspondence with her mother. The first, which was harmless 
enough, was dated April ryth, 1775. “ I shall never worry about gossip 
in Vienna so long as they tell you what is said. You know Paris and 
Versailles, you have seen and judged. If I needed a defence I should 
look to you. I will confess more than you say yourself. My tastes are 
not the same as those of the King, who only cares for hunting and 
mechanics. You will agree that I should be out of my element in a 
forge. I should not be Vulcan, and the réle of Venus would displease 
him much more than my tastes, which he does not disapprove.” A 
second letter, dated July 13th, was more explosive. The dismissal of 
d’Aiguillon, she began, had been entirely her work : that contemptible 
person engaged in espionage and scandal. Then there was the audience 
she had granted to Choiseul at Rheims, which had been so much dis- 
cussed, “ You may be sure that I did not see him without telling the 
King, but you will not guess how cleverly I avoided the impression of 
asking his leave. I told him I wished to see M. de Choiseul and that I 
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was only engaged in daytime. I succeeded so well that the poor man 
- himself arranged the most convenient hour. I think I made use of a 
wife’s rights.”’ 

On reading this incautious utterance Maria Theresa let herself go. 
The Emperor, she reported to Mercy, was also shocked by its tone, par- 
ticularly the reference to le pauvre homme. The letter, which she en- 
closed, had struck her to the heart. “ What a style, what an attitude ! 
It confirms my anxieties. She is galloping to her doom. If Choiseul 
returns as a Minister she is lost. He would take less notice of her than 
of the Pompadour, to whom he owed everything and in whose over- 
throw he took the lead. Rosenberg has placed me in a most cruel 
predicament by telling the Queen that he has shown me her letter. 
Here is my reply and I have no hopes it will do good.” The most 
fulminating rebuke ever administered from Vienna, dated July 30th, 
1775, was omitted from the correspondence published by Arneth and 
was utilised for the first time in Stefan Zweig’s biography.* “ I must 
confess that a letter written to Rosenberg has thrown me into the 
greatest consternation. What a’style! What levity! Where is the 
heart, so good and so generous, of this Archduchess Antoinette ? All 
I see is an intrigue, low hatred, vindictiveness, persiflage ; intrigue such 
as a Pompadour or a du Barry might have practised to play a part, 
not like a queen, a great princess, a princess of the House of Lorraine 
and Austria, full of kindness and propriety. Your easy triumph and 
your flatterers have always made me tremble for you since that winter 
when you plunged into pleasures and ridiculous attire. All this pleasure- 
hunting without the King, this knowledge that he does not care for it 
and that out of pure complaisance he accompanies you or allows you 
to do everything you like, made me mention my just anxieties. I find 
them all too confirmed by your letter. What language! Le pauvre 
homme ! Where is the respect and gratitude for all his complaisance ? 
I leave you to your own reflexions, though there would be plenty more 
to say. Your happiness can easily lapse and can plunge you into the 
greatest misfortunes. This terrible dissipation leads to your letting 
everything slide. What do you read ? And then you dare to meddle in 
the most important matters, such as the choice of Ministers ? What are 
the Abbé and Mercy doing ? It seems to me you have turned against 
them since they are not base flatterers; they love you and wish for 
your happiness, not to amuse you or turn your failings to account. 
You will realise this some day, but it will be too late. I do not wish to 
survive this misfortune, and I pray God to shorten my days now that 
I can no longer be of use to you and cannot bear to witness the unhappi- 
~ ness of my dear child whom I shall love tenderly to my last breath.” 

The Queen’s reply, dated August 12th, was brief and dignified.f 
“ I should never venture to write to my august mother if I felt half as 
guilty as she thinks me. I wrote a letter to a man of merit (Rosenberg) 
who possesses your confidence and to whom therefore I felt I could give 
mine. As he came to this country and knows the value attached here to 
certain phrases I am not afraid of any unpleasantness. My dear mother 
judges differently. It is for me to bow my head and to hope that in 
other circumstances she will judge me more favourably, as, I venture 
to say, I deserve.” She showed both her mother’s letter and her own 
reply to Mercy, unaware that he had already seen the former. “My , 


*It is printed in Correspondence entre Mane-Thérise et Marie Antoinetts, 1933, 155-6. 

tOnly the latter part of this letier, announcing the confinement of the Comtesse 
d'Artois, was published by Arneth. The whole is printed in Correspondance entre 
Marie Thérèse et Maris Antoinette. 
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mother,” she added quietly, “ sees things from a distance and is too 
hard on me. But she is my mother, she loves me, and when she speaks 
I can only bow my head.” 

A scolding from her brother Joseph, on the other hand, aroused her 
anger, and for half an hour she poured out her heart to the kindly 
Ambassador. Surprised at his silence she bade him express his views. 
Having seen so little result from his previous conversations, replied 
Mercy, he could only keep bis apprehensions to himself: he faced the 
unpleasant alternative of grieving the Empress by exact reports or of _ 
concealing or toning things down. Hitherto he had chosen the latter 
alternative in the belief that the difficulties would pass. Now that he 
saw them increasing, he must consider his position and ask her advice 
how to reconcile his two desires—not to displease her and not to fail 
in his duty to his sovereign. “She seemed both embarrassed and 
pained. I went on to say that from the point of view of her real welfare 
everything was going badly. Since she never troubled to examine any- 
thing and acted only on impulse, was swayed by the passions of her 
entourage, and spent all her time on dissipation, useless or dangerous ’ 
things, she risked forfeiting not only the‘confidence, veneration and 
love of the public but her influence over the King. I then recalled many 
particulars. Your Majesty will notice that I painted the picture much 
darker than it is, for it is less a question of actual evil than the. absence 
of all the good there might be; but I felt it my duty to make an 
impression. I think I succeeded, though I cannot predict how long it 
will last.” Never before had the respectful Ambassador used such 
plain words. 

The Queen’s gentle rejoinder turned away wrath, and the next letter 
of the Empress was in her usual vein, blending affection with reproof 
and advice. “ Your situation appeared to me to justify the comparison 
which you justly describe as horrible. It pained me to make it, and 
imagine my alarm at seeing you succumb in the midst of temptation 
and adulation. My comparison had nothing personal about it: God 
preserve me from any doubt. It related to the intrigues and patronage 
in regard to which your offences would be worse than theirs. For you 
are stationed by Providence while they had to make and keep their 
position. I feel I must offer this explanation, and I am truly toyched 
that you are distressed. None will be more ready another time to do you 
justice, for my heart always beats in unison with you and suffers 
doubly if it cannot speak.” The Empress had shown herself a bad 
psychologist, and her letter of July 30th might well have broken down 
the bridges ; but her daughter’s answer shows that not even the most 
unmerited charges could destroy her love. “ Your dear letter has 
restored me to life. The thought of being in disgrace with my tender 
mother weighed on me, and I hope I shall never deserve a similar sus- 
picion. As regards patronage I believe it is unavoidable in this country : 
indeed it is the etiquette that persons of rank in my household require 
my favour in special cases. The important thing is for me to use my 
patronage wisely, and I will always do my best.” 

The eviction of d’Aiguillon from the Foreign Office, however justifi- 
able on personal and political grounds, had caused bad blood, and her 
failure to restore Choiseul to power should have warned the Queen 
not to meddle in matters outside her competence. Yet her third inter- 
vention was of far graver significance. “I have already told my dear 
Maman that M. Turgot is a very honest man,” she wrote, “ and that is 
most essential for the finances.” The new Controller-General, reported 
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Mercy, was considered virtuous, firm and enlightened, and had already 
made economies though time would be needed before they fruited. “ He 
seems a little frightened by the immensity of his task, as he has reason 
to be, but he is expected to succeed.” In character and abilities he 
towered above his colleagues, was anxious to win the good opinion of 
the Queen, and was an old college friend of the Abbé Vermond. Mercy 
and the Abbé co-operated in persuading the Minister, in view of the 
generous provision for the brothers and sisters-in-law of the King and 
_ for Mesdames, to increase the provision for the Queen. They were 
pushing at an open door, and Turgot willingly undertook to advise 
the King, as if it came from himself, to double her allowance. This 
transaction took place without the knowledge of the Queen, who 
willingly consented to the economies proposed in the Royal Household. 

No one watched the wielding of the broom with greater approval 
and anxiety than the Ambassador, for vested interests were difficult to 
overcome. Writing a year later, in August 1775, he reported that the 
new Minister of the King’s Household, Malesherbes, was a novel and 
admirable type. “ The identity of his views with those of M. Turgot 
will result in a great reform of abuses if they are allowed a free hand, 
which is very doubtful. I foretell that it will not be easy to keep M. de 
Malesherbes long. Perhaps M. Turgot will remain longer if the price of 
bread falls and if his measures are not thwarted. These two men are of 
rare virtue and disinterestedness. As to their talents, only events will 
show. The present Ministers are working in general agreement for 
good ends ; there is little intrigue among them, but there is all the more 
among the courtiers and that always ends by involving the Ministers.” 
Mercy’s compliments were fully deserved. Never had France possessed 
a better team, but their virtues were their undoing. The ancien régime 
had reached the condition of the Roman State as described by Tacitus 
—incapable of bearing either the evils or the remedies. 

The first friction arose over the remuneration for the Princesse de 
Lamballe, at this period Superintendent of the Queen’s Household. In 
October 1775 Mercy reported that her claims were not easy to satisfy 
at a moment when the Government was striving to economise. Maure- 
pas seized the opportunity of gaining the favour of the Queen, which 
he had never fully possessed, and undertook to obtain the assent of 
the King. She was also very satisfied with Malesherbes, who supported 
the demand. “ Only the Controller-General is coldly treated. But I 
hope that at Fontainebleau it will prove possible to recover her favour 
for a Minister who has given her no cause for complaint and who on 
every occasion has shown his zeal and respectful attachment.” These 
hopes were soon to be disappointed. Never was a French Minister less 
of a courtier than Turgot, whose austerity was an unspoken rebuke to 
the gilded throng. On his appointment the King had promised him to- 
stop the ordonnances au comptant which were paid without inquiry. 
Before long, however, a note signed by the King for half a million livres 
was presented to the Treasury in the name of “ a person of the Court,” 
who was in fact the Queen. Hurrying with it to the King he asked : 
“What shall I do?” “ Do not pay,” was the reply. The Queen was 
indignant, and though a settlement was reached she retained a bitter 
memory. A year later there was a fresh conflict over the lucrative 
supervision of the postal service which she wanted for a friend, but 
which Turgot suppressed on the ground of economy: henceforth she 
ceased to speak to him. The next trial of strength arose when he 
challenged the Polignac clique by vainly opposing the pension extracted 
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from the King for an aunt of the Queen’s new. friend. When the latter 
wrote to thank the Minister he acidly replied: “ Madame, you owe me 
no thanks since I did my utmost to oppose it.” Thereupon the Polignac 
circle, in the presence of and with the approbation of the Queen; 
drafted an impudent letter which was shown to Maurepas before being 
dispatched. “‘ Madame,” commented the old man, “if ever you are 
dissatisfied with me, give me two blows but do not write to me like that.” 

Since the overthrow of the austere Minister required a concentration 
of forces the Baron de Besenval and Mme de Polignac decided to win 
over Maurepas. The Baron was to approach the Minister, while the 
favourite would deal with the Queen. The cynical old statesman, 
jealous of Turgot’s prestige and anxious to curry favour with the 
omnipotent Queen, was quite ready for a fight. Mme de Polignac, 
hitherto his critic, now began to sing his praises to her Royal friend, 
who at once received him in the friendliest way. During the talk the 
King, who had been told of this effort at reconciliation, entered the 
room, and was informed that they were now good friends. Knowing 
nothing of the sinister purpose of this partnership, he expressed his 
delight, and all that was now needed was a pretext for the knockout 
blow. It was found in the affair of the Comte de Guines, an old protégé 
of Choiseul and friend of the Polignac circle, who was recalled from his 
post as Ambassador in London by Vergennes with the approval of 
Turgot and Malesherbes. He had used his official position to engage 
in contraband transactions and to speculate on the Stock Exchange, 
and by injudicious utterances had endangered the Spanish alliance on 
the eve of the war with England. The evidence of.these grave offences 
was supplied by his secretary, who, however, was pronounced by a 
court to be a calumniator. 

At this point the Polignac circle rallied to the defence, and the 
Queen joined in the campaign to save the “ victim,” not because she 
was interested in him, but in order to vindicate the authority of her 
friends. While she deliberately kept in the background, the foes of 
Turgot employed every weapon, including forged letters. Furious at 
the supposed utterances of the Minister she besought the King with 
tears to rehabilitate de Guines by bestowing the title of Duke, and to 
dismiss Turgot on the day of the announcement. The feeble monarch 
capitulated, and the letter announcing the Dukedom was drafted under 
the eye of the Queen. Turgot’s requests for an audience were ignored 
and he received orders to leave Versailles at once. Malesherbes was dis- 
missed the same day. The Polignac group had won a spectacular 
victory. Though the Queen took no part in their loud rejoicing it was 
common knowledge that her hand had struck the blow. That de 
Guines was welcomed to the Court told its own tale. 

That Marie Antoinette lied to her mother suggests that she was not . 
proud of her handiwork. In announcing the dismissal of the two 
Ministers she added : “ I confess to my dear Maman that I do not regret 
their departure, though I had no hand in it.” Mercy’s report told a 
very different story. “I cannot conceal from Your Majesty that in 
recent weeks things have gone contrary to the true interests of the 
Queen: one day they may subject her to just reproaches from the 
King and the whole nation. In the affair of the Comte de Guines the 
King is in manifest contradiction with himself. By his conflicting 
letters to Vergennes and de Guines he compromises all his Ministers. The 
public knows all about it and realises that he has yielded to the will of 
the Queen. The Controller-General, aware of their hatred, has decided, 
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largely for this reason, to withdraw. Her plan was to demand not only 
his dismissal but his commitment to the Bastille on the same day that 
the Comte de Guines became a Duke. The strongest representations 
were necessary to stop the effects of her anger at Turgot’s attempt to 
recall him. Since the Controller-General enjoys a great reputation for 
honesty and is loved by the people, it is regrettable that his retirement is 
partly her doing. She would also like to dismiss Vergennes on account 
of the Comte de Guines, and I am not sure if she can be prevented. 
Your Majesty will doubtless be surprised that the Count, for whom she 
can have no personal affection, should be the cause of such commotions. 
The reason is to be found in her entourage, which is solidly in his favour. 
She is besieged by them and wishes to get free. They play on her 
amour-propre and run down those who in the public interest resist her 
wishes. All this occurs during drives and excursions or in evening 
talk. They succeed in intoxicating her, and, in view of the extreme 
complaisance of the King, there are at times no means of bringing her 
to reason. I believe this is only a passing storm, for at bottom her good 
character, her intelligence, her fine qualities are intact. Abbé Vermond 
and I agree that we must work cautiously. We have just witnessed her 
resentment at our remonstrances, which she seeks to evade, and we are 
unpopular with the whole of her circle.” 

The comment of the Empress to her daughter had to be diplomatic- 
ally phrased, for she dare not give her informant away. “ I am very 
glad you had no hand in the retirement of the two Ministers who enjoy 
high reputation with the public and who are guilty, in my opinion, 
merely of undertaking too much at once. You say you do not regret 
them. Doubtless you have your reasons, but the public no longer 
speaks so well of you and attributes to you many little tricks unsuited 
to your position. The King loves you and the Ministers should respect 
you; in requesting nothing contrary to the general welfare you win 
respect and love at the same time. My only anxiety for you—young 
as you are—is too much dissipation. That you never liked reading nor 
any application has often worried me. I was so glad to see your interest 
in music, and I have so often bothered you to let me know about your 
books. For over a year there has been no mention of them or of music. 
I hear only of horse races and hunting parties, always without the 
King and with a mixed lot of young folk which, loving you tenderly as 
I do, makes me very anxious. Your sisters-in-law act quite differently. 
All these noisy pleasures in which the King takes no part are unsuitable. 
You will tell me he knows and approves. I shall reply that he is good 
and for that reason you must be more careful and plan your amuse- 
ments jointly. In the long run you can only find happiness in this 
tender and sincere union and friendship.” 

To Mercy she wrote, as usual, with greater freedom. “ I regret to see 
that events fully justify my apprehensions about the taste of my 
daughter for continual dissipations, encouraged by the frivolity of the 
Comte d’Artois who keeps in her good books, while she is chilly to his 
brother who is too clever to show his hand. I realise the danger of her 
course, for her domination of the King rests on no solid foundations 
and can easily be destroyed by her attempts to make him accept her 
crude ideas, The affair of the Comte de Guines is a striking example. 
I recognise your zeal and that of Abbé Vermond, and I know it is not 
your fault that your remonstrances have been in vain. I agree that you 
must show reserve, while never concealing your disapproval of errors 
occasioned by her levity or the pressure of her favourites.” 
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Stung by her mother’s rebuke the Queen replied to the indictment 
point by point. “ It hurts me that my dear Maman believes reports 
which are often false and almost always exaggerated. I cannot guess 
what is meant by little tricks unsuitable to my position. I witnessed 
the nomination of the Ministers without taking the slightest part. I 
frankly told my dear Maman that I did not regret their departure, since 
they alienated almost everyone. My conduct and intentions are well 
known and have nothing to do with tricks and intrigues. Some people 
may speculate on what passes between the King and myself, but I shall 
not give them the pleasure of jeopardising the confidence which should 
exist between us. Moreover, public opinion is not so hostile to me as my 
dear Maman has been informed. My taste for music has not ceased. 
Till the visit to Marly I had a concert in my apartments every week. 
Some time ago I resumed the reading of Echard’s Roman History. 
There have been no horse races for two months. The King hunts twice 
a week at Saint-Hubert ; I go and sup with him regularly and some- 
times I hunt with him. I pay attention to elderly people when.they 
come to pay their respects. I admit there are not many of them in 
my circle; but should my dear Maman be told that it consists of 
unselected folk, they are people of birth and nearly all of them hold, 
posts and are of 35 to 40 or more. I have nothing to say against my 
sisters-in-law, with whom I am on good terms ; but if my dear Maman 
could see things at, close range the comparison would not be to my 
disadvantage. The Comtesse d’Artois possesses one-great advantage 
in having children, but that is the only thing she has and it is not my 
fault if I lack that merit. As for Madame, she has more brains but I 
would not exchange reputations.” The Queen scored on minor points, 
but to the most serious charge she could make no truthful reply. Her 
ardent championship of an unworthy representative of the Crown, of 
whom she knew nothing, advertised the supremacy of the Polignac 
clique, exhibited the King as a pawn in their selfish game, and revealed 
her readiness to sacrifice competent Ministers to the whims of her 
friends. With the fall of the most courageous reformer France had 
produced for generations went one of the last chances of averting a 
catastrophe. Among the shining qualities of the Queen political insight 
and foresight were never to be found. 

G. P. Goocr. 
, (To be continued) 


GOETHE’S FAITH.* 


ITH the spiritual reticence which characterised him Goethe, 

W that great sage whom an unaccountably kind Providence 
bestowed on we Germans, rarely dealt with the last problem 

of man without a veil of poetic language. He could ill tolerate glib 
professions of faith in immortality. Thus Chancellor Mueller, in his 
diary, tells of an incident when he commented “ very heartlessly 
and unfeelingly ” on Frau von Recke’s account of the death of her 
sister and her anticipations of future reunion. Nevertheless, in this same 
conversation, he proclaimed emphatically that it was quite impossible 
for a rational man to believe in non-being, in the sense of cessation 
of thinking and living. Every man thus bore a testimony of immor- 
tality within himself without any volition on his own part. On another 


* This is the first of a series of articles on Goethe in the bicentenary year, 1949. 
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occasion he expresses himself in somewhat Gallic fashion when refer- 
ring to the cult of immortality which became fashionable after the 
publication of Tiedge’s Urania. But, all the same,'he said to 
Eckermann, he was not going to repudiate his personal happiness 
in the belief in future life. He did wish, however, that those who 
held this belief would enjoy their happiness in silence: they had 
no cause to give themselves airs because of it. He proceeded to 
fulminate against the pious people of the land with their pretensions 
to be a kind of aristocracy. He criticised the “silly women who 
preened themselves because they shared with Tiedge the belief in 
immortality.” He would be well pleased if at the end of his life he 
was ushered into another state of being. Only he hoped that he would 
not meet there any of the immortal devotees whom he had known 
here. They would throng around, tormenting him with their exclama- 
tions: “ Were we not right? Did we not foresee it? Has it not 
happened just as we said?” And there would be ennui without 
end. “ Preoccupations regarding immortality,” he went on, “ are 
suitable for the leisured classes and especially for idle women. An 
energetic man who wants to do something worth while in this world, 
and who has therefore to be continually striving, struggling and 
working, leaves the future world alone and contents himself with being 
active and useful in this one.” 

But Goethe does not only criticise the dilettanti of immortality ; 
he is also very scornful of the efforts of the philosophers on this subject. 
Three years before he died, in conversation with Eckermann, he 
said: “ Immortality is one of those eternal problems which the philoso- 
phers cannot elucidate for us. And when they try to prove the eternal 
life of the soul, their words are weak and unconvincing.” At the 
same time he proclaims imperiously: “ To me the eternal existence 
of my soul is proved from my idea of activity ; if I work incessantly 
till my death, nature is bound to give me another form of existence 
when the present one can no longer sustain my spirit.” Immortality 
is to him a postulate of nature, “ for nature cannot dispense with 
the entelecheia (the survival of the soul).” But he limits this affirmation 
by adding: “ We are not all in like manner immortal; and he who 
would manifest himself in the future as a great entelecheta must be 
one now. To me the eternal existence of my soul is proved from 
my idea of activity.” This is the core of his faith. Our actions should 
be brought into relation with the divine within us, with the God who 
is behind us. To see the actions of man in the finite sphere as a mani- 
festation of God’s will in the infinite, this is what differentiates the 
spiritual outlook of the energetic man from that of the man whose 
aim is to be happy; the man of the West from him of the East ; 
the Indo-Germanic philosophy as expounded in the Baghavadita and 
in Zoroaster’s teachings from all doctrines based on withdrawal from 
the world, or on salvation, whether expounded under the name of 
Vedanta, Buddha, Tao or Christ. 

Twice in his life Goethe gave detailed utterance to his deepest 
convictions on man’s destiny, and each time the narration vibrates 
with the overwhelming impression made on his listeners when this 
initiate revealed in magic lucidity the depths of his soul. The Chan- 
cellor writes: ‘‘It was as if Goethe saw unfolded before his eyes a 
panorama of the history of the world which his powerful mind strove 
to reduce to its simplest elements. With every word he spoke his 

whole being assumed a more and more inspired, I might even say 
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prophetic, appearance. Poetry and Truth (Dichtung und Wahrheit) 
were fused together, and his features were illuminated with the repose 
of the seer. It was as if his thoughts soared in a clear unclouded 
realm.” j 

On a bright spring day of the year 1818, the year of the Orphic 
prophecies, a party of four leaves the rather stiff and starchy town 
of Weimar for the lonely Dornburg. There are the two sisters Egloff- 
stein, both of them beautiful and gifted, in that transition age at the 
end of the twenties when intelligent and charming women are at 
their most seductive. There are also Goethe and the Chancellor, 
both, according to the parish register, “old gentlemen ”. but with 
undiminished vitality and joy in life. The four are out to havea pleasant 
day and arrive at the Dornburg in happy mood. Jolinde sketches 
and Goethe teases her according to all the rules of the game. Dinner 
in the small, elegant dining-room passes pleasantly in animated 
conversation. But during the afternoon there was a sudden change 
of mood, perhaps due to the mysterious force which on such spring 
days rises from mother earth through blade and stem, leaf and bloom, 
perhaps to an aura emanating from these two girls in the prime of 
lfe; or maybe it was simply one of those moments of unfolding 
which suddenly move the hearts of man without obvious cause, like 
the opening of the calix of a flower. Whatever the reason, Goethe 
begins to speak in direct fashion of the ultimate and highest things. 

Once again he sees in man’s activity the axis of both his physical 
and his metaphysical existence. ‘‘ The ability,” he says, “‘ to ennoble 
everything perceived by the senses and to infuse the deadest matter 
with the life of the idea is the surest proof of our metaphysical origin. 
However strongly the earth attracts him, with all its thousands of 
manifestations, man still lifts his eyes, searching and yearning, to 
the vast spaces of heaven’s high vault, knowing with deep, clear 
certainty that he is a citizen of that spiritual kingdom in which we 
believe and must believe. In this knowledge lies the secret of our 
eternal striving after an unknown goal; it is the underlying impulse 
of our searching and our contemplation.” Goethe then turns to 
human conscience and human activity. ‘‘ Morality is the ceaseless 
endeavour to reconcile our personal claims on life with the laws of . 
the unseen world. Thus, States have united to protect themselves 
against brutality and anarchy while the whole object of justice and 
legislation is to prevent individuals taking the law into their own 
hands. If the life of mankind throughout the centuries is examined, 
certain general formulas can be discerned which have always exercised 
a magic power over both nations and individuals. These formulas, 
constantly recurring, ever under a thousand variations the same, 
are the mysterious gift of a higher power to those entering on life. 
It is true that each translates these formulas into his own language, 
but the observant student can work out from them a kind of alphabet 
of the cosmic spirit. 

At this point he rises quickly from his seat. With a gentle voice 
he says, “ And now, children, you must let me go down by myself 
to my rocks and stones, down the hill. After a talk like this it is good 
for old Merlin to get back to the ancient elemental things.” “ For a 
long time we followed him affectionately with our eyes,” relates the 
Chancellor, “ as, wrapped in his light grey cloak, he strode with proud 
steps down the valley, stopping from time to time to examine a stone 
or a plant, testing the former with his geological hammer. Lengthen- 
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ing shadows were already being cast by the hills, and into these shadows 
he gradually faded like a phantom from our sight.” The picture that 
unfolds itself has a mythical quality and those present must have 
been deeply moved by the solemnity of the hour. Like the ancient 
magician, after disclosing to his disciples the great spaces of the 
world and the heavens, he leaves them to go and bestow his devotion 
on the lesser brethren of the universe. But this Sermon on the 
Mount had an exoteric character, too. He leaves the relationship 
between the natural world and the supernatural world to shine 
forth as “ an inexplicable, deep feeling,” as an unmistakable presenti- 
ment. Then he turns his attention to the reactions of the intuitively 
sensed power on our conscious life. And, as if he had already revealed 
too much of the last mystery, he vanishes alone into the silent dusk, 
descending into those lower levels of scientific and reflective activity 
which are man’s appropriate sphere. 

Only once does Goethe give full expression in words to his intuitive 
convictions. This was five years earlier, on a grey January day when 
Wieland was borne to his grave at Asmannstedt. He is alone. Indis- 
position gives him a welcome excuse to absent himself from this 
distasteful “ parade of death.” Only Falk is with him to be singled out 
by the fortune of the hour as the recipient of great avowals. It is not 
that Wieland appears greater to him through the effect of separation. 
With undimmed clearness he characterises him as the witty and 
cultured writer of entertaining literature that he was. “ But,” he 
says, “it is something to have passed a life of eighty years in such 
dignity and honour; it is something to have attained to that pitch 
of refined wit, of tender, elegant thought, which predominated so 
delightfully in Wieland’s soul; it is something to have possessed that 
industry, that iron persistency and perseverance in which he surpassed 
us all. The annihilation of such high spiritual powers is a thing that 

-can never.under any circumstances come into question. Nature is 
-not such a prodigal spendthrift of her capital.” He then went on to 
speak mysteriously of death as a spontaneous act. Raphael, he 
said, had put an end to his life in the thirties. To Goethe the basis 
of all life is volition. Souls, or, in Leibnitz’s words, monads, are the 
ultimate elements of all beings as well as the starting point of all 
phenomena in nature. ‘‘ These monads are wont to draw into their 
sphere all that approaches them and transmute it into something 
belonging to themselves, i.e. into a human body, into a plant, an animal, 
or, to go higher still, into a star.” “ The chief monad, which from its 
very condition is utterly unknown to us,” is to him the basic principle, 
the soul of all things, the permanent and eternal. The moment of 
death, of dissolution, is “that in which the chief or ruling monad 
dismisses all those subordinate monads which have hitherto been 
faithful vassals in its service.” He writes: “I therefore regard quitting 
life, as well as the rising into it, as a spontaneous act.” But the 
monads “are by nature so indestructible that even in the moment 
of dissolution they do not abate or lose anything of their activity, 
but continue their progress uninterruptedly. They quit their old 
connections only to enter into new ones at the same instant.” 

Goethe holds these primitive elements of all beings to be related 
to each other in their origin, in their primitive state, but to his.methodi- 
cal mind it is impossible to see them as other than graded and capable 
of development. He believes in “ various classes and degrees.” He 
is certain that these souls, ideas, monads, intentions (to use halting 
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expressions for what is clear to the inner eye) exist as invisible realities 
before they take visible form as natural phenomena. They obey 
“a higher order ” within them, which ensures their regular develop- 
ment according to basic laws. “‘ This process they continue till the 
smaller or larger world, whose completion lies predestined in them, 
at length comes physically into being. Hence it follows that there 
are monads of ants and souls of ants, as well as monads of worlds and 
souls of worlds, and that both are, if not identical, of cognate origin.’ 
They are thus “a script which is worked out in the process of life,” 
as he expresses it in the Orphic stanzas. 

In this manner the old Merlin sees man’s survival after death, 
of course not in the temporal manifestation of the soul but in its basic 
essential substance. “ But,” he adds, with a shade of irony, “ how 
much or how little of this individual existence is worthy to endure 
is another question and a point we must leave to the Deity.” This 
hypothesis is, he says, “in no sort of contradiction with the observa- 
tions I have made during many years regarding the actions of human 
beings and other forms of. existence in nature.” This is to him a 
prerequisite for the forming of conclusions. “ For,” he says, “ ideas 
which have no solid foundation in the sphere of sense-perception 
carry little weight with me, however attractive they may seem. 
Regarding natural phenomena it is not enough for me to conjecture 
and surmise. I must actually know.” Thus the old sage serenely 
balances the world of knowledge with the world of faith. “ Let us try,” 
he says at a later date, “ to penetrate from both sides, but let us keep 
the confines strictly apa: 

For Goethe, the man of the West, the primal origin of existence 
is the force behind all personal appearance, the originator of life, 
the Orderer, Ruler, Perfecter. Metamorphoses, changes of form in 
nature, are to him energy or activity, forming, deforming’. | 
transforming, reforming activity through the volition of the, 
elementary principles which, permanent and indestructible, like 
the warp of God, hold in place the tissue of the world. The most’ 
profound are thus seen by him as ‘completely credible. At times 
there rise up from the depths puzzling premonitions inexplicable to 
our minds and incomprehensible to our thought. “ The progress of 
the monad of a world can and will often elicit many things out of 
the dark bosom of its memory which seem like divinations, though 
they be at bottom only dim recollections of some forgotten state, 
just as human genius discovered the laws concerning the origin of 
the Universe not by dry study but: by a lightning flash of recollection, 
itself being a party to their composition.” What a flash of illumination! 
And with the caution of a master-mind he adds: “It would be 
presumptuous to define or set any extent or limit to such flashes 
of memory in highly developed spirits.” 

Such a conception of the meaning of the world and of life imposes 
heavy responsibility on man. Not so much for what he does, for, 
in that respect, in spite of freedom of choice, he is bound by a thousand 


' inescapable influences; but rather for what he is, for the way he 


- 


is moved by his essential disposition to react to the influences of the 
surrounding world, for the esse rather than the operars, as Schopenhauer 
puts it. But this conception affords also a consoling certainty. If 
it is true that the core of my being is essentially indestructible, always 
taking shape anew, progressing through the ages in ever new forms, 
then our endeavours, sufferings and conquests, our hopes, moments 
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of happiness, aspirations and dreams are all fraught with meaning. 
Then there is indeed a metamorphosis, a development of the monad. 
` Laden with the impressions of a life that has been lived, it advances 
into a new stage and so nothing is lost that we think, feel and do 
during our lives. ‘‘ Man is a first dialogue with God,” says Merlin 
in a grandiose effort to explain this final mystery. “ I do not doubt 
that this dialogue will be sustained in another planet with greater 
depth and understanding. I do not see why a monad such as that of 
Wieland should not in its new state reach the highest combination 
this universe can present. By its industry, zest and the intelligence 
which enabled it to absorb so much wide knowledge, it is surely fitted 
for everything.” 

Here Merlin’s voice assumes a sublime tone. Harmonies resound such 
as were seldom at his command ; like a joyous song his words rise to 
ever more exalted spheres. “ I should be little surprised in so much 
as I should find it entirely consonant with my views if thousands of 
years hence I were to meet this same Wieland as a world-monad ; 
as a star of the first magnitude, to see him and be witness how with 
his sweet light he refreshed and cheered every thing that approached 
him, To fashion the nebulous substance of some comet into light and 
clearness—that were truly a welcome gladsome task for the monad 
of our Wieland ; indeed, generally speaking, if we assume the eternity 
of this existence, we can hardly see any other distinction for monads 
than as blessed co-operating Powers to share eternally in the immortal 
joy of the Gods, The work of creation is entrusted to them. Called 
or uncalled, they will come from everywhere, from all the mountains, 
from the depths of the seas, from all the stars. And who can stop 
them?” Suddenly in the midst of this overwhelming cosmic fantasy 
the seer stops short, and with the deepest calm and assuredness this 
most affirmative of men pronounces the keynote of his amazing life : 
“ As you see me before you I have already been a thousand times and 
hope to return a thousand times again.’ 

Such is Goethe’s faith. He claims his right to survival on the strength 
of his conception of activity. He desires an immortality of effort, not 
an immortality of rest. To him the idea of the survival of what is 
essential in us acts as a mighty spur, not a soporific. To Goethe Faust, 
in the beginning, was the Deed. In activity lies, in his view, the whole 
morality of man, since only through his action, the exercise of his 
powers, does he attain a harmony with the metaphysical roots of 
his being. Goethe desires a creed which justifies man’s real life, giving 
it nobility and purpose. He has no use for one which scorns it, derides 
and debases it, as most creeds had done. All the pride of free humanity 
raises its head in him. He is the old, defiant Prometheus. “ Immortal- 
ity exists because I will it and as I will it.” That is his faith. It fits 
into life. Let it be ours, too. 

ROBERT PRECHTL. 


THE AUSTRALIAN SCENE.* 


ESPITE their keen disappointment at the postponement of the 
BD Tour Australians are in good humour following a Budget 
conceding the people something like £7 10s. per head directly 
in income-tax cuts and pension increases, and not so directly in the 


*All financial figures quoted in this article refer to the Australian £. 
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abolition of sales tax on food and clothing, luxury items excepted. 
But Australia is a family and her members have different viewpoints ; 
and good humour varies in degree. So there are those who regard the 
£60 million “ Concession Budget” as beggarly, having in mind the 
many more millions that the Federal Government finds to spend, 
and spends ; and there are those who think we would all be better off 
were more taxes abolished and more controls relaxed, and were even 
another political party'in power. Perhaps they are right; but they 
are absorbed in the domestic scene, and the intention in this article 
is to survey a larger field. 

Any review of present-day conditions and prospects must have in 
background some reflection of the industrial revolution that the country 
has experienced this century, more precisely since the first world 
war gave a fillip to Australian secondary industry. Australia is not 
now so much a land of wheat, wool and gold as may popularly be 
supposed, but a land rather more of iron and steel, chemicals, food 
and clothing manufactures. In other words her secondary industries 
are now greater than her primary industries, her rural pursuits not now 
so important as those of her urban and metropolitan centres. Yet I 
should qualify my use of the word “important” since her income 
from overseas continues to be earned very largely by her products of 
the land, among which wheat, wool and gold are leading examples ; 
and upon her overseas income she will be greatly dependent for a long 
time to come. 

The idea that this “ revolution ” is in large measure due to stimula- 
tory influences of the second world war—and there are many in as 
well as out of Australia who entertain the idea—is not supported by 
facts. Department of Information figures supplied to me show that 
factory production had overtaken the production of primary industry 
by 1938-9; and an exploration of the position as at that time traces 
the development of secondary industries to the period between the 
two wars, which was aided during that period by a policy of protection. 
Nevertheless, the late war period influenced the position to this extent, 
that whereas in 1938-9 the net value of factory production was {203 
millions, in 1944-5 it was £362 millions. The increase was but a part 
of the astonishing war achievement at a cost of £287 gs. 2d. per head 
of population. Other features of the war-time effort included an 
income-tax peak of 18s. 6d. in the £1 ; an increase of people’s savings 
from £35 per head pre-war to £87 in 1947; and an increase in the 
gross national income to £1,635 millions (for 1947-48), which, though it 
naturally reflects since-the-war inflation, is nevertheless more than 
double the income for the last pre-war year. 

Australia put up with an austerity season or two and endured high 
taxation and rising prices after the war; but many Australians 
decided it had all been worth while when a balanced Budget was 
announced near the end of the second post-war year. The chief reason 
for this satisfaction lies, of course, in the realisation that the Australian 
economy has been kept under control, even though, and perhaps 
in part because, Federal Government expenditure is now five times 
what it was before the war. One interesting item of this expenditure 
is the bill for social services, which totals more than £70 millions. 
The pre-war figure was less than {20 millions. Socialism may or may 
not be coming to stay in Australia (where it is condemned equally with 
capitalism by some thinkers), but Australians will cheerfully put 
politics aside to preserve those services which benefit them—-maternity 
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allowance and child endowment, repatriation, age, invalid and widow 
pensions, unemployment, sickness and hospital concessions and aids 
to rehabilitation, immigration and in many other fields, some of which 
might not easily be described because, conciliatory policy being a guid- 
ing principle of almost all Australian ways of life, it is commonly 
interpreted in terms that result in concessions of a social-service nature 
though they might not be labelled as such. 

If that sounds a little vague, it might help overseas understanding 
to say that Australians think more in terms of practical and direct 
social benefit schemes for all rather than of Socialism as a political 
creed imposed upon all. Some of them think profoundly when the 
political party that waves the standard of Socialism attempts the 
nationalisation of banks, airways and other projects. Some of us 
actually do a lot of thinking aloud. But thought and talk often occasion 
a recoil upon a conservative basis ; and I did hear a certain professor 
attached to an Australian university declare not long ago that 
Australian Labour Governments were among the most conservative 
governments in the world. Some non-Labour theorists, however, would 
argue that Labour’s social service policy is not even remotely conserva- 
tive ; and they profess to see as one of its obvious results a weakening 
of that spirit of hardihood and independence that characterised the 
Australian of a decade or two ago. 

The year 1949 may prove fateful politically in Australia, for it is a 
Federal election year, and a number of major issues raised since the 
war have influenced an emphatic if divided public opinion, whilst 
State and other elections have disclosed some movement away from 
Labour, which has ruled in the Federal Parliament since early in the 
war. But whether there is a change or not—and any forecast at the 
moment would be obscured by the new re-distribution of seats, 
which involves a 25 per cent. increase of members—Federal policy is 
unlikely to change much except in respect of local affairs. , Defence, 
repatriation, food production, industrial development, immigration— 
the major items of' Australian policy—endure without being greatly 
disturbed by changes of Government and being permanent tend 
to become aloof from political control, if not from political stimulus. 

Come what may, the Commonwealth and State Governments 
will continue their extensive and comprehensive, if somewhat costly, 
housing schemes, whereby the country is trying and just failing to 
overtake housing requirements. Australia will continue to extend 
at a cost of millions its already great irrigation areas ; to increase in 
all States the output of electricity ; to organise a National University 
and to assist financially all other universities ; to launch more ships 
in wake of the Iron Yampt, 12,500 tons deadweight and the largest 
ship yet built in Australia ; to develop and extend primary industries 
—in some measure, especially in Queensland, directly for the purpose 
of making food available to Britain; to extend its already well- 
developed air services, which in the last twelve months carried more 
than a million passengers; to beat, if possible, its 1947-8 record 
wheat crop of 202 million bushels; to maintain the Antarctic 
Research Expedition; and, through its Commonwealth Division of 
Industrial Development, to continue to assist industrial expansion. 
There are complementary bodies to this Division in the States, 
Western Australia providing an interesting example with its Depart- 
ment of Industrial Development, which sponsors new enterprises 
and assists industries by technical advice and, if necessary, finance. 
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Although Australia’s natural resources do not include oil, cotton, 
rubber and softwoods, they are nevertheless so very great as to make 
her rich indeed in raw materials, particularly minerals, including 
unexploited deposits of those fuel-potentials of the future, uranium 
and thorium. Some indication of what these raw materials are may 
be obtained from a glance at a selection of Australia’s chief secondary 
industries: iron and steel goods, drugs and chemicals, paints, soap, 
chemical fertilisers, engineering products, electrical installations and 
appliances, tram and railway rolling stock, agricultural implements, 
wireless apparatus, hosiery and knitted goods, clothing, boots and 
shoes, sugar, brewing, tobacco, furniture, grain milling. Some indus- 
tries that were decidedly the result of war-time stimulus caused by . 
local demand have been further stimulated to exploit overseas markets, 
and since the war have exported some millions of pounds’ worth of 
machines and machinery, including electrical machinery and internal 
combustion engines, agricultural implements, tractors and road equip- 
ment, earth-moving plant (some of this notably to U.S.A.) and mining 
machinery. According to a late-1948 Commonwealth Bank Bulletin, 
exports of metal manufactures and machinery have increased five-fold 
since 1938-9. 

The Australian economy can be regarded as essentially sound 
because it is based in the two fields of primary and secondary produc- 
tion. Drought ahd flood and vermin (rabbits and locusts, for example) 
cost countless millions ; and industrial troubles have been costly, too. 
But a constant nation-wide study of the primary producer’s problems, 
often enabled by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
as well as by many lesser organisations devoted to progress, has 
reduced the natural hazards of rural life so that neither flood nor 
drought nor fire can have other than a limited effect. Vermin control 
is thorough and increasingly effective; and the rabbit has a dollar- 
earning value to-day from its skin. In respect of politics in industry, 
this article illumines a tale of progress that has not been appreciably 
hindered by waterfront upheavals, the most troublesome of industrial 
troubles that this country knows. 

Progress has at times been costly, as is illustrated by to-day’s high 
prices, chief bugbear of the Australian housewife and, as naturally 
follows, of the Australian trader. He has tended to make a scapegoat 
of price control; but controls are going off many building materials 
and some 30,000 miscellaneous items excepting essential foods toward 
the end of 1948, and relaxation of controls may imply that prices 
have reached their peak. Whether there will be any immediate fall 
is a poser. However, a National Bank summary of existing conditions 
takes the view that there will be no early recession of prices and trade 
activity; and there is evidence confirming this view, notably a 
continuing shortage of labour that does not look like being eased for 
years to come and in many industrial fields a lag in production due 
chiefly to this shortage. Some industrialists complain that the expan- 
sion of industry has outrun the supply of labour; that industrial 
expansion has continually drained rural industry of man-power. 
Both parties have a case that can be met only by the provision of more 
labour, which in turn can come only from an increase of population. 
This is chiefly being sought under Federal schemes representing as 
vigorous an immigration policy as Australia ever pursued; and 
a most interesting policy it is since it includes the education of immi- 
grants for particular industries and their direction to those industries. 
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Industrial expansion has doubtless influenced the general shortage 
of labour in both primary and secondary fields. The 1947 census 
showed the rural population to be 31:06 of the total population, 
the metropolitan and provincial figures combined being 68-69 per cent. 
The figures are appropriate to the position wherein secondary industries 
have outdistanced primary industries. The cry is for more expansion, 
more production, more population. There are demands yet to supply. 
Thus Australia has good reason to look forward pleasantly to a future 
that will provide work and opportunity for all sorts and conditions 
of men and women. 

JAMES POLLARD. 

Western Australia. 


THE PERFECT MARRIAGE. 


T is possible for theatre-goers to tire of the anemic amours of 

creatures in whom none can take any rational interest; and 

some of those who have felt this have welcomed the reappearance 
of a real story of the full-blooded love of a genuine man and woman 
in The Barretts of Wimpole Street. It would have been scarcely less real 
if the lovers had never lived, and Mr. Besier had invented them, instead 
of closely following the tale revealed in the intimate letters published 
fifty years ago, and written just over a hundred years ago. When 
they originally came out some of us were a trifle disappointed. We 
read in the first: “ I do, as I say, love these books with all my heart 
—and I love you too ”—and Miss Barrett’s reply—‘“I thank you, 
dear Mr. Browning, from the bottom of my heart ’—instead of asking 
him whether he thought himself entitled to address in such terms a 
lady whom he had not yet even met. It seemed obvious that the 
“young people ”—they were 32 and 30 respectively—-understood 
one another from the first. There were to be none of those dark 
despairs, ruffling hopes, blank misgivings, rapturous revelations, which 
make up a well-conducted love story. The rest of the two volumes 
—packed with dots and dashes—were sure to be an anti-climax ; 
so it was needless to go any further. Yet they are well worth reading 
for all that. Or it is possible to read the story in the biographies 
composed since the letters were published, or in either of two most 
delightful books—-Miss Carola Oman’s Miss Barretts Elopement, and 
Mr. Percy Lubbock’s Elizabeth Barrett Browning as seen in her Letters. 

The last-named finds it particularly marvellous that one so 
“reticent,” who “ had no intimate friends,” should even have begun 
a correspondence with “this hidden stranger.” In point of fact, a 
_ man usually has not many intimates after the age of thirty, outside 
the circle of his relatives, the survivors of his school and college friend- 
ships, and, perhaps, one or two professional associates. Browning 
had none of these except the first. Yet he did actually succeed in 
making a number of intimate friends. To begin with, there were the 
“ Colloquials,” that curious club which centred round the pleasant 
riverside village of Limehouse. Of these, Domett and Arnould were 
the chief in love—Domett, to whom Browning addressed ‘‘ The Guard- 
ian Angel,” his first poem after his marriage, and perhaps the sweetest 
of all, and Arnould, who so faithfully attended the three nights of 
A Blot in the Scutcheon to applaud, and would have done so if it had 
run for thirty. When the “ Colloquials ” were scattered to the winds, 
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Browning made close friends in London—Talfourd, Macready, Forster 
and Procter. To some of these he dedicated his works in the most 
affectionate language, and he was not the man to profess what he 
did not feel then, any more than when he wrote to Thomas Carlyle, 
on his return from Italy, of his five years’ ‘hunger ” for the sight of 
him. Nor were female intimates wanting—all, one hastens to add, 
several years older than himself. Such were Euphrasia Haworth, 
and Eliza and Sarah Flower—the last the authors of “ Nearer my 
God to Thee.” As for reticence, who could have cared to entertain a 
poet whose poems would not sell, and whose plays only emptied the 
house, unless he made himself agreeable? “ Usually I talk a great 
deal,” Mr. Churchill admitted recently ; and Browning did the same. 
The real wonder—as Miss Barrett at once saw—was that so popular 
and fascinating a man should have found it worth while to correspond 
with and visit a supposedly permanent invalid like herself, however 
distinguished for her writings. 

The assurance with which he did homage to her as the better poet 
is marvellous indeed. One of the most glaring faults seems to have 
struck him as no fault at all. He was himself a wonderful rhymer; 
his few bad rhymes occur when he is in a serio-comic vein. But she 
had stanza after stanza of barbarous dissonance—in particular, 
the solemn climax of the once greatly admired “ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship ” is marred by a line in which “ certes ” is made to rhyme 
with “ virtues.” Fancy such a double rhyme occurring in “ The 
Guardian Angel” or “ The Lost Mistress’’! When a literary corres- 
pondent expostulated with her, she was able to justify herself by 
something which Browning had written, but which her biographer, 
J. H. Ingram, does not quote ; and this was before the famous corres- 
pondence had even begun. Browning must have been already infatu- 
ated to have written it, whatever it was. Yet it was as persons, and 
not as poets, that Robert and Elizabeth loved one another. Mr. 
Besier makes him tell her that he knew her face perfectly well before 
he had even seen it. This may have been so or not, but the converse 
is certainly true. She had the same uncanny experience which Kipling 
has finely imagined in “ The Brushwood Boy,” and Lady Fortescue 
has related as sober matter of fact of herself, telling us how the moment 
she first caught sight of John Fortescue in Thomas Hardy’s garden, she 
saw the very face she had dreamed of for years. This is how Miss 
Barrett writes to Browning on February 24th, 1846: 

I was thinking the other day that certainly and after all (or rather 
before all) I had loved you all my life unawares, that is, the idea of 
you. Women begin for the most part (if ever so little given to reverie), 
by meaning, in an aside to themselves, to love such and such an ideal, 
seen sometimes in a dream... and here is mine... shall I tell you? 

. even to the visible sign of the black hair and the complexion. 

Another notable thing about the love story is what some of her 
friends thought the miraculous cure wrought on her by Robert 
Browning’s love. When he first visited her she could not stand 
unsupported. She suffered from disease both of the nerves and the 
lungs, and it was believed that the fresh air which might have cured 
the one would have been fatal to the other. Her biographers have 
not been very clear about this, and Browning himself was at fault. 
For many months he had supposed that she suffered from an incurable 
spinal disease, and would never be able to leave her room. He, who 
had been so full of life, so eager to see the world, had been ready, he 
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told her, to devote his whole life to her, if it meant no more than a 
visit for an hour every day. There is no doubt that he meant it, that 
he would never have gone abroad, that he would never even have gone 
where he was not within easy reach of Number 50, Wimpole Street. 
“ O glorious trial of exceeding love!” It is the wonderfullest thing 
in all this “ strange eventful history.” But the trial was spared him. 
The mild winter of 1845-6 gave relief to her lungs, while it was Brown- 
ing himself who cured the nervous complaint—as it seemed by a 
miracle—and yet it was all very simple. All her family had taken her 
for granted as a permanent invalid. In a beautiful letter written to 
her friend, Mrs. Martin, after her marriage, she told her how she had 
lived “ on the outside of her life” ; even her poetry, she said, “ was 
a thing on the outside of me.” She was in “a thoroughly morbid and 
desolate state.” And then He came, with his superabundant vitality, 
and breathed that vitality into her. 

Struck by the romance of the “ elopement,” G. K. Chesterton calls 
the whole proceeding the one act of deception of Browning’s life. But 
nobody told Mr. Barrett any lies. He knew of Browning’s visits to 
his daughter. He did not care to know him. He prevented her from 
going south as ordered by the doctor—the one thing which would 
offer some prospect of her restoration to health. Yet he systematically 
neglected her. Far from disgusting her with that inordinate affection 
which Mr. Besier has introduced to satisfy the curious taste of some 
theatrical patrons, he only paid her a visit of five minutes in a day 
—and by no means daily. At 38 Elizabeth Barrett was entitled 
to marry whomsoever she pleased, and her purpose would have been 
frustrated if she had exposed herself to one of those violent scenes of 
which she had already had experience. So on September 12th, 1846, 
she went off quietly and got married, and not a dog barked. There 
was no elopement in the usual sense of the word. “ Surely, surely,” 
she is made to say in the delightfully Victorian language which Miss 
Oman put into the mouth of her characters, “ if one’s flight is known 
to have been prefaced by the church ceremony none can use such an 
expression of us.” Intense as was their passion for one another, the 
beauty of the love story lies not so much in this, or in any particular 
episode, as in its enduring character. “ When I was a child,” she wrote 
to him, “ I heard two married people talking. One said to the other, 
‘The most painful part of marriage is the first year, when the lover 
changes into the husband by slow degrees’.”’ It seemed a dreadful 
thing to her then, and she had never forgotten. She was determined 
that her own marriage should be different from the unions to 
which others had doomed themselves. Before and since the year 
1846 many and many a pair have laughed over the discordant harmon- 
ies of married couples they knew, and made up their minds to be an 
exception. But it was Mr. and Mrs. Browning’s lot to achieve success, 

There were difficulties from the first. They had, indeed, one point 
in common, on which Wordsworth permitted himself an unexpectedly 
caustic comment: “ I hope that these young people will make them- 
selves intelligible to one another, for neither of them will ever be 
intelligible to anybody else.” But in their style of versification and in 
their views of many subjects—as dog stealers, duelling, and, later on, 
spiritualism and the character of Napoleon I]I—they differed widely. 
Physically, they were a striking contrast. There are observers who 
think this makes for happiness. They forget what an obstacle it is 
to many sorts of companionship—in walking, riding, sport, even 
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social functions and visiting picture galleries. In their temperaments, 
on the other hand, they resembled one another rather too much. 
Elizabeth was “ headlong ” through life; so was Robert. She passed 
early into a Byronic phase; so did he. The poetic frenzy seized her 
at a very early age ; asit did him. Both were wilful; and when strong 
wills come together, they are apt to clash. In fact one can hardly 
blame eae Martineau for having regarded ‘ ‘the marriage of two 
poets ” “ perilous experiment.” Perhaps her idea was only the 
common Sealine one that where there are odours of burnt meat 
and a smoky fire, romance goes out through the opened: window 
as well. Yet Browning proved at least that the poetic temperament ` 
is not to be invariably associated with irregular habits. Like his elder 
contemporaries Haydon and Hunt, he hated to see a table which should 
be sacred to the Muses littered with tradesmen’s bills. But while they 
impatiently threw them from them once and again, until they resurrec- 
ted in the sinister and inexorable form of a baliff’s warrant, Browning 
got rid of them in a better way. He paid them. No bill was allowed 
to stand over for more than a week. But if Miss Martineau was hinting at 
more than mere domestic matters, she was speedily undeceived. 
Neither of them had any feeling towards the other except that over- 
whelming love which makes unselfishness, forbearance, duty, merely 
irrelevant: ‘‘ Love is duty.” 

During their short married life, till he death in 1861, they lived 
mainly in Florence in Casa Guidi, where the first three lines of her 
poem which carries that name surprises the English traveller with the 
sight of his own language inscribed in an Italian street. Here their 
principal friends were Americans such as the sculptor Story and the 
novelist Hawthorne and his family. What struck those friends most 
of all in this handsome couple—for Robert Browning was a fine man 
in the prime of life and his wife had regained much of her girlish beauty 
—was the contrast between the man with his immense animal virility, 
and the frail diminutive woman, her “rapt soul” sitting in her eyes. 
Another American, G. S. Hillard, wrote: “ I have never seen a human 
frame which seemed so nearly a transparent veil for a celestial and 
immortal spirit.” Story said: ‘It was impossible to escape the influ- 
ence of the magnetic fluid of love and poetry that was constantly 
passing between husband and wife.” “ Mrs. Browning’s character,” 
he thought, “ was well-nigh perfect.” In this last sentence one is 
tempted to suggest that there is one word too many. 

But if she was perfect, Robert assuredly was not. Miss Martineau 
found him “ irritable.” He had headaches about the time when this 
was written. Yet his wife, who suffered so very much more, never 
seems to have assumed the invalid’s privilege of peevishness. His 
hasty temperament had not been brought under control as hers had 
been, by years of devotion and resignation, “ for with her,” to quote 
Story again, “ every thing was religion.” Browning: was fiercely 
combative, and proud of the fact: “I was ever a fighter.” He hada 
somewhat equivocal reason for excusing a certain unlovely trait in Dante: 

Dante who loved well because he hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving. 

He had even something of the infamous Ludwyche of “ Pippa 
Passes ” : 

Yet do one thing at least I can— 
Love a man or hate a man 
Supremely. ’ 
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This makes more admirable his unwearying womanly tenderness to 
her and her son in sickness and in health. He was the perfect husband 
and theirs the perfect marriage. 

It would be an interesting, though no easy task, to trace their mutual 
influence as poets, Though he inspired “ Sonnets from the Portuguese ” 
and she “ By the Fireside,” they preferred to keep from one another 
what they were writing, and their influence on one another’s technique 
was slight. Yet Greek thought which meant all the world to her never 
captured him till after their meeting, when he composed ‘‘Balaustion’s 
Adventure ” and that profound study, “ Aristophanes’ Apology,” 
and translated three Greek plays. “ Like another Helen,” she brought 
him home 

To the glory that was Greece, 


A. F. FREMANTLE. 


THE MEGALITHIC GRAVES AND 
WALLS OF SCILLY. 


WENTY-EIGHT miles to the west of the mainland of Cornwall, 
beyond Land’s End, lies the little archipelago of the Isles of 
Scilly. They are not too difficult of access. In summer a 
steamer plies nearly every day between Penzance and St. Mary’s ; 
there is also a frequent service of aeroplanes. By sea, in good weather, 
the journey takes three hours ; by air, twenty minutes. Very different 
was the experience of Dr. William Borlase, who writes in 1756 in his 
Scilly Islands: “It is reckoned only six or eight hours’ passage 
(with a fair wind) from St. Michael’s Mount to Scilly, but we made it 
a great deal more.” Only five of the Islands are now inhabited, St. 
Mary’s, Tresco, St. Martin’s, St. Agnes and Bryher. Many of the others 
are but bare rocks, the haunts of seals and sea birds, but a few, such as 
Téan, Samson, St. Helen’s and the Gugh, among the larger Isles. 
although uninhabited to-day, show signs of former occupation, and 
present problems as full of interest as the others. 

If, as seems possible, the Scillies were the Cassiterides of the Greeks, 
the “ Fortunate Isles,” so remote as to be regarded by the ancients 
with awe and reverence, they may have been used by them as burial 
places for their heroes, not only because of their remoteness, but because, 
being islands, no departed spirit could cross that watery boundary. 
There is no doubt that the dead were regarded by primitive man as 
of greater consequence than the living. The Isles are crowded with 
megalithic graves of sufficient size and obvious importance to warrant 
the assumption that those buried therein were venerated by the inhabi- 
tants of the numerous hut circles with which they are often in close 
proximity, which, beside the tombs, shrink into insignificance. “ The 
houses,” remarks Mr. O’Neil Hencken in his Cornwall and Scilly, “ are 
few, insignificant and unsubstantial; the tombs are numerous, 
massive and constructed of ponderous and rugged masonry.” He 
further adds, ‘‘ The number of chambered barrows in Scilly is amazing, 
and offers a most interesting field for speculation.” If the Islands were 
larger than they are to-day, at the time the graves were built the 
size of the individual Islands could never have been considerable, 
and there is little to suggest that they were at any time fertile. Borlase 
is at some pains to point out, and with undoubted truth, that “ many 
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Hedges (stone alignments) now under water, and Flats which stretch 
from one Island to another, are plain endings of a former union subsist- 
ing between these now distinct Islands.” 

There is little doubt that in former times the Islands supported a 
large population. Limpets must have formed a staple food, to judge 
by the piles of shells which have come to light in the middens. It may 
well be that not only the actual inhabitants, but other peoples, may 
have used the Scillies as burial places for their great ones. Excavations 
show that many graves are now buried under the sand, as in Lower 
Town, St. Martin’s, so that the total number of both dead and living, 
in any case, appears disproportionate to the present size of the 
Islands. “ What we see happening every day,” writes Borlase, “ may 
assure us of what has happened in former times, and from the banks 
of sand and the low lands giving way to the Sea, and the beaches 
becoming still more open and irremediable, it appears that there has 
been a gradual declension and diminution of the Solids, and as 
gradually a progressive ascendancy of the Fluids for many ages.” 

“The Barrows,” he tells us, ‘ are very numerous and constructed 
in one manner. The outer ring is composed of large stones pitch’d 
on end, and the heap within consists of smaller stones, clay and earth 
mix’d together. They have generally a cavity of stonework in the middle 
cover’d with flat stones, but the Barrows are of various dimensions, 
and the cavities, which being low and covered with rubble, are scarce 
apparent in some, consist of such large materials in others, that they 
make the principal figure in the whole monument,” According to Mr. 
Hencken, the tombs are of three kinds: 1. the passage grave ; 2. the 
covered gallery ; 3. the closed chamber. The megalithic graves on the 
mainland of Brittany, to which those in Scilly are comparable, are 
more massive in construction than those on the Isles, where smaller 
stones are used, and the covered gallery and closed chamber are of more 
frequent occurrence than the great passage graves, of which there are 
only two on St. Mary’s and one on the now uninhabited Island of 
the Gugh. The graves on the Porth Hellick Down, St. Mary’s, are 
irregularly scattered, but on Bryher, Samson and the Gugh, they tend 
to lie along the crest or axis of the Islands in an exposed position, 
running roughly E. and W., the largest grave placed near the cliff 
edge on the highest promontory. The three types of graves are, usually, 
externally round or oval in shape, with a single or double revetment 
of stones enclosing the mound. 

Of the two passage graves on St. Mary’s, the one on Porth Hellick ` 
Down, to the south, although similar in construction to that of Bant’s 
Carn, to the north, is in a better state of preservation. Like the other 
graves it is surrounded without by a retaining wall of clay and stones, 
but no mortar was visible between the stones within. “It is fairly 
complete except for the roofing stones of the passage,” writes Mr. 
Hencken. “It also has an unusual feature which appears again in 
the Spanish Peninsula, a large slab separating the chamber from the 
passage. No human remains were found, but several fragments of 
pots were recovered as well as pieces of pumice stone.” The other 
passage grave, on St. Mary’s, Bant’s Carn, although less perfect, and 
very difficult of access on account of undergrowth, shows a different 
method of construction, the stones being smaller, roughly laid in 
two or three courses, slightly corbelled, so that the chamber, oval 
without, tends to narrow towards the roof within. In places the narrow- 
ing appears to be strengthened by a kind of rough mortar. I also 
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found traces of mortar in a covered gallery above Cromwell’s Castle on 
Tresco. 

Covered galleries are very numerous on the Islands. There are several 
on Porth Hellick Down and on the Gugh, Samson and Bryher., Most 
of them are round or oval without, and, like the passage graves and 
. closed chambers, covered with a mound of earth. The one on Tresco, 
to which I have referred, appeared structurally to lie between the 
. passage grave and the covered gallery, being rather longer than is usual, 
at least in Scilly, than the latter, and approached by what seemed 
to be a short passageway, but I am not certain of this. The stones 
' round the inner chamber were completely exposed, no remains of 
an earth superstructure or revetment being visible. Writing of one 
of the largest, on Buzza Hill, St. Mary’s, Dr. Borlase says: “ We found 
no bones nor urns, but some strong unctuous earth which smelt cadaver- 
ous. In the middle of the Barrow was a large cavity full of earth ; 
there was a passage into it at the eastern end, one foot eight inches 
wide, betwixt two stones set on end; the cavity was four feet eight 
inches wide in the middle of it, the length of it twenty-two feet, it was 
walled on each side with masonry and mortar. The walls or sides 
four feet ten inches high; at the western end it had a large flat stone 
on its edge which terminated the cavity; its length bore East and 
by North and it was covered from end to end with large flat stones, 
several of which wê removed, and others, had been carried off before 
for building the new Pier.” On Samson, among a row of barrows 
along its axis, is one grave in the form of a small stone-lined kist, 
originally covered with a large stone which has been removed. In 
plan and building it differs from the others, as the stones which formed 
the sides are carefully fitted together instead of the usual rough 
method of construction, i.e. the stones are placed side by side instead 
of being laid roughly one upon another, with a large upright boulder 
at the end, and roofed with huge boulders spanning the width of the 
chamber. 

According to Mr. Hencken the dimensions of the chambered graves 
vary from twenty to seventy-five feet in the diameter of the barrow ; 
between three to five feet in the height of the chambers, and from 
eight to seventeen feet in length. Very few are perfectly orientated, 
although the usual inclination is N.W. to S.E. The date of the 
graves is probably about 2,000 B.c. It is evident by the scarcity 
of the ‘‘finds,’’ as the result of recent excavations, that many 
of the graves have been rifled in the past. The objects vary 
from a fragment of pumice stone, bits of cremated bones and broken 
pots, to pieces of bronze and copper. Pots of the “beaker type” 
similar to those found in the Quiberon Peninsula in Brittany have also 
come to light, and many other vessels comparable in pattern and 
construction to those from the Breton megaliths. The remains of a 
cinerary urn containing ashes and cremated bones was found in Bant’s 
Carn, and amber beads are among the finds in other graves of Scilly. 
No carved stones have been discovered, as at Carnac, where a few 
incised slabs can be seen fn situ in some of the tombs. 

To-day no large circles or stone avenues remain on the Islands, 
but Borlase refers to some on St. Mary’s, of considerable dimensions, 
in close proximity to two tumuli. “ Circles of stones, erect, I saw 
several.” He goes on to describe the largest, on the edges of the area 
of which “ are nine vast stones remaining with some others of a smaller“ 
size, planted in a circular line ; there is no uniformity in their shape, 
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and at very unequal distances were they at first erected, as appears 
from that part of the circumference from which no stone has been 
taken away.” Although no trace of this circle is now to be found, 
many “ standing stones ” are still in position on the Islands, in distinct 
relation to those other interesting features of prehistoric culture 
which Mr. Hencken describes as “ancient field walls,” which he: 
appears to assume served a similar purpose to that of the modern 
field walls, namely, to divide one part of the Islands from another 
and enclosure from enclosure, although he touches briefly on another 
aspect òf them to which I propose to draw special attention. 

Remains of these walls are to be found on many of the Islands, 
indeed on most of the large ones; Old Man and Bryher, for instance, 
and also on the sandy flats of Samson, visible at low tide. These were 
probably used solely as dividing walls, and they must, in my opinion, be 
distinguished from the more remarkable “alignments ” connecting 
the tumuli along the axis of some of the hills. If the walls ante-date 
the graves, and the reason for this assumption will be discussed later, 
and are merely field walls, there seems no reason why they, should 
have been placed in the line of the graves, and so appear as related 
to them. Borlase noticed “ remains of hedges ” on the ridge of Bryher, 
but he never amplifies his first assumption that they are other than’ 
field walls. The point I wish to emphasise is that the “ walls ” are 
of two distinct types—the boundary walls or hedges and those which 
connect the graves. The modern walls are built without mortar, 
and, unlike those on ‘the Cornish mainland, with spaces between the 
stones through which the wind can travel without demolishing the 
structure. Some of the ancient walls may have been of similar construc- 
tion and have served the same purpose, but so little remains of them 
that to describe them thus is somewhat misleading. Borlase mentions 
what he calls “stone hedges and Inclosures.” He also describes, 
as previously stated, the large circle through which a line of stones 
ran roughly W.N.W. and E.S.E., ending close to a barrow, another 
being visible on the south side of the enclosure. He does not suggest a 
possible connection between the “stone hedges ” and tumuli. The 
point evidently did not occur to him. But on looking at his diagram 
I cannot but conjecture that a possible clue as to the purpose of the 
alignments may be found in the line of stones crossing the circle, 
ending, as has been noticed, in close proximity to a tumulus. The 
barrows which he excavated on Porth Hellick Down are not connected 
by stone rows, and although he mentions the “stone hedges” on 
other of the Islands, he appears to take for granted a they are 
merely the remains of field enclosures. 

Comparison of the Breton alignments with those of Scilly is s enlighten-, 
ing. Although their actual purpose is obscure, it has been suggested 
that the Breton ‘‘rows’”’ as for example, at Le Mainio, which cross a 
low tumulus, were of “ memorial intention,” carried along a route ; 
leading up to (as in Scilly Isles) or past cromlechs.. At Sainte Barbe 
they appear to bear relation to a silted-up inlet and a ford over the 
Crach River. Here we have a possible resemblance of intention between 
the monuments of Brittany and those of Scilly. In both instances 
the alignments may have served the purpose of linking together the 
graves so as to form a “ burial route ” between them. This, in the case 
of Scilly, is the more credible when we consider how greatly the 
Scillies have decreased in size since the erection of the graves. Then, 


- the many islands may have been united as one. Another suggestion 
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that the alignments were paths by which the spirits of the dead were 
guided to their resting places is worth consideration. 

The Breton alignments, as at La Mainio, run over or beside tumuli. 
Monsieur La Rouzic dates the “ rows ” as of a later period than the 
graves, and considers that the standing stones so often found beside 
them were afterwards incorporated in the alignments. In her article 
on Carnac in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Miss V. C. C. Collum 
writes: “ The alignments usually lead up to or past cromlechs, the 
tallest stones standing nearest the enclosures.” It appears that by 
comparison with those at 'Carnac and the district we may guess at 
the purpose and origin of the alignments in Scilly. In places the 
“rows” are possibly prototypes of the foundations of the walls of 
to-day, but it appears to me impossible to conjecture that the lines 
of single stones between the tumuli served any other purpose than 
some obscure use connected with the burials. Lines of graves are 
to be found on the Gugh, Samson, St. Martin’s, Bryher and Old Man ; 
on Bryher and Samson the connection of the stone rows with them 
is especially apparent. Not by chance do such lines of small stones 
run approximately E. and W. from one tumulus to another between ‘ 
two given points. The stones, varying in height (but this is probably 
due to weathering) are placed at approximately regular intervals 
between a series of tumuli, the lines of graves and stones usually 
terminating in one barrow larger than the rest. Also, in one or two 
instances, as on Bryher, I fancied that I could trace the remains of 
three parallel rows, but as the down round about was littered with 
stones, it is difficult to affirm this with certainty. On the Gugh 
remained what may have been a double line of stones between the 
tumuli, but with so many gaps between them that I could not deter- 
mine whether or not they actually formed a second row as they appeared 
to do. On some islands erosion has caused standing stones to be 
left on the beach, isolated or with others, and these may be the founda- 
tions of former field walls, as they appear to have no connection with 
the graves, and, as on Samson, are not far from one of the middens 
of which the Islands contain so many examples. 

The megalithic remains on the Isles of Scilly have been by no 
means exhaustively studied, and indeed some of the more remarkable 
problems which they raise have hardly yet been formulated. The 
view here suggested that certain of the stone rows, those connecting 
the graves, have some religious significance, and are not mere field 
walls as Hencken and others have thought, appears to be a new one. 
It is to be hoped that further excavations and research will be under- 
taken to test this suggestion which, if substantiated, would modify 
our interpretation of a notable feature of Scillonian archeology. 

: EVELYN V. CLARK. 


SQUIRRELS GOOD AND BAD. 


QUIRRELS are wild animals that have always endeared themselves 
to man, largely because of their charming ways and great intelli- 
gence. When speaking of squirrels in Britain, however, it is im- 
portant to state what species is being referred to, for we have two 
quite distinct kinds of squirrel. This distinction is so great that it 
divides the two creatures into entirely separate categories. First there 
is the native red squirrel, a charming and beautiful animal, almost 
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entirely beneficial; then the mischievous and completely outlawed 
grey squirrel, altogether a coarser animal and really an alien from 
North America. The grey squirrel has no redeeming features at all, 
although it is far commoner than its British cousin. Forgetting the 
foreign intruder for the present, let us see what sort of creature our 
native squirrel is. Most people would recognise a squirrel when they 
saw one. In form it has a certain similarity with a human being, 
especially when seen sitting up on its haunches holding food in its tiny 
hands, looking for all the world like someone eating an apple. 

It has been called our most beautiful wild animal on numerous 
occasions, and at close quarters its thick, reddish-brown coat and long, 
bushy tail are very attractive. The breast and underparts are dull 
white and the whole colour of the fur undergoes definite changes at 
certain times of the year. This is caused by two moults, an unusual 
occurrence for a wild animal. Each May the hair of the body is replaced 
by a shorter, rougher coat of chestnut red. This gives place in October 
to a longer coat more of a brownish-grey tint, while the tail gets lighter 
in colour and thinner. This winter change is accompanied by the 
growth of long tufts on the always prominent ears and also by long hair 
on the palms and soles of the feet. These are to protect the squirrel 
from the winter cold and damp, for no other creature suffers so much 
from inclement weather. The ears thus protected from frost-bite 
present a very strange appearance. The red squirrel does not hibernate 
like other animals, although long sleeps are frequent in severe weather, 
and this special provision for the wet, cold days of winter is necessary 
in what is rather a delicate creature. Even so, many squirrels die of 
exposure in hard winters. 

The back legs are long and very powerful, while the front ones, or 
arms, are short and used only for clinging and feeding. Both have long 
claws, the fore-paws being very much like hands. The large, bright, 
beady eye, ever on the alert, is a characteristic feature of the adult 
squirrel that gains it much affection from man. Children everywhere 
love squirrels, especially as they figure so largely in nursery tales 
and folk-lore of many lands. In Norway, for instance, the squirrel is 
regarded as the messenger or postman of the forests, and Norse folk- 
legends are full of tales how the squirrel carries messages between the 
denizens of the countryside. In German folk-lore the squirrels, as the 
little people of the trees, are said to have an alliance with the fairies of 
the grass and flowers. 

The agility of the squirrel.is proverbial and has to be seen to be 
believed. It is thought that there is no record of it ever losing its foot- 
hold. The red squirrel is seldom found away from trees, mostly deci- 
duous like oak and ash in the woods, and spends most of its time in the 
tree-tops, where centuries ago it earned for itself the legend that it was 
a flying animal.. It does not actually fly, of course, but almost seems 
to as it bounds from branch to branch and from tree to tree. The tail 
is usually kept down and is used as a balancer when extra long leaps 
have to be made. On the ground the squirrel makes rapid progress, 
jumping with all fours, rather like a miniature kangaroo, but it is in 
the branches that its powers are fully exploited. Catch a squirrel 
unawares near the ground and in a flash it has scaled the tree, grasping 
the trunk as if it were trying to put its arms around it. Off along a 
convenient branch, a leap to another, then when safety is reached on 
some half-concealed perch, it will often as not turn round and 
chatter angrily at you. For the red squirrel is a noisy little animal at 
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times, and the torrents of squirrel invective and abuse that are often 
poured on the unsuspecting heads of, intruders are terrible to hear. 
This fiery scolding is really quite amazing at times. 

Few obstacles present any difficulty. It can climb anything, any- 
_ where. Ifit runs along a narrowing branch that does not touch another 

from a nearby tree, then that tree is soon reached with a powerful leap. 
Watching a squirrel’s acrobatics in the tree-tops, the ordinary observer 
feels he is watching a film that is being shown too quickly. The little 
jumper is past each hazard before we realise it. When coming down a 
tree, it always descends head first, literally pouring its body from the 
trunk to the ground beneath. If you were to dissect a full-grown 
squirrel you would find that it possesses an extraordinarily large and 
deep pair of lungs—nature’s equipment for its aerial gait. The red 
squirrel was once very common in woods and parks all over the 
country, but since 1900 there has been a marked decrease in its 
numbers, consequent upon the spread of the grey squirrel. For wher- 
ever the wicked little alien comes he kills and so persecutes the red 
squirrel that the Britisher is driven out. This has resulted in the 
gradual disappearance of the red variety from many areas, until now 
it is found mainly in Scotland, the North, Wales and East Anglia, that 
is where grey squirrels have not taken over to any extent. 

As far as its significance to agriculture goes the little red squirrel is 
not entirely blameless, for it does eat a certain amount of seeds, fruit 
and buds. In Scotland it damages young trees by gnawing the inner 
bark as well as biting off the shoots and buds of pine and fir trees, 
but all this is not economically very important, and it can generally 
be given a fairly good character. When compared with the grey 
squirrel, its ways are almost perfect. Nuts form the bulk of its food, 
and it is especially fond of hazels, chestnuts, acorns and beech-mast. 
It also eats various berries, fungi, seeds, fruit, bulbs, flowers, haws, 
and rarely eggs and young birds. Hoarding of food is a regular habit, 
and a main store is kept together with several subsidiary ones, although 
often enough it forgets where they all are. Nuts are buried in the 
ground and toadstools carried to the clefts of trees to dry. A watchful 
observer in the countryside will often come across little stores of food 
of various kinds, always the larders of this animal. If you have the 
good fortune to know where red squirrels are to be found they can 
sometimes be attracted to gardens and partly tamed by leaving them 
little piles of nuts in a fixed place each day. Once they discover it they’ 
will visit the spot daily, picking up whatever is there, and often becom- 
ing quite friendly. 

Red squirrels make quite good pets if taken when young. If an 
accident befalls their mother, baby squirrels are sometimes found 
hungry and crying under a tree. Taken thus and fed carefully by hand, 
or better still by a cat foster-mother who will always look after them, 
they become most affectionate and knowing, and have the advantage of 
being clean and easy to supply with food. Some people have had great 
success at keeping tame squirrels. Miss E. L. Turner, the naturalist, 
once had an amazing one called Togo who had a book written about him; 
while the admirers of the nature writings of Frances Pitt will be well 
acquainted with her pet squirrels Jimmy and Jemima and their engaging 
ways. Early spring is the breeding season when the males fight amongst 
themselves. New nests or “ dreys ” are built by both parents high in a 
tree. They resemble a magpie’s nest and are skilfully constructed of 
moss, leaves and sticks with a roof and a side entrance pointing down- 
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wards to keep out the rain. It is a durable, comfortable home, and in 
it each March or April are born the litter of two to four naked babies. 
These are blind and helpless, but well developed, and are devotedly 
cared for by the mother who feeds them constantly and sometimes 
moves them to adjacent nests should danger threaten, carrying them 
like a cat in her mouth. Sometimes the old nests of large birds, such as 
wood pigeons, crows or sparrowhawks, are taken over and converted 
into dreys. In a wood there is usually no shortage of housing sites for 
squirrels, for they are adaptable, highly domesticated creatures. 
Autumn sees them collecting large stores of food for winter use, and 
when the cold weather arrives they stay curled up inside the warm 
nest with their long tails wrapped round them blanket-wise. Advan- 
tage is taken of warmer spells to get out and search for more food, 
although often enough much more food is started upon than is actually 
eaten. The squirrel family are quite devoted, remaining together for 
the first year and often playing on the ground. Afterwards the young- 
sters drift away, although the parents stay together for several years. 
These general habits apply in the main to the grey squirrel. This is 
somewhat larger and has coarse, grey-brown hair and a thin, straggly 
tail. The name “ tree-rat ” is very apt, for its whole aspect is furtive 
and rat-like, quite unlike the red variety. Curiously enough in North 
America, where it is native, it does little harm and does not interfere ° 
with the red squirrels also found there. In this country, however, it is 
an unmitigated nuisance and is rightly in every gamekeeper’s and pest 
officer’s “ rogue’s gallery.” It is found more in open land and does 
immense damage to trees, fruit, bulbs, corn, buds, shoots, and crops 
generally. Young birds, the young of red squirrels, young rabbits, 
chicks and eggs are all extensively taken. It is appallingly prolific, 
often living in rabbit burrows as well as in the more usual drey, often 
three litters in a year from parents of only one year old are recorded. At 
various dates from 1876 to 1910 this vagabond was introduced, origin- 
ally by the release of only thirty individuals, and subsequently to some 
thirty different localities. Since then it has spread to a large area of 
the Midlands and South, and is still spreading, despite the fact that 
every gun should be against it. In habits it is scarcely less agile and 
clever than its red cousin, although lacking in native charm of appear- 
ance and ways. Such is the black character the grey squirrel has 
unfortunately earned for itself. As for those that brought it to these 
islands, although no doubt well-meaning, they can be classed only with 
the equally misguided fools who brought the rabbit to Australia. 
Davip GUNSTON. 


THE MYSTERIOUS DEATH OF 
AMY ROBSART. 


HEN Amy Robsart’s lifeless body was found at the foot of a 
W staircase at Cumnor Hall, near Oxford, on Sunday evening, 
September 8th, 1560, all Europe vibrated with the news, and 
English and foreign statesmen pondered over the ugly rumours which 
were then current. It was clear that this was no ordinary tragedy. 
Amy Robsart was the wife of Lord Dudley, upon whom Queen Elizabeth 
was bestowing great favour, and earlier in the year it had been 
rumoured that he was attempting to get rid of his wife so that he would 
` be free to marry the Queen. But contemporary investigators failed to 
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provide a satisfactory solution to the mystery, and scores of historians 
who have probed into the circumstances during the following cen- 
turies have been completely puzzled by the affair. Was the unfortunate 
lady murdered, or did she have an accident, or commit suicide ? 
Scott had obviously no doubts about the matter. In Kenilworth he 
describes how the “ murder ” was committed, but this work is so full 
of errors and inaccuracies that it must be held responsible for an 
incredible amount of popular misconception. Romantic novelists like 
Scott are undoubtedly the enemies of all truthful historians, but it 
must be admitted that it was through Kenilworth that the name of 
Lord Robert Dudley’s wife and her fate at Cumnor became woven 
into the pattern of Elizabethan history, and thus became familiar to 
all English-speaking people. 

Unfortunately for the investigator the information concerning the 
actual circumstances in which Amy met her death is very meagre, 
although there is a spate of detail relating to her husband’s affairs, 
both before and after her death. It is known that Robert Dudley 
married Amy Robsart, the only daughter and heiress of Sir John Rob- 
sart, in 1550, when she was seventeen. The couple settled in Norfolk 
for two or three years, but Dudley soon became tired of playing the 
part of a country squire, and his ambition led him to the court of 
‘Queen Elizabeth, where he was soon made Master of the Queen’s Horses, 
a valuable position which threw him frequently into her company. 
At that time Elizabeth was far the best match to be had in Europe. In 
fact she was the richest prize in the matrimonial market, and her list 
of suitors included princes, nobles and statesmen from all parts of the 
then known world. But Dudley knew how to play his cards, and soon 
he completely displaced all those at the Royal Court who fondly 
imagined themselves in the running. In the gorgeous.clothes of his 
time he was undoubtedly a magnificent-looking. person, being tall, 
dark and dignified, besides being an accomplished courtier and good 
talker. It would therefore have been very strange if the lively young 
Queén had not felt some emotional response to his manhood. 

Foreign ambassadors first began to notice this intimacy in April 
1559, and duly informed their sovereigns that Lord Robert Dudley 
had come so much in favour that he was able to do what he liked with 
the court affairs, and that the Queen visited him in his chamber both 
day and night. But this did not prevent them from keeping up the 
siege on behalf of their royal suitors, and sometimes there were a dozen 
all competing for Elizabeth’s favour and eyeing one another in a far 
from friendly manner. Soon tongues began to wag, and although the 
English people loathed the idea of a possible Spanish marriage, many 
also cherished a hatred towards Dudley, and all kinds of sinister 
crimes and villainies were imputed to him. Towards the end of 1559 
people were talking so freely of the indiscretions of the Queen and her 
favourite that many went so far as to say that she would have married 
Dudley had he not had a wife already. But superfluous wives were as 
hard to dispose of in those days as they are to-day. If Dudley had any 
evil intentions, his wife appeared not to be aware of them, and for some 
reason or other she was induced to take up her residence at Cumnor 
Hall, near Oxford, the home of Anthony Forster—Dudley’s retainer. 
Whenever Court affairs permitted Dudley visited Cumnor, but early 
in 1560 the Spanish Ambassador reported to King Philip that Lord 
Robert had been sent to poison his wife; nevertheless, eight months 
later she was still alive, and Dudley was assuming a more and more 
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masterful part in the Queen’s business. Thus for many months it 
appears that the Queen was clever enough to keep all her English and 
foreign suitors in as good a countenance as possible. But several states- 
men representing foreign princely suitors began to think that it was not 
worth while remaining at court, and in the first week of September 
1560 the Spanish Ambassador again wrote a long despatch on two 
unsatisfactory interviews he had had with the Queen. He added that 
he had heard from a certain person who was accustomed to give him 
veracious news that there were schemes on foot to put Robert Dudley’s 
wife to death, and that it was being publicly reported that she was ill, 
although he knew that she was quite well and taking good care not to 
be poisoned. 

Some two or three days later when the servants of Cumnor Hall 
returned home from a fair at the nearby town of Abingdon, they were 
informed that their mistress had been found dead at the bottom of a 
staircase, and had apparently accidentally fallen down or committed 
suicide. It was also given out that her neck was broken and there were 
injuries to the back of the head. Dudley appears to have been hunting 
with the Queen at Windsor at the time, and it is known that for some 
unaccountable reason he had sent his cousin, Blount, to make full 
inquiries into the tragedy before he could possibly have received news 
of his wife’s death. In fact Blount reports having met the courier 
bringing the news to Dudley when he was half-way on his journey to 
Cumnor. On top of this it seems that Blount did not make his way 
direct to the scene, but called at a nearby inn first and endeavoured to 
pump the landlord as to the opinion of the local inhabitants about the 
affair; but the: landlord was most discreet in his replies, although 
everyone in the neighbourhood believed that Dudley-had murdered his 
wife by proxy and that Elizabeth had been a willing accessory. 

With so many evil tongues wagging it was obviously an embarrassing 
moment for the Queen, as well as an extremely dangerous one for 
Dudley, and it is difficult to say what her intentions were when she 
heard the news. At first she shut herself up in her room, and then later 
deemed it necessary to rusticate her favourite, but to what extent he 
was kept in bondage is not clear. Meanwhile Blount remained at 
Cumnor, questioning the servants and trying to find out all they knew. 
He also made the acquaiptance of the coroner and saw that arrange- 
ments were made about the inquest, and faithfully reported to his 
master all developments. Lord Dudley, on the other hand, appears 
tò have made a point of getting in direct touch with the foreman of the 
jury beforehand, and was assured by “‘ one Smith ” that its verdict 
would be ‘‘ death by misadventure.” 

What actually took place at the inquest is not fully known, but it 
seems to have been disclosed that on that September Sunday morning 
Amy Robsart rose early and commanded all her servants to go to 
Abingdon fair, and would not allow any to remain at home. This 
action was said to indicate that she contemplated suicide, but the 
information on this point is very conflicting. There did not appear to 
be anyone who could come forward and say how the deceased came”by 
her mysterious fall downstairs, although it was not revealed where the 
owner of Cumnor Hall had spent the fateful evening. So all that the 
jurymen could make of it was that the unfortunate lady was killed by 
a fall downstairs. Exactly when or how the jury reached this final 
verdict cannot now be discovered. The official transcript of the pro- 
ceedings has disappeared. It is, however, known that public opinion 
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rejected the verdict immediately. To most people the whole affair 
was too suspicious, and far too many things remained unexplained. 
There was such a strong motive for committing murder, and rumour 
had been prophesying it too long for contemporaries to think otherwise. 
Even when the burial took place at St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, Dudley’s 
own chaplain referred to Amy as having been “ pitifully murdered,” 
these ominous words apparently slipping out when he was delivering 
an oration in praise of the deceased’s character. 

For some time it was the general belief that Anthony Forster and 
an associate named Varney had first attempted to destroy Dudley’s 
wife by poison, but, failing this, had forcibly sent her servants away to 
Abingdon, then either stifled or strangled her, and afterwards flung the 
body downstairs to make believe it was an accident. Yet many his- 
torians have argued that, although neither Elizabeth nor Dudley was 
thin-skinned. or over-scrupulous, they were at the same time not fools, 
and to have done the very thing which they must have known would 
recoil at once upon their own heads would surely have been the height 
of folly. From outward appearance neither appeared to care much 
how the world regarded the affair. In a very short while the Queen 
restored Dudley to favour, and he once more took up his position at 
court, but the ugliest of rumours were being spread abroad. “ The 
rumours be so maliciously reported here,” wrote Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton to Cecil from Paris, “ touching upon the marriage of the Lord 
Robert and the death of his wife, that I know not where to turn me nor 
what countenance to make.” This unrestrained gossip in the French 
court at last so annoyed the English Ambassador that he felt it his 
duty to send his secretary to tell Elizabeth exactly how her reputation 
was suffering abroad, but he was advised by Cecil not to meddle in the 
affairs of the court. Seven years later Amy’s half-brother, John 
Appleyard, revived the tragedy by publicly accusing Dudley of shielding 
his steward Anthony Forster, whom rumour still held responsible for 
the murder. Lord Dudley pointed out that there was no need for him 
to take any action in the matter as an inquest had been held according 
to law, and the jury had already found otherwise. With so many 
doubts and difficulties impeding the path of the investigator it is 
extremely doubtful whether the question will ever be solved. 

: J. E. Lioyp. 
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Tue “Prize Ficar.” 


T was Mr, Peter Fraser, the representative of New Zealand, who, 
Jg before the ad hoc political committee of the United 

Nations in Paris (November 30th last), observed that the unanimity 
principle of the Security Council had in practice made the Council’s 
activities more of a “ prize fight ” than anything else. (His description 
of what takes place was perhaps something of an under-statement, for 
prize fights are by comparison harmless. “ Free fight” would have 
been more fairly descriptive.) He wanted to see the veto totally 
abolished, and therefore suggested the convening of a general confer- 
ence for the purpose of revising the Charter. He was speaking in the 
debate that resulted from a proposal of the four non-Russian Great 
Powers for a modified scope in the use of the veto, Mr. Fraser himself 
expressing the opinion, with obvious justification, that it was not 
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enough merely to remove some thirty-five categories of subjects from 
the power of the veto. Such a modification, he argued, was inadequate 
because the veto was being used as nothing else than a weapon of war. 
Tn a sense therefore he argued that disarmament, so to speak, in the 
form of a totally abolished veto, and not a limitation of the scope of 
the armament, was called for. 

Mr. Fraser’s summing up of the veto in 1 practice was well founded. 
The main effect of the Four-Power proposal above referred to was 
indeed to give Mr. Vyshinsky another opening for one of his typically 
cynical outpourings of the familiar ‘‘ war ’’ propaganda. Any member 
of his audience, if only half awake, could have guessed in advance 
exactly what Mr. Vyshinsky was going to say, because the pattern 
never varies. His purpose being the dual one of keeping the veto in 
his hands and of exacerbating the vendetta—and incidentally of keep- 
ing the talk going and playing to his usual gallery—he adopted the 
rôle of defender of the United Nations against the “ conspiracy ” of 
the Western Powers. He claimed the veto as the “ corner-stone ” of 
the United Nations, gleefully defended the Russian use of it, quibbled 
to his heart’s content, distorted facts, accused the United States and' 
Britain of having deliberately launched this attack on the United 
Nations in order to remove the barrier against their “ unbridled ” plans 
for world domination, etc. While he talked, on the very same day, 
November 3oth, his colleagues in Berlin were setting up a new Magistrai 
as the executive branch of the city’s administration—another act of 
contemptuous aggression and another violation of the former agree- 
ment. These “antics,” said Major-General Herbert, the British 
military authority in Berlin, “have a familiar ring about them.” 
The Russian ceremony was performed in the State Opera House in the 
Russian sector, and was followed by a procession of the new puppets 
from the Opera House to the Unter den Linden, where a crowd of 
80,000 people, who had been given a holiday for the purpose, had been 
marshalled to receive and applaud them. 

One of the outstanding achievements of the late unconditional victory 
of the “ Allied ” countries over Nazi Germany is to have given the 
Russian Bolsheviks a free pass into the centre of Europe, there to per- 
form amid a growing chorus of Western “ protests ” their mixed antics 
of aggression, subversion and something like buffoonery. The Western 
Powers did duly play their part, odd as the performance was from their 
own point of view, by framing a formal protest against this latest antic. 
It looks as if another consequence of the unconditional victory aforesaid 
was to have robbed the Western victors, or victims, of their dignity, 
their valour and their common sense alike. The situation is one of 
almost total collapse in the decencies of international intercourse ; and 
the Western Powers appear to be so bankrupt of resource that they pile 
protest upon protest with no other apparent result than to make the 
Russians laugh louder and louder. 

The degradation of this spectacle is still further accentuated by an 
unnecessary and even ludicrous controversy, into which certain 
Western spokesmen who ought to have more imagination have allowed 
themselves to be inveigled, about the possible affinity of Communism 
with Christianity. A long and desperately solemn correspondence 
has disfigured the columns of the London Times on this preposterous 
subject. The Archbishop of York having unfortunately and incautiously 
given public utterance to the theory that while it is possible to be both. 
Christian and Communist it is impossible to be both Christian and 
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Marxian Communist, the floodgates were duly opened. All the usual 
rubbish poured through about the early Christians being “ communist ” 
in the textual sense of having all things in common; and we were 
duly regaled with the spectacle of Communists quoting the Bible to 
bolster up an anti-Christian crusade. They made the most of the 
riotous field-day thus gratuitously offered them. One would have 
thought that argument was ruled out, for ordinarily intelligent people, 
by the elementary fact that the early Christians were Christian and 
the modern Communists are professedly anti-Christian and atheist ; 
but it appears that the general moral collapse affects not only the 
decencies of international intercourse, but the common sense of 
individuals. It is a dangerous thing to use language carelessly. The 
necessary thing is both to recognise a spade when one sees it and then 
to call it a spade. The word “ communist ” in the only sense that 
matters or has any meaning to-day, the sense namely that is given to 
it by the master-Communists of the Kremlin, ought surely by now to be 
beyond misunderstanding. It has nothing to do with the sharing of 


_ one another’s burdens. It has exclusively to do with one of the foulest 


tyrannies ever imposed upon human beings since recorded history 
began. It is unforgivable nonsense on the part of educated men in 
those Western countries not yet subjugated to talk broad-mindedly 
about the possibility of there being two sorts of Communist, the one 
Christian, the other anti-Christian. There is no Communism except 
Marxian Communism. There are fools, no doubt, who’ become Com- 
munists to-day under the muddled impression that Communism has 
something to do with the idea of sharing things out equally, and who 
will one day discover their hideous mistake, perhaps when it is too late 
to undo the harm. But why encourage such people in their folly ? 
Why not instead disillusion them, to their own and everybody else’s 
good ? Where the matter in issue is the important one of the truth on 
the one hand and a potentially mischievous misunderstanding on the 
other, broadmindedness is inadmissible. It can result only from a lack 
of conviction or an inability to see the truth. When one is convinced 
of a truth, and that truth is menaced, one has no alternative but to be 
narrow-minded about it. 

In this present instance there is a practical and urgent aspect to the 
issue. Let it be remembered that the Communists depend for their 
success upon the ignorance and stupidity of their dupes. The strategists 
of the Kremlin know well that it is easier for their purpose if their 
victims walk into the trap of their own accord. It saves the bother, and 
avoids the risk, of driving them in by force. They also know that 
human nature is essentially good. From that axiom they deduce the 
corollary that if their dupes in the West can be induced to believe that a 
Communist can be as Christian as anyone else, the process of trapping 
them will be all the simpler: and the disillusion can take place when 
the trap is shut. In Poland, before the full subjection of the country 
to Moscow took place, there were prominent Communist agents, sent 
from Moscow, who. ostentatiously went to hear Mass in Warsaw. The 
Poles are narrow-minded, and were not deceived. They did not walk 
into the trap. They had, after all, to be forced in. They knew well 
enough that the moment the Communists were in full control Chris- 
tianity would be brutally and totally suppressed, or that such suppres- 
sion would be attempted. The trick, which may fairly be called, in 
the analogous military jargon, a “ softening-up ” process, was tried in 
several other Christian countries marked down for conquest. In 
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Slovakia, exceptionally, the strategists of the Kremlin underestimated 
the intelligence and resource of the simple peasant, whose religion was 
a powerful motive in his life. They staged an election (May 26th, 1946) 
in which, at the point of the bayonet, the voters were bidden to choose 
between Christ and Stalin, and they had the shock of their lives over 
the general and flat refusal of the electorate to vote in the sense pre- 
scribed. So far as Britain is concerned, when the foolish question is put 
whether it be possible to be both Christian and Communist, is it not 
enough for answer that the Kremlin, which directs the whole campaign, 
itself protests that Communism is not only not Christian, but neces- 
sarily and ideologically anti-Christian, atheist and exclusively material- 
ist ? The Kremlin ought to know. 

It seems odd and perverse that in our own traditionally intelligent 
country there should be those who ignore the authentic ruling in this 
matter, The very word religion is not allowed in Russia. It is called 
“ superstition ” both in the text of the constitution and in the relevant 
State-directed propaganda against it. The League of Youth in Russia— 
the so-called Komsomol—is pledged to stamp out the “ superstition.” 
When during the war, and for the purposes of the war, the bogus 
“ Patriarch ” was allowed again to function—he was a mere Com- 
munist agent disguised as the head of a non-existent, or at least a non- 
operative, Church—the Communist bosses in Moscow, who wanted to 
deceive the outside world, took prompt and energetic steps to ensure 
that no one in Russia should be deceived. The key-men from every part 
of Russia were summoned to Moscow and had it explained to them that 
the trick was intended to hoodwink their Western allies, and that there 
was no intention of allowing “ superstition ” to raise its head again 
in Russia. “ Are we such idiots,” asked one of the Moscow bosses who 
conducted the instructions to the key-men, “ as to hand over the new 
generation to the priests ? ” (see Kravchenko, I Chose Freedom). 

It seems to be one of the conditions of life at this time that we must 
all dance to degraded tunes, or spend our time arguing causes on the 
low level of argument decreed by the Kremlin. The handful of men who 
sit in the Kremlin are in effect the most important, in the sense of being 
the most powerful human influences in the whole range of present-day 
politics. That fact in itself is the measure of the degradation. Is it 
‘ not possible to escape from it ? Before that question can be answered 
the root causes of the moral collapse must be examined and faced. 
Under such examination it will become clear that, for instance, the 
function of.the United Nations veto itself is a mere symptom of the 
deeper discord. When the veto three years ago was incorporated in 
the Charter, by virtue of the Great Power decision reached in advance 
at Yalta (February 12th, 1945), it was defended officially in the West 
by the argument that it could not be blamed if it were destined to be 
misused, because the precedent condition of any progress towards 
international peace was Great Power agreement and harmony. Unless 
the Great Powers were in agreement, so ran the argument, the Charter, 
in common with the former Covenant of the League of Nations, was 
doomed to failure. There was something to be said for that argument. 
The misuse of the veto by Russia has, in one of its aspects been merely 
the particular manifestation of Great Power disunity. The revision of 
the Charter, therefore, as advocated by Mr. Fraser, in the sense of 
eliminating the veto, could not by itself do much good. If Russia were 
outvoted in the Security Council and a decision then became operative 
despite Russia’s disagreement, can anyone believe, after the experience 
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of the last three years, that Russia would loyally accept the situation 
and conform to the decision ? Of course not. Russia would prevent the 
carrying out of the decision, by one method or another, as effectively 
as she has by the use of the veto itself. The United Nations has no 
essential function to perform except to provide a consultative machinery 
for the negotiation of Great Power agreement. If those Powers agree, 
all is well and the Charter can interpret the agreement and put it into 
detailed effect : for the small Powers, even if they wished to, could not 
stand in the way. If those Great Powers fail to agree on any matter, 
there is nothing more to be done about it, because there is no super- 
national sanction either operative or possible so long as nations are 
sovereign, 

Every new turn of the sinister kaleidoscope that is modern politics 
seems to point the same moral: namely that anything different from 
the sort of thing we habitually experience in international affairs is 
impossible unless and until the “family of nations ” can have an 
authoritative head. No such head at present exists, nor is possible by 
political contrivance of the traditional kind. When we reach the inter- 
national sphere in human relationships we have reached, as it were, a 
dead end, so far as purely political progress is concerned. Individuals 
within a nation can be subject to national law because the nationals are 
homogeneous enough to recognise the need, in the common interest, of 
law. They therefore voluntarily surrender their individual sovereignty 
in matters of material convenience, such as protection against aggres- 
sion levelled at the person or his property; and they merge their 
individual means into a common means of defence. But in international 
affairs there is lacking that homogeneity of civilisation and culture 
which on the analogy—and it is a true analogy—is the precedent condi- 
tion of the establishment of international law. In other words the 
nations insist on retaining their separate sovereignty, an armed 
sovereignty to boot, which makes nonsense of all talk of international 
law. We therefore witness the absurd spectacle of the nations of the 
world constituting themselves into a League of Nations based upon a 
Covenant or a United Nations based upon a Charter, when the whole 
foundation of successful enterprise in such a sense is denied by the 
retention of separate sovereignty on the part of the constituent mem- 
bers. The melancholy history of the United Nations veto during the 
past three years is nothing else than the history of an attempted com- 
bination of international law with national sovereignty: those two 
things being mutually destructive. The climax of the nonsense was the 
envisaging of an international police force conditioned by the same 
retention of separate competence by the several parties. 

All this is so elementary and so obvious that it seems odd that one 
should be engaged in putting it all down. Yet in international affairs 
we are so stuck on the elementary ground that we have not yet, inthe 
' history of civilisation, made any measurable move at all. The ruling 
method in international affairs is that of the free fight, or, as Mr. Fraser 
less adequately put it, the prize fight. There is only one outstanding 
political problem before the world at this time, as always before in the 
history of political civilisation: namely, how to submerge national 
sovereignty into international law and thereby incidentally and essen- 
tially to achieve the disarmament of the separate nations? If that 
problem could be solved all the other international problems would 
incidentally and almost automatically also be solved: or at any rate 
they could be solved in the only way problems can ever be solved, 
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namely by the exercise of reason. The idea that any problem can be 
solved by means of war is too effectively exploded even in the crudest 
of minds to need any further comment. Disarmament, it is clear, 
constitutes the key to the problem. Just as an individual within a 
State is not competent to defend his interests by the use of a gun, so 
the nations of the world will have to be deprived of their competence to 
defend their interests by the use of arms before we can even begin the 
slow business of progress towards common sense and peace in the 
relationships of nations. To-day the circumstances in which the 
problem and the challenge are presented are without precedent 
horrible, merely because scientific discovery has made the weapons of 
war so deadly. There is nothing new in the essence of the matter. 
There is nothing intrinsically interesting in the details of the fight now 
afoot between the Russians and the Western Powers, between Com- 
munists and Christians, Jews and Arabs, Dutch and Indonesians and 
the rest. It merely happens that the free fights are taking place all 
over the world at the same moment. They have a common origin in 
the retention ‘of armed national sovereignty. F 

The very horror of the fight, however, even more than its senseless- 
ness, encourages the hope of a solution. Reason and spiritual insight 
alike have so far failed to drive the nations into that recognition of their 
community of interest which is the indispensable basis of common sense. 
It may be by contrast that a fearful appreciation of what we are 
plunging towards may provide the necessary motive for caution. 
On paper the problem is so easy as to baffle ingenuity to explain why 
it is not solved. In the wide world, however, the passions of the fight 
are so inflamed that the parties hit out at each other and at themselves 
in a blind and drunken frenzy—drunk with folly, power, greed and bad 
temper. Never probably in history has international depravity sunk 
so low as it has to-day in, for instance, the “ peace ” time fight for 
Berlin between “allies” lately victorious in their joint fight against 
another and incidental foe. The disputants strike out first in one 
direction and: against one opponent, and then in another direction 
against another almost equally indiscriminate foe. There is neither 
consistency, nor logic, nor sense in the performance. Berlin happens 
merely to be a present cockpit, where one ally tries to drive out the 
other three by reducing the German population of their sectors to 
starvation or extreme discomfort (see The World To-day, the Chatham 
House review, December 1948, for- details of what this means in 
practice), the while the three defend their right to stay there by an 
air-lift of food supplies whereby money by the million of pounds is 
wantonly wasted, the while general penury and distress spread apace. 
Yet there seems to be no early prospect of escape from the sordid 
business of the vendetta, whether conducted physically and violently in 
. Berlin, or verbally and equally violently in the meetings of the United 
Nations. 

To those who for a while lift their minds above the battle and ponder 
upon its tragic senselessness there emerge two possible grounds of hope, 
two possible openings for the operation of reason and good sense. The 
problem being the merging of national sovereignty into a system of 
international law and the incidental condition being the abandonment 
of national armaments, reason suggests that the opportunity may be 
opened for achieving the object either by-the circumstance that the 
headlong scientific rush into obviously impartial atomic destruction 
may leave no alternative to the calling of a halt, or by the sudden 
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miracle of spiritual rebirth. On closer examination, however, it appears 
that the problem after all confines itself to the spiritual sphere ; 
because it seems to be coldly arguable that in present conditions, where 
the politicians everywhere exercise an almost total tyranny over man, 
and the politicians themselves have so blindly abandoned themselves 
to the fight, the world may indeed be totally and atomically destroyed, 
if the decision be not by a miracle taken out of the hands of the politi- 
cians. -We are thus in any case driven back to miracle as the only 
hope ; we are driven willy-nilly, in this tremendous emergency, to face 
the religious challenge ; a challenge to our faith. Are we to believe that 
God’s universe is to remain irretrievably at the mercy of political 
folly, or is our faith strong enough to convince us that God’s wisdom 
is infallible and His resource omnipotent ? In other words, are we to 
succumb to the devilish suggestion that God’s gift of freedom to man 
was to be the cause of man’s final undoing, and that therefore God’s 
own contrivance was at fault and in the end failed to make sense ? 
Put in that crude form the suggestion is monstrous, or ludicrous. The 
affairs of our time do plunge us into perhaps deep watérs, where it is 
easy, though dangerous, to express opinions about mysteries we do 
not and cannot understand. But even if our faith be undimmed—as 
indeed it infallibly is (another mystery this)—and it grows the stronger 
under the vagaries and challenges of our troubled times, it is yet per- 
missible to speculate upon the miraculous possibilities of escape from 
the political net. It falls within the bounds of reason to recognise the 
operation of that natural law upon which the supernatural dispensation 
(according to the theologians) is founded, and which illustrates the 
unchanging discomfiture of evil practice and the ultimate triumph of 
the good. 

It quite literally stands to-reason, because good i is obviously, demon- 
strably and in our experience, stronger than evil; and evil always in 
the end destroys itself; whereas good (despite Shakespeare’ s famous 
apophthegm) lives after us. Now to those of us who happen to have 
been born and to be passing our lives in Christian lands it seems 
inevitable that we should bracket religion with Christianity. It 
appears therefore to be an initial practical difficulty that we should be 
speculating upon a religious, and therefore ex hypothest, a Christian 
miracle, when more than half the world is neither Christian nor wants 
to be, and when Russia, a traditionally Christian country, has fallen 
victim to rulers who deny supernatural truth and seek to suppress 
Christianity. But such conundrums have no real sting in them. 
Europe, the home of Christianity, has clearly been, throughout the 
history of the Christian era, the mainspring of world affairs, a main- 
spring that, to be sure, has gone temporarily wrong and produced.for 
instance the two world wars of this present century, but which in: the 
end will indubitably tight the wrong. The answer to that particular 
conundrum clearly is that it was not Christian Europe, but a Europe 
which had betrayed its Christianity that did the wrong—including, 
for instance, the wrong done to so fine a civilisation as that of China, 
which would have been helped, not hindered, by Europe if Europe had 
been faithful to its heritage ; and which will still be benefited when a 
lapsed Europe, under the spur of its present distress, recaptures its 
faith. 

It happens that Christianity offers the only available corrective to 
that political disease which will destroy the world if it be not cor- 
rected. The corrective to the philosophy of a free fight (which is the 
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prevailing philosophy of the political world) is the chastened wisdom 
of mutual help, to be substituted for that of mutual hurt. Human 
beings remain children at heart and the only miracle needed is that of 
our Father’s love (though we do not know how precisely it will be 
applied) to save us from ourselves. All that we ourselves need do is to 
stop trying to encompass human welfare by the exclusive use of our 
poor brains, and to accept instead the free gift of the only resource 
that will serve. In other words that spiritual revolution we talk so 
much about keeps coming back at us as the only hope. In a superficial 
sense it may seem odd to talk about spiritual regeneration as the only 
hope, when the feature of our time is the almost total loss of spiritual 
consciousness (at any rate in the public sphere); but paradox and 
contrast are commonplace in the mystery of life, and there cannot be 
a ‘rebirth’ without precedent “death.” — 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
December 11th, 1948. . 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY.* 


Every extensive collection of diplomatic documents inevitably contains 

a mass of material which is only likely to be consulted by specialists, and 
the latest instalment of Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939" 
ismo exception to the rule. Almost the whole massive volume is devoted 
to the related problems of German reparations and world disarmament. 
The discussion of the first resulted in an agreement which drastically 
curtailed both the total sum and the period of payment fixed by previous 
settlements, for in the summer of 1932 Germany, like many other countries, 
was still in the grip of ahs depression which had begun with the orgy 
of speculation in the United States in 1929. This watering down of obliga- 
tions, it was hoped, would bring a troublesome issue to a relatively speedy 
conclusion without letting off the German debtor altogether. Even this 
modest expectation was unfulfilled, for Hitler’s foot was on the threshold 
and the money earmarked for the Allies was soon diverted to German 
rearmament. Equally futile were the prolonged discussions at Geneva of 
the Disarmament Conference, the first phase of which, extending from 
February to July 1932, is described in the second part of this volume. 
The only concrete result of these elaborate manceuvres was to reveal the 
extreme improbability of reaching agreement in further sessions, for no 
one was ready to make substantial sacrifices in the absence of genuine 
collective security. 

‘In striking contrast to the dull and depressing record of failure in the 
. international sphere is the dramatic and colourful picture of the overthrow 
of the Weimar Republic painted by a master hand in the dispatches of 
Sir Horace Rumbold. Of the five long chapters in this volume that on 
German internal affairs is by far the most valuable. The experienced 
Ambassador kept his eyes wide open, faithfully reporting the gallant efforts 
of Briining to steer the battered ship through the shoals, the unbridled 
insolence of the Nazis who felt that the ball would soon be at their feet, 
the octogenarian Hindenburg who was wax in the hands of his selfish 
Junker neighbours in East Prussia, and the ambitious Papen who possessed 
no political experience and commanded nobody’s respect. It is, of course, 
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by this time a very familiar tale, but there are new and interesting details, 
for instance, that Hitler consulted a fortune-teller, who declared that he 
had no future; that the Crown Prince voted for Hitler; and that, on the 
fall of Brüning, the proposed appointment of Count Westarp, leader of a 
little group of moderate Conservatives, was vetoed by Hugenberg, the 
leader of the die-hards. It is satisfactory to learn that the British 
Ambassador informed the Permanent Under-Secretary of the German 
Foreign Office that the circumstances attending the resignation of Briining 
had come as a real shock to public opinion, since his Government had acted 
as a dam against the Nazi flood. Herr von Bülow (nephew of the famous 
Chancellor) replied that the new Government would attempt to divert or 
canalise that flood. The task was to prove hopeless, for if the middle 
parties which had sustained the Weimar system were weak the Con- 
servatives were weaker still. Hindenburg, Hugenberg and Papen opened 
the flood-gates, and German democracy was swept away by the surging 
tide. Writing in March, 1932, shortly before the eviction of Brüning, the 
Ambassador reported that Hitlerism had so far failed to effect the slightest 
breach in organised German Labour, but that the forces of youth were 
arrayed on its side. That, indeed, was the main source of its power and 
victories, for in difficult times impressionable youth craves for the inspiring 
leadership which party politicians find it so difficult to provide. 

G. P.G.. 


THE ALLIES IN GERMANY.* 


This important book describes the objects, structure, actions and achieve- 
ments of the Allied Military Government of Germany. It deals with con- 
stitutional problems, political reconstruction, de-militarisation, de-Nazifica- 
tion, the restoration of law and justice, educational reconstruction, social 
and economic issues. It discusses German reactions to Allied milit 
government, presents a balance sheet of successes and failures, and win 
up with a summary of projects and problems. An appendix of nearly 
I00 pages reprints many important documents, some of which are not 
easy to get hold of. 

The author had worked with the Military Government, and had first-hand 
experience of facts and of the manner they were dealt with. He presents 
them with admirable clarity. He does not refrain from criticism—the 
criticism of a disappointed Left-wing idealist. He is deeply grieved that 
the unique opportunity offered to planners for re-modelling a defenceless 
society according to the untested blueprints of British Socialism has not 
been better used. Yet his German background should have taught him 
that the programme of Potsdam never had the slightest chance of success. 
To imagine that four Powers, with divergent if not contradictory points of 
view, could impose their own political, social and economic civilisation on 
a people which had fallen low, but had been far ahead of at least two of its 
masters in the social-economic sphere, was, perhaps, permissible to Anglo- 
Saxon idealists: they might be unable to foresee the openings for private 
and public carpet-bagging. A person familiar with the conditions of 
Germany had no right to expect anything but failure of Henry Morgenthan’s 
vindictive, dilettante experimentalism. He must have known that the 
one thing Germany did not need to learn from the British Labour Party 
was Socialism; the German Socialists in the Weimar Republic were far 
better grounded in it than their teachers. The author belittles their work 
without understanding their situation. A Labour democrat should respect 
their main difficulty: they never had a majority; they would not even 
have had one had the Communists not stabbed them in the back. They 
had to refrain from nationalising coal and iron in 1918-19 mainly because 
they doubted whether nationalisation was the appropriate method for 
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reconstituting a broken-down industry. Until Labour enthusiasts in this 
country have proved that they know how to nationalise, namely, to turn 
out more, better and cheaper goods from nationalised industries, they 
should refrain from criticismg former German democratic governments, 
and not try and make the Germans experiment with nationalisation in 
their present desperate situation. It is a pity that the author’s sentimental 
Socialism.mars a book which otherwise might claim to be a standard work. 
(Dr.) M. J. Bonn. 


A GREAT SOCIOLOGIST.* 


Amongst the half dozen outstanding sociologists of our century, perhaps 
the prestige of none has been more widely acknowledged since his death 
nearly thirty years ago than that of Max Weber. Yet, whilst he is frequently | 

ane the wealth of his work has not been fully utilised by students in 

e Anglo-Saxon world. A major reason for this is undoubtedly to be found 
‘in in Wale s diction, heavy and involved in the true tradition of both German 
philosophy and jurisprudence. Dr. Gerth and Mr. Wright Mills, both 
teachers of sociology in American universities, are therefore to be con- 
gratulated on the success of their joint efforts. From Max Weber is a 
book not only fascinating through Weber’s acute insight and unrivalled 
knowledge, but also more readable than the original. 

This selection of essays, resented in four parts : “ Science and Politics,” 
“ Power,” “ Religion,” ae “ Social Structures,” and including the famous 
analysis of bureaucracy as well as studies of “ The Brahman and the Castes ” 
and of “ The Chinese Literati,” indicates the exceptionally wide range of 
his mind, which was as much at home in jurisprudence and politics as in 
economic history and in the comparative study of the world religions. 
Some of these essays are strikingly topical; “ Politics as a Vocation ” 
(1918), for instance, with its penetrating remarks on the various types of 
professional politicians in odern times, has lost nothing of its significance, 
though it needs supplementing, as the one-party system of the totalitarian 
States was only in its infancy when he died. Yet even a student of the 
totalitarian systems might find valuable clues in two of his basic concepts— 
in bureaucracy on the one hand, and in what he called “the charisma of 
the leader ” on the other. The founders of the world religions and the 
ee as well as military heroes and political dictators, Jesus Christ 

Jeremiah as well as Napoleon and Wallenstein, are such “ charismatic 
leaders ” ; for they have in common the fact that people are prone to rally 
round and to obey them because they believe them endowed with extra- 
ordinary personal qualities. ‘‘ Charisma ” is opposed to all institutional 
routines, those of tradition as well as those mainly characterised by rational 
management. It is sound to argue that no modern dictatorship can be 
adequately understood without an analysis of both its charismatic-irrational 
and its bureaucratic-rational tendencies. 

In their subtle, comprehensive Introduction the editors trace the contra- 
dictory elements which made up the life and views of Max Weber. Though 
a scholar of rare distinction this Heidelberg Professor often felt out of 
place in the academic sphere, but truly at home on the political platform. 
Though personally irreligious, much of his best work was devoted to the 
detached examination of the effects of religion on huthan conduct and life. 
Throughout his life he was a nationalist and believed in the mission of the 
Herrenvolk, yet he was a very shrewd and outspoken critic of his country. 
His short essay, “ National Character and the Junkers,” is, perhaps, the 
most effective indictment of the old German ruling class, with its stress on 
the doubtful virtues of the corps student and with its lack of the cosmopolitan 
urbanity and self-reliance emphasised by the English ideal of the gentleman 

* From Max Weber. Essays in Sociology, Translated, edited and with an intro- 
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“ The neo-Latin code of honour, as well as the quite different Anglo-Saxon 
code,” he declared in 1917, ‘ has been suitable for far-reaching democratisa- 
tion. The specifically German concept for qualifying for duelling, however, 

is not suited for being democratised.” This passionate liberal without. 
illusions regarded freedom as being on the defensive in our century against 
both capitalism and bureaucracy. Like Marx he had the courage of his 
convictions, but unlike Marx he viewed the future often with little hope. 

“Not summer’s bloom lies ahead of us,” he said shortly after’the First 
World War, “ but rather a polar night of icy darkness and hardness, no 
matter which group may triumph externally.” To him the times of the 
hegemony of humanist élites had gone irrevocably and had been replaced 
by an iron age, the complicated economic and political affairs of which- 
could only be managed by specialised bureaucrats and professional 
politicians. 

E. K. BRAMSTED. 


STEFAN ZWEIG.* 


In writing the biography of the late Stefan Zweig, poet, novelist and man 
of letters, Frau Friderike Zweig, his first wife, has shown considerable 
courage and sincerity. The biographer dealing with a person of the remote 
past has the advantage of a wide outlook. over a set scene in which his hero 
is only one, even if the main, actor. However fascinated by the story of 
human fate he has chosen to narrate, he has the safeguard of a certain 
aloofness. Frau Zweig wrote about a contemporary who for many years 
i been her dearest companion. This required special selectiveness and 

elicac 

In fe Introduction she explains that for many years she had intended 
to write Stefan’s biography and had his permission to write it. Her intention 
was to give a balanced account of the life of one who had been called a 
“Great European” and to portray a singularly interesting human 
character. She has, in fact, achieved a lucid account of the writer and the 
man, which helps to uhderstand his suicide in Rio de Janeiro. It appears 
that he succumbed to his sensitiveness, his grief over the turmoil of con- 
temporary events. With him died his second wife, a young woman whose 
reticent devotion had won his heart during his stay in London. Many years 
before he had written an opera libretto for Richard Strauss entitled “ The 
Silent Woman.” Friderike kept his friendship; she forgave him. To 
understand the hidden motives behind his often-unexpected actions seems 
to have been her task during the years they spent together in their home 
on that enchanted mountain “‘ The Capuchin ” in Salzburg. This biography 
should be welcome to all admirers of Stefan Zweig and of the old Austria. 

(Dr.) ALMA WITTLIN. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES.t+ 


Only a short time ago fairy tales were inclined to be scoffed at or actuall ni 
considered by some to exercise a pernicious influence on the growing chil 
but during the last few years we have managed, happily, to slough off the 
“ hard-boiled ” skin. Not only are we allowed in poetry and painting alike 
to be acknowledgedly*‘ romantic ” but may roam at will in the dream world 
of Novalis. Similarly the “ monstrous, irrational and unnatural” motifs _ 
of folk tale and myth are now recognised, as Joseph Campbell in his short 
but most instructive comment in the above edition points out, to be - 
“ derived from the reservoirs of dream and vision.” Indeed, the fairy tale 
provides the richest field for the study of archetypes and the psychological 

* Stefan Zweig The Biography of a Great European. By Friderike Zweig W. H. 
Allen, London. 128. 6d. 
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problems that captivate C. G. Jung. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy maintains 
that “the content of folklore is metaphysics.” No book could so well 
illustrate the vast and varied range of images welling up from the unconscious 
than the collection of fairy tales compiled by the brothers Grimm and 
enlarged in various editions since 1812. ae in every nursery in countless 
abridged editions, it here appears in its complete form, the text being based 

on the translation of Margaret Hunt, but substantially revised, modemid i 
and completed by James Stern. In a sympathetic Foreword, Padraic 
Colum discusses the art of traditional story-telling and comments on the 
strength of the pattern achieved by such tales, a feature often lacking to 
the consçious writer. The illustrations by Josef Scharl are on the whole 
a delight, and with their decisive linearity and simple chap-booklike colouring 
reflect the true popular element whilst they enhance the beauty of the 
volume, though occasionally too much emphasis is laid on the purely 
decorative element. It is especially gratifying that in an age of world 
conflict and threatened disruption we should be given through this collection 
an opportunity of concentrating on these elements which demonstrate the 
~ link existing between all men. To quote the words of W. H. Auden:: 
“Among the few indispensable, common-property books upon which 


Western culture can be founded .. . it is hardly too much to say that 
these tales rank next to the Bible in importance... .” | 
< (Dr.) A. Cross. 
* + * * * 


Jacques-Louis David, by Helen Rosenau (Nicholson & Watson, Ios. 6d.), 
is a fascinating introduction to the study of a gifted artist whose name is 
forever connected with historic figures and scenes of the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic era. If there is no reason to love this fiery Jacobin, 
who voted for the King’s death and was prepared to wade towards his ideal 
state through a sea of blood, we may at any rate feel unstinted gratitude for 
such masterpieces as the young Bonaparte, Pius VII, Mme. Récamier, 
Marie Antoinette on her way to the scaffold, and the coronation of the 
Emperor. In this richly illustrated little volume the reader will find all 
he seeks to know about the artist and the man, his masters and his pupils. 
Dr. Rosenau’s wide historical knowledge provides a solid foundation for 
the understanding of the political as well as the artistic influences of the 
time. 

* * * * * 


t 

Essays, Poems and Tales of H. W. Nevinson, edited by H. N. Brailsford 
(Gollancz, 18s.), will delight his surviving friends and introduce a younger 
generation to one of the most distinguished and attractive personalities of 
his time. The affectionate and revealing Introduction by his old friend 
and comrade in many fights describes the items in this volume as tae 
The critical reader will agree that Nevinson was a master of the difficult 
genre of the essay, which requires a particularly delicate touch. Scholar, 
traveller, thinker, poet, crusader, he brought to his work an exceptionally 
wide acquaintance with life. In this world, observed his beloved Goethe, 
there are few voices and many echoes. Nevinson was never an echo; his 
devotion to liberty—national, political, spiritual—was so deeply rooted 
that he never feared to stand alone. The appearance of this excellent 
selection from his shorter pieces should send new readers to his well-known 
autobiography, the longest and most enduring of his many books. ’ 


* * * * + 


Twelve Years with Roosevelt, by Vice-Admiral Ross T. McIntire (Putnam, 
ras. 6d.), presents a vivid and attractive picture of a brave and good man, 
a born leader in peace and war, an unselfish and far-seeing statesman, 
sharing the ideals of Woodrow Wilson and possessing the human touch 
which his great predecessor lacked. He speaks with authority, for as White 
House physician he saw the President every day and accompanied him 
on his journeys. Though the book is written in a simple and chatty vein, 
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it contains a good deal of interesting information about life in the White 
House and the celebrities who gathered at Casablanca, Teheran and Yalta. 
Stalin, it is clear, was converted—temporarily, at least—from his suspicions 
by the openness, friendliness and boyishness of the President. To prevent 
his patient overtaxing his strength was a continual struggle for the devoted 
doctor, but Roosevelt’s reserves of strength seemed almost inexhaustible 
and, despite growing weariness, his heart held out to the end. The author 
flatly denies that he was a dying or even an ailing man when he won his 
fourth electoral battle in 1944. The cerebral hemorrhage which carried 
him off in a moment at Warm Springs was unpredictable, and it is consoling 
to learn that he was in excellent spirits till within a few moments of his 
death. This unpretentious book confirms the picture of a great and lovable 
personality painted by his friend and colleague, Miss Perkins, in The * 
Roosevelt I Knew. ; 


k J * * * 


Hermann Broch’s novel Der Tod des Vergil (Pantheon Books, 1945, $6.50) 
is an unusual and original work. In 516 pages it deals with Virgil’s last hours. 
Dream-visions and philosophical arguments are woven into most lyrical 
scenes. The death-stricken poet has been brought by the emperor’s ship to 
Brindisi where he has a memorable encounter with his sovereign. The mind 
of the dying poet’ occupies itself with such problems as the state in relation 
to art, life versus beauty—a favourite motif also in Thomas Mann’s works— 
and reincarnation, etc. Virgil is convinced that both life and poetry are 
subject to a higher order and not to arbitrary free will. The author condemns 
lart pour l'art., This work, however, seems to signify not the beginning of a 
new era but the grandiose end of a high civilisation. The style of this novel 
is as extraordinary as its contents ; it is mainly built up on huge sentence 
groups, or is centred round a composition of about three units and of thesis 
and antithesis, which symbolises the inner conflict between life and death. 


* * * * * 


The latest volume in the East and West series (available in this country 
through Boreas) is a substantial and well-substantiated description of the 
Technique of Economic Sovietisation of Estonia, written by the economist, 
Endel Kar Kareda. Itis strictly factual and shows in detail the methods employed 
by the Soviet authorities when replacing an independent peasantry by 
collective farming; a process planned to take several years. Of particular 
interest is the revelation that many thousand landless labourers were settled 
on holdings limited intentionally to an uneconomic size so as to induce 
peasants to join, one by one, the collective units if they were to survive at all. 
Similarly, quotas of enforced delivery of prođucts were fixed so high as to 
ensure general bankruptcy of the independent farmer. The author deals 
equally carefully with the transfer of industry and of trade to the Soviet 
authorities. Since he had personal experience of most of the events described 
his short book deserves particular attention by all students of present-day 


Europe. 
F. W. P. 
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; THE DAYS AHEAD. 


TEM 
Yi ŞN Sunday January 12 it was announced with something like a 
C )sosris of trumpets that the Berlin “ Air Lift ” had already 
lasted 200 days. How many more days is it expected to last ? 
Have days, rather than months or years, become the practical measure 
of time ? In the recent past we have been bidden to think in terms of 
“plans,” or of “programmes,” covering several years—witnesstheshort- 
term and the long-term programmes submitted last October by the 
British Government to the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation, and the Interim Report prepared by that organisation on 
the nineteen separate national plans for Western European recovery 
with the help of the Marshall Plan. Still our minds do tend, at the outset 
of the Year of Grace, 1949, to think from day to day and to adjust 
estimates of the future according to the incidents of successive and often 
dissimilar periods of twenty-four hours. Thus the impact of events 
pulverises attention and blurs whatever vision we might otherwise 
. possess. 

We have some excuse. If we take only the two or three months since 
the Presidential election in the United States we can count as major 
demands upon our mental adaptability the unexpected triumph of Mr. 
Truman and the return of a predominantly Democratic Congress, the 
illness and retirement of Secretary Marshall, the Communist successes in 
China, theaction of the Netherlands Government in Indonesia, the almost 
total failure of the United Nations Assembly in Paris, the defeat of the 
Moscow-inspired strike of French miners, the final adoption of a formid- 
able French budget, the outcry in Western Germany against the scheme 
for an international Ruhr Authority, the critical developments in 
Palestine, President Truman’s formidable budget message for 1949-50, 
and the Washington negotiations for a pact of Atlantic Union. How, 
amid all these distractions, are we to see the prospect steadily and to see 
it whole ? One answer might be that we, as a nation, make no attempt 
to do so, and readily switch our minds on to matters that call for no 
sustained effort of imagination. It is long since our Press devoted so 
high a proportion of its severely rationed newsprint as, with fingers on 
the public pulse, it gave the proceedings of the Tribunal of Inquiry 
into the doings of Mr. Sidney Stanley and his guests. Neither the import- 
ance of integrity among Ministers and Civil Servants nor curiosity 
whether some breath of discredit might not blight the fame of our 
Labour Government could quite account for the alacrity with which 
public attention turned from the baffling complexity of the international 
situation to a simpler and moderately scandalous topic nearer home. 

The truth is that we are not yet internationally minded and that 
“ foreign ” affairs remain foreign to us, at least so far as sustained and 
systematic consideration of them is concerned. We are apt to be swayed 
this way or that according to the impression made upon us by episodes 
inadequately reported and hastily commented upon. Our outlook 
might become more stable if Ministers, including Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Ernest Bevin in particular, were clearly, seen to be conducting foreign 
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_policy in as firm and comprehending a spirit as Sir Stafford Cripps has 
shown in dealing with the financial and economic aspects of our national 
task. The Foreign Secretary is bearing a heavy and, in many respects, 
a thankless burden. His stalwart attempt to carry it without faltering 
is widely recognised and admired. Yet neither in his dealings with 
France, nor his handling of the problem, or problems, of Germany, 
nor in his treatment of Palestine and the Middle East has he appeared 
of late to be steering a well-thought-out and undeviating course with a 
steady hand on the wheel. This impression may do him less than justice. 
To deny that it has prevailed, at home and abroad, would be misleading. 
When so much depends upon foreign understanding of British policy, 
and upon confidence in it, unmistakable proof that it is conceived not 
in terms of days but of months and years would be welcomed. 

To admit, as fair-minded observers must admit, that no British 
Foreign Secretary within living memory, if ever, has been confronted 
with situations more complicated, under conditions more embarrassing 
than those which hamper Mr. Bevin, is not to plead extenuating 
circumstances for him and his advisers. Rather is it to affirm the need 
for insight and leadership on a broader if not on a higher scale than that 
required in the past. How can such leadership be given by the Foreign ` 
Secretary of a Britain financially and economically dependent on the 
United States where knowledge and experience of world affairs 
often seem unequal to American influence upon them? How can he 
co-ordinate the aims of Western European nations whose outlook is 
still mainly continental and not easily adaptable to the special stand- 
point of the United Kingdom either as a sea-girt island off the coasts of 
Europe or as the foremost member of the British Commonwealth ? 
Is he not obliged to walk, and to speak, warily lest he estrange sections 
of his own party, and be condemned to rely for support upon the good- 
will of political opponents ? 

There is, I believe, an answer to these questions. It could be found in 
the framing of a national policy on sound principles with the help of 
a body of experienced public men of all Constitutional parties, to whom 
confidential information should be made available, and in the enuncia- 
tion of such a policy as a matter transcending any party interest. As 
things stand, it is not enough for a Foreign Secretary to rely solely upon 
the advice of his officials, however dutiful and devoted they may be ; 
for the issue at stake is nothing less than national understanding and 
approval of a course designed to safeguard both this country and liberal 
civilisation in Western Europe while ensuring harmonious co-operation 
‘with the other members of the Commonwealth and with the United 
States. We have a Committee or Council of Defence. We have no 
corresponding body to watch over and to maintain a first line of political 
defence, which, shrewdly planned and adjusted to our national needs, 
might serve to ward off or to cope with dangerous surprises. 

We have, it is true, some degree of inter-party co-operation on 
foreign affairs, and debates upon them in both Houses of Parliament 
from time to time. Whether the nation draws much enlightenment from 
these debates is doubtful, and would still be doubtful if they could be 
more fully reported in the Press and by the B.B.C. than they usually 
are. When Parliament is sitting, informal consultations may be frequent 
between Ministers and leading members of the Opposition. Such 
consultations can be no substitute for a regular and recognised Council 
on Foreign Affairs whose deliberations would lighten the work of the 
Foreign Secretary and leave him free to apply, with the certainty of 
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national approval and support, the principles of an agreed policy. It 
is beyond the power of any man to hold in his hands all the threads 
of foreign affairs, to read all the diplomatic dispatches and reports, 
to receive ambassadors, to instruct our representatives abroad, and to 
discharge at once his parliamentary duties and the often onerous 
duties of entertainment and of public speaking that devolve upon him. 
A change is needed. The sooner it is made the better. 

Who can doubt, for example, that the position into which we have 
drifted in and in regard to the Middle East and Palestine would have 
been less ambiguous and less detrimental to our national standing and 
interests if it could have been considered betimes by a comprehensive 
and competent body of experienced men. The relative claims of the 
Arab States and of Jewry would have been more cautiously assessed, 
and the danger of relying overmuch on Arab professions and of under- 
estimating the forces at the disposal of world Jewry might have been 
avoided. Even the ill-timed act of’President Truman in recognising 
the State of Israel before it had been organised could hardly have 
caused us so much embarrassment as it has caused. Similarly, our 
original reluctance to assign full weight to French arguments upon the 
necessity for lasting international control of the Ruhr would not have 
strained Anglo-French relations or have given the Germans cause for 
premature rejoicing. The subsequent German outcry against the 


projected Ruhr Authority was prompted quite as much by disappoint- . 


ment at the “ wilting ” of British and American representatives, who 
were thought to have been well indoctrinated, as by any sense of positive 
grievance among German nationalists. Nor, if British and American 
representatives in occupied Germany had not been carefully misled by 
their German advisers, would they have been surprised at the recru- 
descence of nationalism during the municipal elections in Berlin or in 
subsequent political manifestations. Nobody who has ever scanned 
German journals published in the British and American zones can have 
failed to note these tendencies—or the warnings against them in the 
few frankly democratic and anti-militarist German newspapers and 
periodicals. The French, who see more clearly in these matters, et pour 
cause, may have saved the Western Powers from an egregious blunder in 
the Ruhr. The French have an awkward knack of being right in what 
we feel to be a wrong and irritating way, and we and the Americans 
have an equal knack of being wrong in what we assume to be more 
high-minded, far-sighted and generous ways. A consultative council 
on foreign affairs, comprising men who would not need to make a 
special effort to understand continental standpoints, might have helped 
the Foreign Secretary to steer a better course. 

Mutatss mutandis the same principle holds good in regard to the Middle 
East and Palestine. The Arabs, who are by no means identical with 
the Egyptians, however closely they may sometimes appear to be 
associated with them, make a romantic appeal to many British 
“ authorities ” on the Middle East. This is comprehensible. As a 
people, or peoples, the Arabs are more likeable than the Jews; and, 
in recent years at any rate, their merits have been extolled by a greater 
number of our writers than have the less attractive qualities of the 
people of Israel. Yet careful reading even of T. E. Lawrence’s Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom should suffice to suggest caution in basing any 
sound British policy upon an expectation of unwavering or efficient 
Arab support. The fact that many British officers find it easier to 
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“ get on well ” with Arabs is not a standard by which the soundness of 
policy can be measured. 

Nor, on the other hand, are the Jews a calculable or invariably a 
trustworthy factor. Long and intimate experience of them is needed as 
a basis of judgment. Neither pro-Semitism nor anti-Semitism can suffice. 
But the truth that Jewry is a power in the world, and may not readily 
become a decreasing power, should be taken fully into account in 
any consideration of British policy. I wonder sometimes how many 
unbiased students of Jewry—apart from Jews assimilated or unassimil- 
ated—Mr. Ernest Bevin can count among his advisers. The most 
experienced of them might not be able, at any given moment, to recom- 
mend one line of positive policy rather than another; yet they might 
foretell with approximate accuracy how Jewry would react, and react 
internationally, to any incautious step or obstinate clinging to an 
initial error of judgment. To suggest a course which the event will 
prove to have been wise is by no meanseasy. There is, for comprehensible 
reasons, a stronger anti-Jewish feeling in this country to-day than 
there has been for a long time past; and, despite the influence of 
American Jewry upon the conduct of the United States, the same may 
be true of feeling in important sections of American society. No student 
of the Jewish position in the world can gainsay the passage on anti- 
Semitism in Dr. Weizmann’s address to the Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry which Mr, Arthur Koestler quoted in the Manchester 
. Guardian on December 23. It ran: 


I am worried, but I don’t see how I can stop it or what can be done. 
It is a sort of disease that spreads apparently according to its own laws. 
IT only hope that it will never reach the terrible dimensions which it reached 
in Europe. In fact I somehow think that the Anglo-Saxon countries may 
be immune to it. But that is a hope, a pious wish—and when I look at 
Canada, South Africa, even Great Britain, even America, I sometimes 
lose my freedom from fear. . . . I believe the only fundamental cause of anti- 
Semitism—it may seem tautological—is that the Jew exists. We seem 
to carry anti-Semitism in our knapsacks wherever we go. 


On this showing, from the veteran Zionist leader and first President 
of the State of Israel, it would seem obvious that prudence and circum- 
spection ought to be the qualities which Jews, singly or in the mass, 
would have strong reason to cultivate. Yet it cannot be affirmed with- 
out fear of contradiction that these are the qualities that have 
distinguished either the behaviour of the Jewish authorities in Palestine 
or that of their supporters in New York and elsewhere. Immoderation, 
and incapacity to withstand zealotry, have been more conspicuous. 
Wherever they could make or give trouble fanatical Jews have seemed 
eager to do so; and it is not surprising that they should have thus 
aroused a degree of hostility which they might have been wiser to avoid. 
At the same time it is clear to every careful observer of international 
affairs that anti-Semitism can offer no substitute for a considered 
policy in any civilised country; and I, who have studied the Jewish 
problem for more than fifty years, in a spirit of impartiality 
which some Jews have thought unfriendliness, am convinced that the 
establishment of the State of Israel in Palestine should be advantageous 
to long-term prospects in the Middle East. Whether it will be advantage- 
ous to Jewry throughout the world is a different question. Mr. Arthur 
Koestler believes that within a generation or two Israel will have become 
an entirely ‘‘un-Jewish” country. The present native generation, 
he declares, already shows marked differences in physical appearance 
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and mental outlook from those of Jews in Europe and America, and 
with each generation the gulf between them is bound to widen. My 
own far more limited knowledge inclines me to accept this forecast as 
reasonable, and to agree with him that the existence of a Hebrew 
nation must react in many ways, not all of which may be welcome to 
non-Palestinian Jewry, on Jews in the Diaspora. But these are mainly 
Jewish problems. As far as Great Britain is concerned, I hope that 
means may soon be found to grant full recognition to the State of 
Israel. In such a matter meticulous pedantry seems both misplaced 
and calculated to play into the hands of the Kremlin. 

‘When all is said and done the relationship of the West to the Kremlin, 
and to Kremlinism camouflaged as Communism, remains the major 
preoccupation of Western statesmanship. It bears directly upon the 
future of Germany, upon the development of Western Union both in 
itself and in conjunction with the projected Atlantic Union, and upon 
-the chances of avoiding war and waging peace. Farther afield it is 
inseparable from the process of transformation that appears to be 
gaining momentum in Asia with encouragement and guidance from 
Moscow. Though China is now the principal subject or object of this 
process, it is visible in Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, Siam and Viet-Nam. 
Much of it may be part of an ambitious plan to conquer the world 
for Kremlinism, a plan which Western nations might eventually be 
constrained to resist by every means in their power. This is the threat 
to all countries that aspire to peace in freedom. Whether the threat 
will materialise in the form of an armed clash, or whether the timely 
co-ordination of Western strength will avail to avert it none save sooth- 
sayers can confidently predict. My own beliefis that by organising pre- 
paredness in a degree which they lamentably failed to attain before 1939 
the forces of freedom can prevail without wrecking what remains of 
civilisation. In this belief I think that President Truman’s budget 
message for 1949-50 is conceived on the right lines. Together with 
the projected Atlantic Pact, I look upon it as a somewhat belated 
recognition by the United States of the principle of collective security 
which it prevented the League of Nations from rendering effective 
after the first world war. This is, as Dr. Gilbert Murray called it in the 
November CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, “ the main issue.” His definition 
of it deserves repetition. ‘‘ What is needed,” he wrote, “ now that war 
is recognised as an international crime, and indeed the international 
crime, is a world-wide body of nations pledged by treaty, jointly and 
severally, to use their whole united strength to prevent that crime. 
They must be genuinely united in this supreme aim, however much 
they may differ on minor points. They must collectively be so strong 
that no aggressor, or group of aggressors, will have any chance of 
success against them, and consequently no one will dare to make 
war .... The civilised nations could have prevented the second world 
war. They can, if they choose, prevent a third.” 

To this end British policy should be so framed as to command full 
national support, so applied as to maintain close accord with France 
and with the United States, and so clear as never to be misunderstood 
by whomsoever it may concern. For Britain is the indispensable point 
of co-ordination of all efforts first to ensure and then to wage peace. ) Awe: 

WICKHAM STEED.” ` 


`o 


W oann A PARLIAMENTARY 
WORLD ASSEMBLY. 


HE Christmas meeting, held at the Luxemburg Palace in Paris, 

; of the Executive Committee of the Interparliamentary Union 

gave renewed proof of growth and vitality. As readers of the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW know, the Union is the oldest institution of 
its kind. In its sixty years of life it has been the advocate and precursor 
of the League of Nations and U.N.O. ; it was in part the architect of 
The Hague Court ; it has survived the Thirty Years’ War ; it retains 
hope in its heart. For myself I find its days of meeting the brightest in 
these dark years. 

Recording the Luxemburg gathering I will content myself with a few 
words on the authority, the growth and the purpose of the Union. As 
to its authority: the Executive Committee consists of men most of 
whom have to find time from arduous, responsible and even exalted 
duties in their own countries. As to its growth, the Union is well on the 
way to becoming world-wide. As to its purpose, despite the fact that 
by its constitutional practice it refrains from participation in the 
domestic affairs or international quarrels of its members, yet it does 
succeed in examining and harmonising differences and spreading 
assent to general principles on which peace and understanding may be 
based. 

The variety of experience represented on the Executive is remark- 
able. There is our ex-president (now Président d’Honneur), Count 
Henri Carton de Wiart, a Minister of State and formerly Prime Minister 
of Belgium. He was once charged with the duty, in which he failed, 
of securing the extradition of the Emperor William II. He is a Catholic 
with a passion for social justice and peace. Then there is Dr. Bastid, 
newly elected, formerly President of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the French Chamber and a member of M. Blum’s Cabinet. There is 
Dr. Hartvig Frisch, an old delegate to San Francisco and U.N.O., at 
present Education Minister in Copenhagen and a classical scholar of 
European-renown. There is Dr. Heykal Pasha, whom I came to know 
well during the Egyptian Treaty negotiations in 1946. He is leader 
of the Liberal Party and President of the Senate. Next comes M. 
Simic, President of the Federal Assembly at Belgrade, who, with the 
delegations from all the other Eastern States, provides our assembly, 
despite the absence of the Russians, with a pan-European aspect. 
Finally there is Senator Alben Barkley, now Vice-President of the 
United States. He interrupted what proved to be a victorious election 
campaign to attend the Rome conference in September last ; he came 
to Paris at Christmas, and intends to be present at the council meeting 
at Nice in April. In a word, he remains to-day what he has been for 
years, an active and devoted friend of the Union. Although at present 
we lack executive members from our Latin-American and Asian 
adherents, no one can deny the impressive and extensive authority of 
our existing governing body. 

A matter much discussed at Paris was that of recruitment and 
expansion. We started in the days of the Radical M.P. Randal Cremer 
as a working-class Franco-British committee, with some assistance 
from Washington. Even at the conclusion of the late war we were 
overwhelmingly Anglo-Saxon and European. It was this fact that 
caused inevitable confusion with bodies seeking some European or 
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Western European constitution. We have, of course, our own groups, 
for example- Benelux and Scandinavian, the latter covering Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland and Iceland. But the Interparliamentary 
Union is universal, and Asia and any other continent is as much a 
part of it as Europe. 

Egyptian generosity, which invited us to Cairo in 1947, much assisted 
our extension, and we may trace the ready entry of Pakistan to 
the goodwill of the Moslem world. The Philippines joined many years 
ago, possibly on American invitation. Pandit Nehru throughout has 
always helped, and India, like Burma, sent a delegation to Rome. 
Thus, with the development of Asian democratic institutions, we may 
soon spread to the China seas. Here a good deal of post-war recon- 
struction is necessary. Japan was at one time a member of the Union, 
and Korea is already in correspondence with our Geneva office. The 
situation both in China and Indonesia is still unsettled. The old Dutch 
East Indies sent delegates, and our Asian members, in particular India, 
will no doubt desire the admission of some new Indonesia when feasible. 
Whereas language presents no difficulty in Asia at present, in Latin- 
America a desire for the use of Spanish has already been expressed 
in our Union, as it has in the United Nations. The use of three working 
languages by means of consecutive translations is very difficult, and 
we shall have to think of some adaptation of methods and machinery 
to meet the case. This means more money. In Africa the number of 
sovereign States is small. At present we have only Egypt, and, of 
course, the French Union, but both Ethiopia and Liberia are con- 
sidering membership. 

It will be seen, from what I have said, that the hope of creating a 
World Conference of Parliamentarians is not vain. In that hope we 
made our recruiting plans in Paris. 

Egypt continues the good work in the Middle East, Dr. Bastid is to 
pay a visit to Japan, and I myself as president am to journey to the 
South Pacific. As to British membership, Canada has always main- 
tained an association with the Union, and Eire has for long been a 
loyal member. It must be admitted, however, that some older British 
Dominions have been backward, not apparently recognising our great 
réle as pioneers of parliamentarianism. 

Some years ago, at the suggestion, I believe, of Count Carton de 
Wiart, the Union created an autonomous section consisting of the 
clerks of member parliaments. The president is Sir Gilbert Campion, 
who in that capacity is at present on tour. 

Speaking for a moment as an old House of Commons hand, I consider 

that this section should be the special interest and pride of Great 
` Britain. Erskine May is an international deity worshipped in parlia- 
ments whose system is diverse from ours. I fear that we are too insular 
and that we lack the means by which we could take the lead. The 
French Chamber has a service of foreign documents which permits the 
clerk to correspond freely with the clerks of parliaments working in 
other tongues. We might make good this lack. The foreign visits of 
Mr. Speaker are, I need not say, of the highest importance in main- 
taining these links. For the structure of the Union, in general, the 
autonomous section is a strong buttress. 

Finally a word as to the plans made in Paris for the work of the next 
conference. Definite decisions on these questions can only come, of 
course, from the council, on which all member States, great or small, 
have two representatives. There will be debates on the report of the 
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Secretary-General, on unequal treaties and on the protection of mother 
and child—already on the agenda. Thereafter the executive recom- 
mended, a preparatory study of the creation of a Parliamentary World 
Assembly. 

In such an assembly the members would have authority and experi- 
ence, for they would be legislators, but they would have more freedom 
than delegations to U.N. Assembly. They would represent both govern- 
ments and oppositions and need not follow departmental direction. 

In such a gathering we might perhaps find qualities absent elsewhere. 
Courtesy of debate might be maintained. A tolerant and even receptive 
attitude of mind might be cultivated—a desire to agree rather than to 
make a case. In a word, disputes might be judged each on principle 
rather than all according to some general policy of pressure. A gather- 
ing which is world-wide possesses for that very reason a special quality 
of understanding. The place of meeting, the provenance of the 
members, all may give some new aspect. There will always be a 
majority not directly concerned in any dispute. Given a real sense of 
world citizenship such a gathering of parliamentarians might form the 
broadest and most democratic base for the United Nations. 

STANSGATE. 
World President, Interparliamentary Union. 


THE PLIGHT OF CHINA. 


INCE the defeat of Japan the Chinese Nationalist Government has 
Y reće two major attempts to stave off the fate which is now over- 
taking it. One has been the promulgation of the “ New Constitu- 
tion.” The other has been the issue of the Gold Yuan, the new currency 
which it was hoped might arrest the inflation. The first measure was 
aimed at unifying China politically against the Communists. The 
second was designed to end the economic chaos and give the country 
a chance to rebuild in some sort of order and security. Both have 
failed. Politically the non-party groups of educated Chinese have 
grown steadily more critical of the régime of President Chiang Kai 
Shek, and more sympathetic to that of the Communist leader Mao 
Tse Tung. The Gold Yuan currency for a few weeks stabilised markets, 
and in one Chinese city, Shanghai, the regulations against exchange 
manipulation were actually enforced for a while, until one of the 
Generalissimo’s family was found to be among the worst of the 
hoarders. Then this currency, too, went rocketing skyward like its 
predecessor, as the merchants and speculators of Shanghai, Nanking 
and Tientsin watched the great cities of the north falling before the 
troops of the Communists. In a few months the Communist armies 
have rioted through Manchuria, and struck deep across the North 
China Plain, to threaten the frontier of the Yangtze River. Deep in 
the Nationalist rear, in South-East and South-West China, tiny indepen- 
dent Communist guerrilla groups are beginning to take the offensive. 
They may be expected to pursue the tactics which have already worked 
so successfully along the Pinghan and Lunghai railways in North China, 
interrupting communications and immobilising garrison troops whilst 
the regular armies of the Communists sweep forward. 
Three years ago the Generalissimo outmanceuvred the last inde- 
pendent war lord, Governor Lung Yung, and took over the province 
of Yunnan. Now this centralising achievement has been dissipated, 
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The new Governor of Yunnan has already become virtually independent. 
The authorities in the provinces of Shensi and Kansu, far to the north- 
west, and Szechuan, seat of China’s war-time capital, have followed in 
his steps. Military leaders are beginning to imitate civilian Governors. 
In the last stages of the north-eastern campaign, up to the fall of 
Tientsin, General Fu Tso I, the only man to stand up to the Com- 
munists in North China, took less and less notice of the torrent of 
paper strategy and Government memoranda which flowed in upon him 
from the Cabinet at Nanking. His troops were held together on his 
personal reputation alone. Even the Americans recognised the situation 
and routed to him direct the military supplies which they have been 
sending to the Nationalists as a part of the American aid plan. Nation- 
alist China is disintegrating of its own accord. If we are to judge from 
the anxious and not over-successful “ trimming ” of the Nationalist 
generals—-men like Fu Tso I, Pai Chung Hsi and Chang Chun— 
President Chiang’s “ war to the death ” has reached its grim finish. 
The war lords are coming into their own again. 

To understand the reasons for this tragedy, it is necessary to go back 
further into the period of the war with Japan, and there assess the 
activities of the two extremes in Chinese politics. Before the war with 
Japan had officially begun there was one section of Chinese who were 
protesting against the appeasement of Japan and demanding that the 
Central Government should stand firm against Japanese expansion. 
These were the Chinese students, and their criticisms found strong 
support from amongst the Chinese Communists deep in their mountain 
fastness to the north. When war broke out, the tiny minority of 
educated youth provided many of the key technicians, field com- 
manders and the welfare and educational units in China’s war effort. 
Students, for the first time almost, were taken out of the classroom 
and came up against the realities of Chinese poverty and suffering ; 
they also became acquainted with the corruption and incompetence of 
many of the local authorities, They were ripe for Communism, but the 
Nationalist Government was able to divert social criticism by the 
promise of revolutionary reforms when the war was won. Meanwhile 
the Youth Army was built up as the means by which the young men 
could be kept under close supervision and carefully indoctrinated 
against the insidious ideas of the Communists, and even more against 
the dangerously successful achievements of the Communist guerrilla 
armies which operated deep in the Japanese rear in the north-west. 
The Chinese Communists were bottled up by watchful Nationalist 
troops in the hills of Northern Shensi, and little was known of the kind 
of society they were building for themselves. In any case most of their 
energies were devoted to guerrilla warfare against the Japanese garri- 
sons and their lines of communication. Units of the Eighth Route 
Army operated throughout the countryside, recruiting volunteer 
militia, but seldom remained long enough in any one place to set up a 
settled civilian administration. 

With the end of the Japanese war everything changed. The students 
in Nationalist territory were moved back to the great university cities 
along the eastern coastal belt, and resumed their studies full-time. They 
and their professors began at once to remind the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of its promises of reform. But the régime had other concerns. 
With the aid of American transport planes it was rushing in troops to 
fill the vacuum left by the surrender of the Japanese occupation forces 
in Eastern China. At the same time the Chinese Communists, with 
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Russian aid, penetrated deep into Manchuria, but were displaced from 
most of the key cities in the Manchurian railway network by the better- 
armed Nationalists. They succeeded, however, in taking over most of 
the provinces of Shansi and Western Shantung, and began to set up a 
permanent administration there. 

‘The civil war broke out almost at once. General Marshall came over 
to initiate peace negotiations, but even whilst he attempted to arbitrate 
the flow of munitions from America to the Nationalists was stepped up. 
With these tokens of American partiality the Nationalists could afford 
to be at least as intransigent as the Communists, and the negotiations 
failed. The Chinese students protested and demanded that the peace 
and the reform which had been promised should be achieved. But the 
Generalissimo, with American military advice, was already embarked 
upon a series of military offensives to regain the territory occupied by 
the Communists. He talked of a state of emergency once more, and 
used this argument to postpone yet again the time when reforms should 
be implemented. 

The economic situation rapidly deteriorated. Inflation, which had 
been growing steadily during the Japanese war, now staggered expecta- 
tion. The speculation of carpet-bagging merchants and officials in the 
newly occupied east coast cities, combined with the ineptitude of many 
leaders in the Government to destroy what little confidence remained. 
Meanwhile the main commercial arteries of China, the railways, were 
blocked by the troop movements of the Nationalists or cut by the 
Communist guerrillas. Shopping purchases were made in thousands, 
then hundreds of thousands, eventually in millions of dollars. The black 
marketeers and the speculating Government officials continued their 
activities unhampered. The Government police were fully occupied in 
“ disciplining ” those who demanded reform. By now the students 
had come out in twenty major universities, demanding an end to the 
war, the withdrawal of the Americans, and a clean-up of the corrupt 
Nationalist administration. They elected their own representative 
student bodies, and organised petitions and demonstrations, in which 
they protested with equal vigour against the one-party despotisms of 
both Right and Left. But their impartiality was ignored. The Central 
Government branded them as “ Communist agitators,” its political 
police beat them up, arrested them, sometimes killed them. 

In Communist territory it was a different story. Their guerrilla units 
were swollen by recruits from the farmers in the newly won territories 
of the north, armed with equipment captured from the Japanese, and 
before long with the American transport and munitions captured from 
their Nationalist enemies. The latters’ offensives were held and began 
to be replaced by Communist offensives sweeping down from the hills 
to the north bank of the Yellow River. The Communists also displayed 
an unexpected capacity for clean government in the territories they 
occupied. They were as ruthless in suppressing minority criticism as 
were the Nationalists, but, unlike their opponents, their own adminis- 
trators appeared incorruptible, living like private soldiers, and gradu- 
ally building an agrarian programme of reform in which Chinese farmers 
were allotted a share in the land of absentee owners. More important, 
the farmers began for the first time to be given a share in political 
responsibility through elected and comparatively independent village 
councils. 

In the last eighteen months the Communists have secured enough 
popular support, and a sufficiently flexible and disciplined military 
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force, to change over from harassing attacks on communications, and 
to wage successful positional warfare. The Nationalists bave been 
unable to regain either the military or the political initiative. The 
courageous opposition of the Chinese students has attracted the support 
of a wide range of educated Chinese. Industrialists, teachers, even 
moderate members of the Nationalist Party, have openly criticised the 
Government of President Chiang Kai Shek and demanded the promised 
reforms. In November 1947 the Government replied with the publica- 
tion of the “ New Chinese Democratic Constitution.” This was a 
sensible document, deriving partly from the democratic teaching of the 
West, partly from the fee Teenie traditions of Chinese balance and 
compromise, but it has remained a dead letter. The real activities of the 
Government continued to be directed against the Communists and the 
liberal critics. In spite of the provisions in the Constitution for freedom 
of speech, for habeas corpus, for the tolerance of opposition parties, 
the régime has remained totalitarian—right to the bitter end. Its 
introduction was signalled by the outlawing of the Democratic League, 
the one active opposition party remaining in Nationalist China. As 
the civil war has developed, and the Nationalists suffer greater defeats, 
and more frequent desertions, the Government’s activities seem more 
and more directed to revenging its losses upon those liberals who have 
dared to criticise. 

Gradually the achievements of the Communist civil administrators 
have begun to penetrate the barrage of propaganda, and to seduce the 
scattered students and liberals from their former impartiality. ‘The 
spread of the Communist propaganda has been aided by their own 
underground cells, but the main factor throughout seems to have been 
the moral bankruptcy of the Nationalists and their increasing depend- 
ence upon foreign aid in order to continue the civil war. Discredit has 
worked both ways. “ Western Democracy ” has been tarnished in the 
eyes of many Chinese by its unwillingness to put any conditions—a 
more tolerant policy towards political minorities, for instance—to the 
military and economic aid which has poured in to one side in the 
Chinese war. 

The Communists have shown themselves far more capable of adapting 
their régime to the new situation. They need desperately the technical 
contribution, the local leadership and the sympathies of the non- 
political Chinese in their newly won territories. They have during the 
last year decisively modified their own rigid doctrines. It may only be 
psychological warfare, but it has proved a decisive success. Land 
reform is being slowed down, the richer peasants conciliated, incentives 
offered to “ small capitalists ” to enter Communist territory and set up 
industries with Communist loans’ to aid them. Missionaries are being 
treated more gently, and, provided they are willing to be politically 
neutral, are urged to return to the territories which all too many chose 
to quit when the Communists drew near. The student leaders who have 
been forced into hiding by the Nationalist police are urged to move over 
to the Communists and help teach in new “ bush universities ” that are 
being set up to train the Communist leaders and technicians of the 
future. As a result there has been a steady exodus of Chinese youth 
from what remains of Nationalist territory, and many of the older men, 
evén the business men on the east coast, have come to consider the 
Communists as the lesser of the two evils under which China now 
suffers. 

The Chinese are a peaceful race, amongst whom compromise, 
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patience, deliberation are bywords; yet it is the apparently in- 
transigent, ruthless and alien doctrine of Communism which now is 
winning the Chinese civil war. This paradox can best be explained by 
the fact that China is no longer insulated from the ferment that runs 
through the rest of the world. The ideas of Russian Communism, 
Western democracy and the new nationalisms of South-Eastern Asia 
are at work, blending with the innate Chinese conservatism. But even 
the old Chinese traditions only demanded tolerance of their rulers up 
to a point. To supplement the teaching of the ancients, Chinese 
students have drawn on words gleaned from their Western text-books : 
Burke’s phrase, “ We must bear with the infirmities until they fester 
into crimes.” 

It is still just possible for the remaining liberal opposition in National- 
ist China to make a Chinese bargain with the Communists. The liberals 
retain some value as a bridge across which Western economic aid might 
pass, As the price of their support, and through their participation in 
a coalition government, they would have the chance to carry a stage 
further the modifying process which Chinese Communism has already 
undergone. Already Chinese Communism has been so moulded by the 
Chinese mentality, alike of leaders and led, that it resembles the 
Communism of the West about as much as the British Labour Govern- 
ment resembles the Socialism of Keir Hardie. But whatever the balance 
of power in the future government of China, there will be one lesson 
which the experience of the last decade has surely taught. China, like 
every other country, wants urgently to see in fact, not merely on paper, 
the freshness, enthusiasm and altruism which are essential if the 
nation is to survive and regain its great civilising power. Chinese youth 
is on fire with the desire to serve and to sacrifice. The Chinese Com- 
munists owe their success more than anything else to the truth of the 
Chinese proverb “ Chih li pao pu chu huo”’—“ Fire cannot be bound up 
in a piece of paper.” However great their failings, their bigotry, their 
intellectual distortions, the Chinese Communists have at least offered 
something durable to enshrine and to canalise the enthusiasm of 
ordinary Chinese. Their opponents have offered only paper. 

Tony GIBSON. 


P.S.—Since this article was written the Nationalist Cabinet has faced 
reality at last and begun to sue for peace. Even now, it is true, there 
are war-like gestures from the Generalissimo who talks of a last-ditch 
stand in Kwangtung—supplied from the coast—or perhaps at the head 
of the Burma Road, in Yunnan. South of the Yangtze the various 
Army Commands are being transferred—if the Communist guerrillas 
allow it—from Nanking to Canton. But continued resistance depends 
in the long run upon confident military leadership plus a steady stream 
of American military aid. By now Chinese generals and American 
statesmen alike appear to be sick of the President. He and his relatives 
have woken up to the situation at last and efforts are being made to 
complete the furnishing of a well-lined bolt-hole in Formosa. The 
long face- and skin-saving process is nearing its end at last.—T. G. 


A FRENCHMAN’S FEARS. 


IFTY-EIGHT years old, white-haired Jacques Franceeur is an 
P eccountant in a Lille firm. He is a native of the Nord, this 

French border-Department where every inch of soil is blood- 
soaked with the successive German invasions, With his mother’s milk 
he has sucked in a deep mistrust and fear of the ‘‘ Boches.” As a mere 
toddler, his Parisian mother told him about the horrors of the hiver 
terrible, that 1870-1 winter where in a Prussian-besieged Paris a rat 
fetched its weight in gold. His father expatiated on the Sedan and 
Gravelotte battles and how, on his return from the army, he had found 
the family house destroyed by the “ Boches.” Both his parents used 
to weep when speaking about lost Alsace-Lorraine. Jacques Francoeur 
witnessed the miracles of thrift displayed by his parents in order to 
repay for the rebuilt house and see him through the Lycée. In 1912, 
with his two baccalauréat diplomas in his pocket, Jacques Francoeur 
was looking forward to a medical career when he was drafted into the 
army for two years. This term expanded into seven years. He saw war- 
time service in front-line units, from the first to the last day of World 
War I. He was one of the millions of anonymous poilus who 
stopped the German onslaught with little more than their bare chests. 
He was twice wounded. During a leave he got married with his marraine 
de guerre—war godmother. On his demobbing he had no career, no 
home to return to—for the second time the “ Boches ” had erased to 
the ground the family house. No question of a medical career, he had 
somehow to make a living, so he became a white-collared hack, gradu- 
ating afterwards to accountancy. As his salary was not nearly sufficient 
to balance the home budget, Mrs. Francoeur had to take a teaching job. 
They worked very hard, saving to the utmost for rebuilding the family 
house and rearing their two boys. 

When World War II broke out (for all his having seen war-time 
service in World War I) with his two boys Jacques Francceur was 
drafted into the army, but was demobbed a few months later. His 
elder son was killed in action on the Alsacian front. When the 
“ Boches”’ broke through in the Ardennes in 1940, with his wife he 
took to the road, like millions of other Northerners, making desperately 
for the South on car, bicycle or foot. They were mercilessly mown down 
-by swooping Stukas. With the endless stream of the refugees passing 
by he saw his beloved wife stretched in a ditch, her life-blood flowing, 
and he could do nothing, nothing to stop it. He passed into the un- 
occupied zone of France, and at once joined the Marseilles Resistance. 
When the “ Boches ” overran also Southern France, Jacques Francceur 
could not stand seeing them goose-stepping in a French town, and 
despite that piece of shrapnel in his side he took to the maquis in the 
Esterel mountains. From time to time, with his fellow-partisans, he 
would sally forth to wipe out some isolated German outpost or blow up 
the railway track. When in 1944 the Allies disembarked on the 
Mediterranean coast, he was one of those who turned the German 
retreat into a rout. He returned next year to liberated Lille—to find 
the house he had laboured so hard to rebuild dynamited wantonly by 
the retreating Nazis. A frustrated and prematurely old man, he is now 
living with his second son, daughter-in-law and infant grandson. The 
Germans at every turn have ruined his life, killed his beloved ones, 
destroyed all his earthly belongings. He views them as a nation of 
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prey bent on conquest and loot and murder when only given the 
opportunity. 

To such a man the Anglo-Saxon decision fo hand back to the Ger- 
mans the ownership of the steel, iron and coal industries of the Ruhr 
industrial bàsin came as a great shock. Beforehand, he had been well 
aware that something was brewing with all those American talks about 
turning Germany into “ the cornerstone of European reconstruction,” 
allowing her to produce annually fifteen million tons of steel, this figure 
being higher than’ that planned for France herself. But he did not 
expect that nefarious decision of handing over to a reborn Great Reich 
a war-potential that even Hitler did not possess, for he had to reckon 
with the Krupps, Thyssens and other Ruhr lords. He sees strong 
objections to Anglo-Saxon Generals taking such a momentous decision 
that has a direct bearing on his daily life, on his infant grandson’s 
future. He nurtures a healthy distrust of Generals dabbling in top-level 
policies. He feels that the military mind does not grasp very well the 
complicated tangles of Franco-German relationships and distrusts all 
it does not understand. The military mind is too inclined to believe. 
that final settlements of lengthy and vexed problems could be achieved 
by cutting the Gordian knot. Moreover, behind the deal, he sees shady 
American capitalist interests given the opportunity of making huge 
profits by investments in the Rulr basin. 

With his analytic Gallic mind he reviews all the pros that would 
militate in favour of such a deal : 

1. It would stimulate production by German workers ; 

2. Increased German production would bolster a stronger Western 

Europe as a bulwark against the Soviet world ; 

3. The Ruhr paying its way would relieve heavy financial burdens 

on the Allies ; 

4. German ownership would be subjected to Western control. 


But the well-meaning people who bring forward such arguments build 
their conviction upon the unwarranted a priori supposition that 
Western Germany would side, in case of war, with the democracies. 
These people are not plagued by so vivid a remembrance as Jacques. 
Francoeur. He sees all the fatal mistakes made after the Versailles 
Treaty are being made again, with the West-East ideological conflict, 
on a bigger scale. Already the 1930-33 Germany had been gripped by 
the same economic crisis, arising from the Versailles Treaty, which, 
neither restored Germany to freedom nor wiped out the Junker caste ; 
and, like to-day, the crisis was reinforced by political instability inside 
and outside Germany. 

After World War I, afraid of French hegemony over Continental 
Europe, Great Britain helped to rebuild Germany, while American 
business men cut down the reparations and poured millions of dollars 
into the German industries. The Anglo-Saxons made a fatal mistake : 
they overestimated France and underestimated Germany, thus enabling 
her to fight, after so short a time, a second world war. Now the Anglo-- 
Saxon Powers are again at it, playing their nefarious game of seesaw. 
In theory it stands to reason to rebuild a strong Germany as a buffer- 
against Stalin, but in practice a stronger Germany would only mean. 
war and ruin for France, the Benelux countries and Scandinavia. 
Messrs. Truman and Attlee are outbidding Mr. Stalin for Frau Ger- 
mania’s favours. The former shower upon her Marshall plan benefits, 
stop dismantling war industries, waive reparation claims and inter- 
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national supervision once the occupation has ended, while the latter 
rebuilds her military strength with the backbone of the Junker caste 
remodelled around the Paulus-Seydlitz clique. For all their Com- 
munist “indoctrination,” only a simpleton could believe that these 
Prussian Generals could be turned into true and dyed-in-the-red-wool 
`“ tovaritches.” Whither will this dangerous game lead ? The Germans 
are as ungrateful as snakes, they are only too true to the sombre por- 
trait drawn two thousand years ago by Tacitus. They will readily 
condescend to accept all these gifts offered upon a silver plate—and 
only further their own interests. All the gold in the world would not 
buy their loyalty. No matter how much America ‘gives them they 
will clamour for more. 

Once the terrible punishment meted out to her is a little forgotten, 
Germany will press for Gleichberechitgung, and considering all the 
concessions as signs of weakness will burn for revenge. Her theorists 
will again forge her invincibility myth, arguing that only the Jewish 
stab in the back had brought her to her knees ; they are past-masters 
at such fantastic distortions. As Frederick the Great once cynically said : 
“ Whenever I want a new province, I first grab it, then set my historians 
to dig up my formal titles to it.” When Germany is strong enough to 
wage a world war, it is immaterial whether she would be run by a 
Nazi, Social-Democrat or Communist government. The man at the 
helm is bound to make a deal with Russia for world domination. 

Prussia (who has moulded Germany on her pattern) and Russia 
have behind them a long and distinguished record of collaboration in 
loot, grab and murder. As early as 1731, a minister of Frederick 
Wilhelm I spoke greedily of “ sharing the Polish cake,” and eventually, 
with the complicity of Austria, they did. Their complicity in the 
rape of Poland cemented between the three predatory Powers a strong 
and enduring bond. Their alliance was the implacable enemy of 
France, traditional ally of Poland, throughout the Revolution and 
Empire wars. It blossomed, in 1815, into the Holy Alliance, which in 
the name of nebulous and mystical principles sought to hold every- 
where the peoples under the sway of divine right rulers. To Prussia . 
her understanding with Russia had paid handsome dividends. Without 
the diplomatic help of the Tsar she would have been unable to defeat 
one after the other Austria and France, thus paving the way for 
German unity. This alliance was wrecked after the Berlin Congress in 
1878. Bismarck, out of fear of an eventual Franco-Russian alliance, 
had shrewdly involved the Russians in a war with the Turks, but the 
ungrateful Iron Chancellor robbed them of nearly all the fruits of their 
victories. For all that, he was to sign as late as 1887 with Alexander III 
a secret covenant securing the benevolent neutrality of Russia in case 
of an aggressive war against Germany. Only after Bismarck’s downfall 
was a treaty of alliance signed between France and Russia. 

As early as the October Revolution the Bolsheviks were to pick up 
the threads. After the Rapallo treaty the two outlaw governments 
exchanged, military secrets, and for evading the Allies’ military control 
the Reichswehr officers were trained in Russia. Only Stalin’s stab in 
the democratic back enabled Hitler to embark upon an aggressive war. 
The causes of such an enduring German-Russian understanding are 
deep-rooted in their mentalities and vital interests. Both countries 
have been governed for centuries by autocratic rulers; their citizens 
thus utterly lacking the Western traditions of freedom and repre- 
sentative government have been cudgelled into passive obedience. 
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These mental attitudes have blossomed into the totalitarian concepts. 
For both the individual is only a cell in the State structure ; both could 
share the same motto—" Right or wrong, my country.” Hence, the 
Okhrana, Gestapo and N.K.V.D., the cruelty and gangsterism as means 
of government, hence the utter disregard for fundamental human 
rights, hence the expediency of considering the most solemn pledges as 
mere rags of paper when they no more suit their purposes. When 
Germany has picked up enough strength and needs no more American 
help, she will give America the run for her money. Germany is bound to 
make a Lebensraum deal with Russia for they complement each other. In 
return for her technical know-how and organising abilities the Soviets 
may eventually share with her Europe on the lines of the 1939 Hitler- 
Stalin agreement, or something near. It will automatically mean a 
free German hand in Western Europe. So much the worse for America 
and England. 

For warding off a fourth German invasion in less than a century, 
Jacques Francceur, like nearly all Frenchmen, wants a series of autonom- 
ous German States, loosely bound by a Federal Government; each 
State must have its own budget, supported by its own taxes. If the 
central government is to control the strings of the purse, that would 
court disaster and war. More than anything else, the French want 
permanent Western occupation of well-chosen strategic bridgeheads on 
the left bank of the Rhine, for, as Marshal Foch put it : “ He who holds 
the left bank of the Rhine, controls Germany.” What poured additional 
salt into Francceur’s wounds was the disillusioning realisation that 
Great Britain is not cured of making deals behind France’s back. He 
thought that the last war hasabundantly proved that, for better or worse, 
she is part of the European Continent, that the Franco-British team- 
work is essential for the common good, that deals behind France’s 
back like the 1935 naval agreement with- Hitler are bound in the long 
run to run contrary to Great Britain’s true interests. What of the 
pledge made by Mr. Bevin in the 1947 Franco-English Treaty of Dun- 
kirk that at all costs Germany is to be prevented “ from becoming 
again a menace to peace”? Jacques Francceur had an immense 
reservoir of goodwill towards England. In the dark Nazi night, what 
gleam of hope was represented in those simple words ‘‘ London calling ” ! 
For all that he feels a bitter satisfaction in America betraying her 
British yes-men’s interests. Already General Clay is working for an 
intensive German shipbuilding programme. The revival of the German 
merchant navy will soon be enshrined into a Wilhelmian “ our future is 
on the water.” And Jacques Francceur triumphs aloud, “Serve them 
right |” 


Marsetlles. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, an arrangement has been reached 
which goes some way towards meeting the claims of France. The con- 
cessions on the part of Great Britain and the U.S.A. show that they 
appreciate the strength of the French point of view. But the draft agree- 
ment of the “International Ruhr Authority” is vague in its implications. 
More than this “ Ruhr Authority ” the French consider a bigger vic- 
tory the establishment of a three-member Military Security Board, 
which will dispose of a secretariat and a r50-strong corps of military 
and economic experts who are to supervise German disarmament. 
The functions of this board are to continue when the occupation ends. 
But the French consider as highly unsatisfactory the following points: , 
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I. The occupation costs are to be collected by the Federal German 
Government, whereas the French want to make the individual Laender 
or States responsible for them so as to prevent the establishment of a 
strong centralised: German Government. 

2. The power and constitution of the Arbitration Court that is to 
interpret the occupation statute in relation to the constitution for 
Western Germany are loosely worded and totally inadequate. 

3. The last word will rest with the Anglo-Saxon Military Commanders 
who are empowered to revise or even veto the decisions of the “ Inter- 
national Ruhr Authority.” 

4. The last word will rest with the Anglo-Saxons in economic 
matters. The French want a larger number of industries prohibited in 
Western Germany than is agreeable to Great Britain and America. 

5. For the coming years, the Rubr basin is stated to be keeping 
nearly all its coal, coke and steel resources for the needs of the German 
reconstruction to the prejudice of Western Europe reconstruction. 

Moreover, the political observers on this side of the Channel point 
out that in enticing the French to evacuate the Ruhr the Anglo- 
_ Saxon Powers had furnished far stronger paper-guarantees than the 
present ones. Where were the American troops in 1940? To keep at 
arm’s length Stalin and Co. the North Atlantic Pact imposes only one 
obligation on Charter-members: to consult with each other in case of 
aggression or threatened aggression. Only one American undertaking 
would allay the French fears of a reborn Great Reich, in league with 
Soviet Russia: an automatic American declaration of war in case of 
aggression or threatened aggression. if 

. M. 
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E have moved away from the tradition of prolonged secrecy 
W concerning the actual history of recent events. Memoirs 
followed the first World War quickly and in numbers. The 
personal records of Nazi Germany and Vichy France are already 
available. It was taken for granted that the principal actors in the 
second war would not be slow in publishing. The American preference 
especially is for candour and speed. General Eisenhower, therefore, 
has been wise in carrying out his task with little delay, and in being 
content with a single volume. The Supreme Commander affords a 
unique subject for discussion. Yet it cannot be inappropriate to link 
with him in review two notable Americans of the time—Harry L. 
Hopkins and Cordell Hull.* The contrasts of these three careers are 
striking and significant. 

In 1942, when the new military power of the United States was taking 
shape, the choice of an American as supreme commander was inevit- 
able. The war had become a stupendous trans-oceanic enterprise, and 
it was realised that, in man-power and equipment alike, the United 
States would in due course be the major belligerent. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower at that time was nowhere near.the first flight of general 
officers. His initial opportunity had come with the adoption by 

* Crusads in meals By Dwight D. Eisenhower Heinemann, 25s, The Whsie House 


Papers of Harry L. Hopkins. By Robert E. Sherwood. Vol. I, 1939-42. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 258. The Memoirs of Cordel Hull, Hodder & Stoughton. Two vols. 503. 
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Congress of compulsory military service—Roosevelt’s startling achieve- 
ment in an election year and while America was neutral. Colonel Eisen- 
hower, convinced that America could not keep out of war, was 
working ardently for the new army when General Marshall, the Chief 
of Staff, called him to Washington. His feeling was all against a staff 
appointment ; but when American troops and airmen were pouring 
into England he was in London and marked for high promotion. 
Already in charge of American forces overseas, he was given com- 
mand of the Allied North Africa expedition. This campaign, planned 
with extreme care, was the first complete example of British-American 
co-operation in war. It was a severe test for Eisenhower; and as the 
story unfolds under his hand, we have an initial specimen of his ability 
as a military historian. 

He is a master of straightforward narrative. We could not ask for a 
greater impartiality or, in virtually every case, for a more generous 
judgment of colleagues and associates. After the brilliant landings on 
the Algerian coast there were reverses to record. The American disaster 
in the Kasserine Pass was a bitter blow. The General’s admissions here 
as to blunders and over-confidence are an illustration of his habitual 
readiness to shoulder responsibility. It was the French who furnished 
the worst of the early puzzles and vexations, for their rival leaders were 
unmanageable. Eisenhower explains that there was no understanding 
in London or Washington of the fervid devotion to Marshal Pétain. 
He does his best to defend the Darlan episode. He is strictly fair to de 
Gaulle, who was always difficult ; and he recalls that Giraud, for whom 
he has a liking, arrived from France expecting to be put in charge of 
the whole expedition. Victory in Tunisia was secure by the time that 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill returned from Teheran and Cairo, and the 
President, in characteristic fashion, told the General of their great 
decision: “ Ike, you are going to command Overlord,” the grand 
assault upon Germany from the West. Back in England, he was soon 
deep in preparation for the most momentous of Combined Operations. 

The full complexity of the Command, with over-riding authority 
vested in the Supreme Allied Staff, was not realised until the early 
months of 1944, when the fierce German resistance to Alexander in 
Italy strengthened the doubts concerning D-Day and the Normandy 
beaches. Profound differences developed on the basic conceptions of 
strategy. Marshall and Eisenhower were wholly convinced that all 
operations were subordinate to the Western Front, and in this they 
were firmly backed by Roosevelt. Mr. Churchill’s misgivings could not 
be overcome, and he gave expression to them without intermission. He 
was harassed by forebodings of heavy risks and ruinous costs. The idea* 
of “ the soft under-belly ”’ had been a fixture in his mind, and he never 
gave up his belief in the vulnerability of the Balkans. Eisenhower was 
overruled in respect of Anzio. Before Sicily was finished with, he 
had been disturbed by the knowledge that Sir Alan Brooke, for whom 
despite frequent differences of opinion he had the highest admiration, 
was in two minds as to the rightness of the great Overlord design. 

All through the crucial year 1944 Eisenhower was pounded by 
anxieties which would have overwhelmed any commander of less than 
absolute assurance and self-mastery. As the subordinate of the Presi- 
dent and the United States Chief of Staff, his duty was to uphold the 
American strategic scheme. Following the Normandy landings, with 
many disappointments before the liberation of Paris, the Press attacks 
were persistent. The brigade of armchair tacticians expected a victory 
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. drive to be continuous. Moreover, there was permanent temptation 
in the General’s unprecedented position. He was supreme over 
a huge international army, and of an organisation of'transport and 
supply on a scale transcending all experience. And he was served by 
a second rank of general officers, British and American, which made a 
combination of knowledge and talent, of field experience and fighting 
quality, certainly never equalled in modern warfare.’ 

As'the armies converged towards the Rhine it was unavoidable that 
criticism and controversy should be intensified. Censure from many 
sides fell upon the Commander : for alleged grave miscalqilation as to 
the Bulge, for the costly surprise of the Ardennes and Rundstedt’s last 
desperate offensive, for blunders touching Antwerp, and the known 
conflict of opinion over plans for the Rhine crossing, Eisenhower was 
under continuous fire because of his refusal to sanction a race with 
the Russians for Berlin. Until the surrender was within his grasp, the 
guiding principle was that the military might of Nazi Germany must 
be destroyed in the West. 

The world-wide debate aroused by Crusade in Europe has of necessity 
been focused upon the Supreme Commander’s relations with the 
Generals and his own comments upon the half-dozen who are best 
known to the world. In discussing the appointments he is in every case 
candid and judicial. He accepted the main decision, although his own 
choice for Second-in-Command after North Africa would have been 
Field-Marshal Alexander—a great General and, he adds, a man of the 
kind that Americans instinctively admire. (One may note in passing 
that Sir Osbert Sitwell in his autobiography hails him as the greatest 
British soldier since Wellington.) Eisenhower pays unqualified tribute 
to many British colleagues, and notably to Lord Alanbrooke, Air 
Chief Marshal Tedder, and General Sir Frederick Morgan. With these 
and others, we may infer, there was at all times the enjoyment of an 
unusual experience—the closest association warmed by full mutual 
confidence. Needless to say, the controversial figure is Lord: Mont- 
gomery. Eisenhower is emphatic in admiration of the Field-Marshal’s 
special value—his genius, after thoroughgoing preparation, for the 

“direction of a great set battlepiece, together with his gift for inspiring 
the troops. It is made clear, however, that the Commander does not 
dissent from the widespread American estimate of Montgomery’s 
excessive caution, although we have also the essential admission that 
he never suffered a major reverse. 

The clash of temperaments here was predetermined ; yet it could be 
argued that the British General’s ways’ were never so embarrassing to 
the Supreme Commander as were the wild indiscretions of General 
George Patton. The most important disagreement by far was one that 
continued up to the passage of the Rhine. The ground command was 
equally shared between Montgomery and Omar Bradley. British Staff 
opinion was that the great invasion demanded a single ground com- 
mander; and so earnestly was this pressed by Montgomery that he 
offered to serve under his American opposite number. Eisenhower, 
supported by Marshall, was adamant. He insisted that the dual 
authority must be maintained. It was; and manifestly without any 
derogation from Montgomery’s spectacular part in the final triumph. 

- Writing familiarly to “ dear Ike ” and as his “ very devoted friend,” 
the Field-Marshal avows in a letter after the victory that it had been | 
a privilege and an honour to serve under him: “ I owe much to your 
wise guidance and kindly forbearance.” And he adds: “I do not 
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suppose I am an easy subordinate ; I like my own way.” This may well 
be accepted as the conclusive word on a difficult personal relationship. 
No two men could have been more unlike. But then, no fact can be 
more indisputable than their active co-operation to the last. If this 
partnership had broken, the unity of the Allies would have been dis- 
solved in a day. 

_ The man revealed throughout Crusade in Europe is an addition to 

the great personalities of the age. As Supreme Commander he was a 
discovery by Marshall and Roosevelt. His health under the strain 
was by no means perfect, but his industry and quiet mastery were never 
impaired. His anxiety after a momentous decision and during any 
perilous adventure could never be concealed. No modern commander 
has been served by his officers with more complete devotion, while the 
testimony of the young Irishwoman who was his driver and con- 
fidential secretary for three years makes a most attractive picture of a 
great soldier on duty and in the brief intervals of relaxation.* He 
preferred to live in the utmost simplicity, avoiding social engagements 
whenever possible. A West-Pointer for discipline, he recognised that 
in modern warfare inflexible rules are impracticable. In army adminis- 
tration he put first the welfare of the private soldier. At all times he 
kept in touch with the troops and gave personal attention to grievances. 
Balance and modesty, frankness, friendliness—these are his governing 
characteristics. No man of world prominence was ever so little of a 
showman. To General Eisenhower belongs the praise for proving to the 
world that international unity can be achieved and maintained until 
the goal is won. Upon Mr. Truman’s initiative, he might have been 
elected President of the United States. He preferred to accept the 
headship of Columbia University. 

When President Roosevelt, in the first year of the New Deal, trans- 
ferred Harry Hopkins from the New York office of unemployment 
relief to the directorship of Federal relief, not the most prescient 
observer in Washington could have forecast the results. Hopkins was 
a native of Iowa. His training was altogether in social service. As 
administrator of relief in the great depression he had the dispensing 
of almost. unlimited funds. He was the world’s most lavish spender, 
and as such, of necessity, always a storm-centre. Until erica 
entered the war he knew nothing of world affairs; his instincts were 
pacifist and isolationist. Roosevelt found him wholly congenial ; 
more sympathetic, indeed, than any member of his Cabinet. Hopkins 
became an inmate of the White House. He had his Chief’s entire con- 
fidence, and was his pupil in all things. In January r941 he was sent 
to England as the President’s personal envoy. That was the hour of 
Britain’s sorest need, and this messenger from Washington seemed to 
be the one and only light-bearer. 

Hopkins’s success was astonishing. England and Europe opened his 
eyes. He was a rapid learner, and he returned to America moved by a 
single conviction, namely, that the whole resources of the United 
States must be mobilised in the cause of the Allies. Lend-Lease had 
been carried, and Hopkins was appointed Administrator. For a time 
the actual dictator of American industry, he wielded authority as a 
kind of deputy President. He toiled mercilessly, without health. He 
discovered a talent for co-ordination and getting results. He was 
known to the pivotal men of the world. An untidy Middle-Westerner 
without a trace of self-consciousness, he was the friend of statesmen, 

*.Essenhower Was My Boss. By Kay Summersby. Werner Laune 
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generals, industrialists. He accompanied Roosevelt to the conferences 
until Yalta. Both then were dying men. There is no analogue to 
Hopkins in American history. Mr. Sherwood, whom we know as a 
playwright, worked with him in the White House. This first volume, 
carried only to 1942, is the promise of a war-time biography which, for 
vivacity and unexpectedness, is not likely to be surpassed. Hopkins 
left few private papers ; and it is fair to say that the secret of his most 
singular success does not emerge. 

Mr. Cordell Hull was the United States Secretary of State during 
Franklin Roosevelt’s twelve years, the longest incumbency in the 


annals of the Department. He was a detached figure through the ' 


stormy years of the New Deal. As a Liberal with a mind moulded 
by forces which had seemed to find their fulfilment under Woodrow 
Wilson, he was generally assumed to be against the more adventurous 
Roosevelt policies, and as a consequence he gained the approval of the 
business community. Mr. Hull was identified with two activities in 
especial—a wide extension of the trade treaties, and the cultivation 
of friendly relations with the Latin-American republics. In connection 
with the latter there was one noticeably unfortunate occurrence. 
During a promising stage of the policy Mr. Sumner Welles was Under- 
Secretary of State; in Pan-American affairs the best-qualified man in 
Washington. Mr. Hull objected to some of his subordinate’s activities. 
They had the President’s warm approval, but Mr. Welles was obliged 
to resign. Mr. Hull succeeds in showing that although Roosevelt was 
his own Foreign Secretary, his relations with the State Department 
were generally more friendly than the Press supposed. 

Mr Hull’s value to the Roosevelt Administration came first from 
his long experience in Congress. He was the only member of the Cabinet 
with that background. His steadiness during the twelve years was 
remarkable ; and all the more so because his department was by no 
means a unit as regards either aims or methods. He was ahead of many 
colleagues in agreeing with the President as to the Nazi peril and the 
need for full support of Britain in 1940. Twelve months later he was 
under no illusion concerning the Pacific when the Japanese special 
envoys were in Washington. It was his memorandum demanding 
complete withdrawal from China and Indo-China, ten days before 
Pearl Harbour, which Tokyo treated as an ultimatum. Mr. Hull’s 
cool manner of handling documents and his constant disclosures make 
these two volumes more revealing as regards the inner history of America 
at war than any others so far published. They will inevitably be turned 
to account by critical historians of the Roosevelt period. “Mr. Hull 
is always self-assured, and he is never lacking in candour when comment- 
ing on the European statesmen with whom he had to deal. In the greater 
matters of war policy he stood with the President, but the Casablanca 
formula of unconditional surrender was an exception. He says that 
when Roosevelt announced this without previous consultation, Mr. 
Churchill was dumbfounded. The documentary character of the Memoir 
has one disadvantage for the general reader. It overlays the opening 
chapters, which describe the early years in Tennessee. Mr. Hull, the 
son of a pioneer farmer in hill country of the West that was still wild, 
was born in a log-cabin. He was lucky in coming under good village 
teachers and so getting an education which included even Latin. A 
district judgeship in the early thirties was the prelude to his unusually 
fortunate career in politics. 

The juxtaposition of these three life stories is suggestive of many 
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things, and of one in particular. The American scene affords the most 
terrific spectacle of standardisation and mechanical uniformity. By 
observers from Europe the impact of massed industry and the great 
cities is felt as a mighty sameness. Yet variety without limit is the 
reverse of the great spectacle, with opportunities of every sort and a 
wondrous diversity of character. Eisenhower, Hopkins, Hull are con- 
temporary types, and each one is the product of a small community— 
in the vast middle region that must continue to be the reservoir. of 
American life and vigour. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL.* 


S HEN we celebrate the memory of great men, we do so in 
W order to familiarise ourselves with great thoughts and to 
banish all that might hamper our flight to higher altitudes.” 
I hope that you will allow me to begin my address by quoting this 
sentence which Hugo von Hofmannsthal prefixed to the famous essay 
he wrote in memory of Prince Eugène. We are met together here in 
difficult and dangerous times in order to honour the memory of that 
great Austrian poet, that patriot and teacher of our native youth, that 
good European, that creator of the Salzburg Festivals, that noble- 
minded, ever-generous man of genius. As at the unveiling of his statue 
in the year 1937, so now again I have been entrusted with the inspiring 
task of calling up the personality of my beloved friend and causing 
it to rise anew before you and to proclaim his message. We who 
celebrate this commemorative festival do not wish merely to express 
our love, our loyalty and our gratitude. We desire to help in establish- 
ing the poet and his work in the memory of our contemporaries and 
our posterity by resolving this day to set up again his bust, which was 
removed by deluded and malicious rulers. We further desire to found 
a Hofmannsthal Society whose lofty and distinguished task will be to 
revive and deepen interest in his works both in Austria and abroad. 

Already in early manhood, one might say almost overnight, Hof- 
mannsthal was made famous by his poems and his little plays. “ Among 
all the articles that reached me from every quarter of the globe,” wrote 
Hermann Bahr, “ I never received a work that presented such lavish 
wealth of thought in language so soaring and so distinguished.” And 
Artur Schnitzler said, when the young Hofmannsthal had read to him 
his little play in verse : “ Even more wonderful than his unique mastery 
of form was the poet’s knowledge of the world which could only spring 
from some sort of magic intuition in a lad who sat all day long on his 
school bench. J had the feeling that for the first time in my life I had 
come across a born genius.” 

In the fine essays and poems written in memory of him by his 
friends, among them Andrian, Borchard, Burckhardt, Schröder and 
Wassermann, he is called Ariel, messenger of the gods. But his mission 
has best been characterised by himself in his poems. 

“ Manche liegen immer mit schweren Gliedern 
Bei den Wurzeln des verworrenen Lebens. 
Anderen sind die Stühle gerichtet 
Bei den Sibyllen, den Königinnen, 

Und da sitzen sie wie zu Hause, 
Leichten Hauptes und leichter Hände.” 


* Address by Sir George Franckenstein in honour of Hugo von Hofmannsthal, at the 
Commemorative Festival held at Salzburg, August zoth, 1948. 
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(“ Many with weighted limbs must lie forever* 
Att the roots of the labyrinthine life-tree ; 
Others have their places appointed 
With the Sibyls, the queens of vision, 
Where they bide as in seats accustomed, 
Head untroubled and hand unburdened.’’) 

and then: 


“Cherub und hoher Herr ist unser Geist, 
Wohnt nicht in uns, und in die oberen Sterne 
Setzt er den Stuhl und Jdsst uns viel verwaist. 
Doch er ist Feuer uns im tiefsten Kerne.” 

(“ Our soul’s a Cherub and of lordly birth—* 
Dwells not in us, but in some upper star 
Fixes his throne and leaves us oft in dearth. 
Yet deep in us his fiery motions are.’’) 


It has been said that if Hofmannsthal had died in youth, he would, 
like Shelley, Keats and Hélderlin, have ever moved before us as one of 
the brightest stars in the firmament of Austrian literature. This is 
certainly true, but the most precious fruits of his life’s tree would not 
have ripened. For the really great and heroic element in his life consists 
in this, that, in spite of extreme sensitiveness, in spite of the times 
which for him were full of anguish and in which his powers of artistic 
creation were paralysed and sapped, in spite of the hostile attitude of 
many critics, he was nevertheless able to realise in himself and his 
works what Goethe, in words of deepest import, proclaimed to be the 
highest aim of a human being: “ If thou dost lack this strong desire 
to die and be reborn...” and then: “ The inheritance left by thy 
forbears must be earned if thou art in truth to possess it.” 

The divine gifts bestowed by God on the poet Hofmannsthal, the 
inheritance handed on to him by his ancestors, the truths impressed on 
his mind by Austrian history and tradition, the ideas fructified in him 
by the Austrian landscape and culture, by Austrian music and archi- 
tecture, and the experiments he intuitively and instinctively worked 
out in youth, all these he later formed and completed for the honour of 
God and the elevation and edification of mankind. And drinking ever 
deeper at these immortal springs, and building ever more powerfully, 
he wrought like the great master builders of the medieval cathedrals, 
sub specie aeternitatis, his gaze fixed on Eternity. And by so doing he 
also provided a tower, a look-out, a token for the youth of to-day as well 
as for future generations. He was ever conscious of the unity that 
underlies European culture. He lived and moved in all ages, for he was 
as familiar with the history, civilisation and atmosphere of each one of 
them as he was with those of his own time. His Jedermann does indeed 
mirror the sixteenth century, his Turm the seventeenth, the Rosen- 
kavalser the age of the great Empress Maria Theresa, Der Tor und der 
Tod the Biedermeier period, Arabella the last century; and finally, 
Der Schwierige, that enchanting comedy about the decencies of the 
soul, takes us into the period before the first world war which the stream 
of time has likewise swept away into the ocean of the past. His work 
was as comprehensive as was his own culture and training. He began to 
form his technique on the model of Spanish and French plays, on 
classical plays, Shakespeare, the Italian masques, Viennese popular 
drama, medieval mystery plays and baroque drama, and so achieved 


* The lyrical poems of Hugo von Hofmannsthal Translated by Charles Wharton 
Stork. Oxford University Pres 
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the highest mastery in his latest dramas. At many stages of this 
progress music provided an accompaniment. In the artistic association 
which brought together the dramatist and the composer, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal and Richard Strauss, the City of Vienna saw once again 
the revival of her ancient conception of art. 

The works of Hofmannsthal are the complete expression of his 
remarkable and many-sided personality. They mirror his enchanting 
qualities and his profound moral earnestness. His conversation soared 
as on wings and in it he blossomed forth before us. Every subject 
he touched upon grew in significance, vigour and beauty. He was full 
of a playful gaiety which served him as a counterweight to the terrible 
gravity of the poetic vocation as he conceived it to be, with its splendid 
periods of exultation and its dark moments of stagnation and spiritual 
torpor. His friend Carl Burckhardt wrote of him thus : “ Often he stood 
there transfixed by arrows like Saint Sebastian.” The fact that he was 
a model son, a loving husband and father, the most trusty, thoughtful, 
sympathetic friend, sprang naturally from his profound and mystic 
conception of the universe and his lifelong preoccupation with the 
Four Last things, the highest things, the wondrous secrets of life and of 
death. In Die Frau ohne Schatten and in his tragedy Der Turm he 
showed the mysteries of fatherhood, motherhood and the child to be 
the objects of the soul’s desire and the keys to the meaning of life. In 
Der Turm he also sought with prophetic vision and statesmanlike insight 
to analyse the chaotic powers and developments which broke up the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and were laying his beloved country in 
ruins, darkening his last years, and, to our inexpressible grief, shortening 
his life. 

When Death suddenly appeared behind him as he appeared behind 
Everyman in his play acted in the Cathedral square at Salzburg, 
Hofmannsthal saw in him no enemy, no king of terrors. From his 
youth up he had been intimate with death. In Der Tor und der Tod, in 
Jedermann, in the Grosse Welttheater, he called him in as an admonisher, 
a renewer, a transfigurer who unlocks the depths, interprets all secrets, 
and leads man to the gate of Heaven. Concerning “ Wisdom,” that 
magnificent personality in the Grosse Welttheater over which God sits 
enthroned, he reveals his faith in the following words: “ Wisdom, in 
whose semblance I have sought to combine all the highest, most selfless, 
most godlike elements within us, is shown by me raising her hands in 
prayer:’’ What he said about Grillparzer is also true of himself and of 
his mission as the patriotic moulder of Austrian youth. “ The renown 
of a great man is in itself a vital spiritual entity ; it is a challenge, a 
noble high-aspiring element in all that is comprised within our national 
spirit, and it presents itself to us instinct with life, so that it may come 
to the help of the whole in periods of more than ordinary peril, or 
accompany us on joyful wing in times of exultation.” 

We, who since his death have experienced such terrible things, must 
especially feel how monumental, how unforgettable, how profoundly 
moving are the phrases in which he has for all time characterised the 
Austrian values: ‘‘ This Austria is a creation of the spirit. But again 
and again an envious Power seeks to drag her back into chaos. And 
again the fate of Austria depends upon the younger generation and on 
whether it can prove its worth. This is not the moment to hold festivals, 
but it żs the time to gather together and to rebuild. The nation has 
been struck to the very depth of its being.... Austria first became 
spirit through her music, and by means of that music she conquered the 
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world. In these surroundings Austrian poetry came to life. In this 
atmosphere it springs and grows as a native product of the soil.... A 
man must have both faith and goodwill if he is to grasp the significance 
of the Austrian ideal, and without the light of an ideal we cannot 
follow the path that is now opening out before us, for the State repre- 
sents an alliance between past generations and those that are to come.” 
He was wholly conscious of the natural law of progress, of descent and 
ascent. “ Metamorphosis is the very life of life,” he wrote, “ the essen- 
tial mystery of creative nature. Yet all human dignity is inseparable 
from continuance, fidelity and the power not to forget.” 

In remarkable speeches and essays on Beethoven, Grillparzer, Prince 
Eugéne, Maria Theresa, who was equally great as an Empress and as 
a woman, in Osterreich im Spiegel seiner Dichtung; he set lofty models 
before the eyes of Austrian boys and girls and impressed upon their 
memory the glorious periods of Austrian history. In Preusse und 
Osterretcher, a work in which he contrasts the two nations, he has shown 
in a masterly sketch with what excellent qualities the Austrian has been 
blessed and what weaknesses and mistakes he must seek to avoid. In 
his wonderful prose writings and in his Auswahl von Messterstiichen 
deutscher Kunstprosa Hofmannsthal caused the beauty, the wealth and 
the profundity of the German language to flash into radiance before 
our eyes and taught us how this splendid instrument should be 
mastered. 

The thought of establishing Festivals here in Salzburg had already 
occupied him long before this creative act was actually accomplished. 
He loved this town : “ Salzburg, that wonderful, that enchanting town,” 
he wrote, “ Salzburg that is so truly the landscape of my dreams and 
of my youth, and in ways so manifold, the background of my poems. 
... From so many quarters, from so many countries come the men 
and women for whom Salzburg is to provide a temporary home:, Indeed, 
the town itself and the surrounding landscape are of boundless sig- 
nificance. Salzburg is far more than a frame. The spirit of this town 
is the absolute ruler of all that comes beneath its sway. It includes the 
festive element, but not the gay part of that element alone, for it does 
not exclude the interests of our day. What it does exclude are the 
gloom that knows neither hope nor resilience, the inwardly vulgar, the 
completely unhallowed.” “ Salzburg,” so runs Hofmannsthal’s mes- 
sage, ‘‘ wishes to be of use to the classical inheritance of the world. In 
the land of Salzburg is the heart of the heart of Europe. Central 
Europe has no lovelier region, and it was inevitable that it should have 
been the birthplace of Mozart, who is the expression of all that Salzburg 
stands for and who himself cannot be touched by time.... The 
Festivals are intended to strengthen the belief in a united Europe which 
is the basis of our spiritual existence. Their object is to call up the 
world and to re-create the joys of purity and beauty as Mozart has 
given them to us; in short, to offer us the noblest enjoyment and to 
bring peace to the soul.” His message proclaimed, twenty-six years ago 
is as true and as significant to-day as when he uttered it ; or rather, it 
is even more significant, for it is to us a guiding star in midst of the 
dreadful disorders and dangers which threaten world culture and the 
+ very existences of states and of nations. 

We think to-day with deep gratitude of the men who, working 
together with Hofmannsthal, created the Salzburg Festivals. We think 
of Max Reinhardt, for whom he had so great an affection and whose 
genius he so profoundly admired ; of the Governor of Salzburg, Franz 
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Rehr], of the most Reverend Archbishop Rieder, of Franz Schalke, the 
great conductor, and of Roller, the ever-memorable producer, and 
finally of Ernst Lothar, to whom the organisation of to-day’s memorial 
Festival has been entrusted. We are delighted to have this opportunity 
of expressing the heartfelt thanks which we owe especially to the 
Governor of Salzburg and his predecessor, and to the Director of the 
Festivals of so many years’ standing, the indefatigable Baron Pouthon. 
Feeling profoundly as they did the international and artistic significance 
of the Salzburg Festivals, these men overcame endless difficulties by 
their courage, their energy, and their perseverance, and thus made it 
possible for the Festivals to come again into being. We may indeed 
compare them with the runners who bore the Olympic torch by night 
and day from Greece to London, where the holy fire was kindled from 
it in the international stadium. 

As we think of the collaborators of Hofmannsthal and of those who 
put his plans into effect, our gaze remains steadily fixed on him, the 
creator of the Festivals, and our hearts are filled with gratitude in 
recognition of what he achieved. How could I venture to praise him 
in my own words when his own words, written in memory of Beethoven 
and Joseph Kainz, are so completely applicable to Hofmannsthal 
himself, that great poet and great Austrian, and indeed to us also, here 
assembled to do him honour? “ At this awe-inspiring moment they 
meet together in solemn mood, and over them towers a head wearing an 
inscrutable expression. We think of him at this hour. May he at this 
same hour also think of us and let his spirit flow through us so that we 
may be filled with the breath of his power and of his purity... .” 


O Bote, Geist. Du Geist ! 
Des Lichtes Bote und Trager bist Du immerdar, 
Und als des Schwebend—Unzerstérbaren 
Gedenken wir des Geistes der Du bist. 
O Stimme ! Seele! aufgeflogene ! 
(O messenger, O spirit, Spirit manifest, 
Light-bearer, messenger of light thou art for evermore. 
We think of thee, O spirit that thou art, 
As an ethereal being, indestructible, 
O voice, O soul, winging thy flight to high illimitable spaces !) 


GEORGE FRANCKENSTEIN. 


Hugo von Hofmannsthal, the Austrian poet, dramatist and essayist, was 
born in Vienna on February rst, 1874. In 1891, at the age of 17, he published 
his first works under the name of Loris; their perfection of form and 
maturity of thought caused a literary sensation. Besides some subtle lyrics 
and literary essays, he developed first a form of small lyric drama, as repre- 
sented in Yesterday, The Death of Titian, Death and the Fool, The White Fan, 
and others. Before the age of 25 he experienced a profound personal crisis 
which found expression in the narrative The Tale of the 672nd Night and the 
self-revealing essay The Letter of Lord Chandos. From this crisis he emerged 
a changed man, reaching out in new directions and growing in range and 
depth. He now turned to full-length verse drama, as in The Adventurer and 
the Singer, and Sobetde’s Marriage (1899), and attained full maturity in his 
adaptation of Otway’s Ventce Preserved, the morality play Everyman, and 
his renewal of Greek drama, Œdipus and the Sphinx and Electra (1904). The 
latter was set to music by Richard Strauss, thus initiating his collaboration 
with the composer which continued throughout his life. His operatic 
libretti for Strauss, written between Igro and 1929, comprise Der Rosen- 
kavalier, Ariadne on Naxos, The Woman Without a Shadow, The Egypitan 
Helen and Arabella. Side by side with these he produced independent works 
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such as the comedies Cristina’s Home Journey, The Problem Man (Der 
Schwierige), and The Incorruptible One. His affinity to the Baroque led him 
to Molière (Bourgeois Gentilhomme) and, finally, to Calderon, who inspired 
his last two dramas, The Great Theatre of the World (1922) and The Tower 
(1925). After the dissolution, in 1918, of the Austrian Empire which had 
been his spiritual home, he sought to preserve its cultural heritage in the 
Salzburg Festival which he created together with Max Reinhardt, and which 
centred around the annual performance of his religious play Everyman. 
Besides his writings for the stage, Hofmannsthal published a great number of 
essays on a wide range of literary subjects, collected posthumously in The 
Contact of the Spheres, as well as an unfinished novel Andreas or the United. 
He died at the age of 55, on July r5th, 1929, at his house in Rodaun, near 
Vienna. ` 
‘ Dr. H. F. GARTEN. 


MARIA THERESA AND MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 


V. THE YEARS OF FOLLY. 


RIENDS and foes of Marie Antoinette agree in describing the 
FF rerioa between her accession in 1774 and the birth of her first 

child in 1778 as the years of folly, but they differ in the severity 
of their verdict. To some observers her dissipations were the natural 
outcome of an indolent and frivolous nature, destitute of intellectual 
interests, largely indifferent to the welfare of her adopted country, 
unmindful of the prestige of the crown, careless of the character of 
her entourage. “ Que voulez-vous ? ” she exclaimed to Mercy; “j'ai 
peur de m'ennuyer.” Gentler critics maintained that the pretty 
butterfly was not the real woman, that her frivolities were merely 
escapism, and that the chief responsibility for her failure rests on the 
unsuitable husband who for seven years denied her the satisfaction 
she craved. In proof of the thesis that she was more sinned against 
than sinning, they point to the transformation effected by motherhood 
and to the revelation of noble qualities when faced by calamity. 
With her children around her, the dross melted away and the shining 
gold emerged. 

Of these rival interpretations the austere Empress leaned to the 
former, the Ambassador, who was in a better position to judge, to , 
the latter. Perhaps the fairest verdict is that of the Marquis de Ségur, 
one of her latest biographers: ‘‘ She lost her reputation but preserved 
her virtue.” Here at any rate we are on firm ground. Till Fersen 
came into her life at a later period she seems never to have been seri- 
ously attracted by men. When the elderly Swiss officer, Baron de 
Besenval, was momentarily carried away by his feelings, he was 
promptly put in his place. That she enjoyed the company of the 
fascinating Duc de Lauzun for a season is true enough, but we need 
hardly accept the statement in the Memoirs of that notorious Don 
Juan that on one occasion she was ready to surrender had not his 
chivalrous instincts held him back. “ There is an epidemic of satirical 
verse,” she wrote to her mother in December, 1775, “ and I am not 
spared. They credit me with two tastes—for women and for lovers. 
Though malignities go down in this country, these are so dull and 
vulgar that they have fallen flat.” Yet when the gravest charges 
are swept aside enough remains to make the angels weep. Living 
as she did in a glasshouse she set a deplorable example by her passion 
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for clothes, jewels and cards. Her eyes were partially opened when, to 
her horror, after a decade on the throne, she discovered that her popu- 
larity was gone, that she was surrounded by enemies, that their damag- 
ing version of the incident of the Diamond Necklace could be widely 
believed, and that by that time it was too late to recover the lost 
ground. 

After four years of repression and frustration as Dauphine, 
Marie Antoinette suddenly found herself in her twentieth year able 
to do as she liked, to break the hated fetters of etiquette, to buy 
whatever tempted her fancy, to choose her circle of friends, to amuse 
herself to her heart’s content. The King—for seven years a husband 
only in name—made no attempt to train or restrain her and until 
the closing years of sorrow he counted for little in her life. In his 
halting way he strove to perform the duties of his office while she 
seemed unaware that she had public duties to perform. That her 
brothers-in-law were no help was not her fault. Artois was a disgrace 
to the family, but though she despised his character she found a 
certain pleasure in his giddy company. It was the carnival of youth ; 
elderly people—whom she called “les siècles ”—felt out of place. 
“I can’t understand,” she petulantly exclaimed, “ how anyone over 
thirty dares to show himself at Court.” But to what other members 
of the Royal Family could she turn? “ Je suis assez bien avec le roi,” 
confided Monsieur to Gustavus of Sweden in June, 1775, ‘‘ pas mal avec 
la reine ” ; but his relations with the Royal couple were never cordial. 
The elder sister Clothilde married the Prince of Piedmont in 1775, 
and left the country for good. Elizabeth, later a friend and comrade 
in misfortune, was still a child. The Italian sisters-in-law possessed 
little heart or brains, and Mesdames faded out of the picture on her 
accession to the throne. Starved for love, destitute of resources in 
herself, and lacking suitable occupation, Marie Antoinette lived for the 
hour and threw discretion to the winds. 

In the midst of the most critical and scandal-loving people in Europe 
the warnings of the Empress, the Ambassador and Abbé Vermond 
fell on deaf ears. Some of her diversions—riding, dancing, tennis, 
billiards and amateur theatricals—were. innocent enough. English 
fashions were in vogue, and in 1775 horse racing and the betting 
which accompanied it were introduced. Mercy reported her delight 
in the weekly fixtures, and complained that it was difficult to preserve 

‘a semblance of dignity amid the motley throng on the racecourse. 
The King had enough of it after a single visit and expressed his 
disapproval to his wife. No one could blame her for loving the enchant- 
ments of Paris, but her appearances without the King at the masked 
balls at the Opera, when she amused herself by talking to anyone she 
met, bred stories of amorous intrigue. One night, returning with 
Artois at two in the morning, she found the palace gates closed. It was 
the express order of the King, she was informed, and she had to enter 
by a private door. Next day her husband reminded her that he always 
went to bed at eleven, and did not want his first slumber to be dis- 
turbed. The scene ended in the usual manner with his surrender 
and the order to the gatekeeper was revoked. With the sole exception 
of the reinstatement of Choiseul in power he could never say her nay. 

Far more compromising for herself and the monarchy were the 
extravagant habits which became the talk of the town. As Dauphine 
there had been no sign of profusion, and she could justly claim that 
she had never been in debt; but her good resolutions on' coming to 
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the throne to eschew useless expenditure were soon forgotten. Hitherto 
she spent little on her toilette; now the temptation of dress and 
ornaments proved irresistible. The magnificent Crown jewels were 
not enough for her. In January, 1776, she bought a sprig of diamonds 
for 400,000 francs, and the seller was asked to wait for years for the 
money. Six months later she purchased a pair of bracelets for 250,000 
francs, though this, according to Mercy, was the result of pressure 
by her entourage. Since her purse was empty she sold some jewels 
and reluctantly asked her husband to fill the gap. “ These stories,” 
wrote her anxious mother, “ break my heart, especially in view of 
the future. This French levity, with all these extraordinary ornaments | 
My daughter, my dear daughter! I cannot bear to think of it.” 
When the offender pleaded that the bracelets were a trifle, she sharply 
replied: “ A sovereign degrades herself by adornment, still more if it 
involves large sums and at such a time. I. observe only too much 
of this spirit of dissipation. I cannot keep silence, loving you for 
your welfare and not wishing to flatter ‘you.” 

Far worse was the intoxication of the gaming table. Playing for 
high stakes was an established tradition at Court. Money had flowed 
like water at the parties of the Montespan and other Royal mistresses, 
but the Queens of France had held aloof. The Dauphine had shown 
distaste for gambling, and for the first year of her reign she held 
her ground, but in 1776 and 1777 she cast off the brakes. The evil 
example of Artois, the Duc de Chartres and her own intimates proved 
irresistible. “ She is playing for high stakes,” announced the horrified 
Mercy in September, 1776. Once the King himself played for a few 
evenings, lost 1,800 louis*, and, like the younger Pitt, never played 
again. When he was expected in the circle of Princess de Guéménée 
the cards were hidden and brought out again after his departure. 
In addition to her clothes, jewels and gambling debts tHe Queen poured. 
out money on other objects: whence it came she never stopped to . 
ask. Where Marie Leczinska had possessed 150 horses, she had 300. 
The embellishment of the Petit Trianon cost a fortune, and at a later 
stage the palace and park of Saint Cloud were purchased for her by 
the King from the Duke of Orleans. Stories of her extravagance 
spread through the country and earned her the sinister title of 
Mme Déficit. 

The faithful Ambassador and the Abbé were almost in despair, and 
the latter only remained at his post at the urgent entreaty of the 
Empress. ‘‘ My daughter is racing to her doom and needs your help. 
Mercy and I hope you will at any rate hold on till the winter. Then, 
if things do not change, I could not ask you for fresh sacrifices.” Mme 
de la Marck reported to the King of Sweden: “ The Queen is always 
going to Paris to the opera and the Comédie, runs up debts, wears 
plumes and top-knots, and laughs at everything.” Tired of tendering 
unheeded advice the Empress decided, as she grimly expressed it, 
to confine her letters to the weather. $ 

The Abbé Vermond usually reported to the Ambassador, but on 
October 17th, 1776, the “ Lecteur de la Reine ” was asked to write direct 
to the Empress. “ The Queen’s entourage have it all their own way 
and muffle my: voice. I have swallowed my bitter mortifications so 
long as they only affected myself, but I cannot surrender the hope of 
becoming once more useful to the Queen. She has more insight and 


* The standard coins weré the gold louis, worth 24 francs or livres, and the silver écu, 
worth 3 francs or livres. The franc or livre was a standard, not a coin. 
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judgment than all those who beset her. Her youth and her taste for 
skimming the surface of things are the source of her errors. She will 
recover from them. For over a year she has listened very little to me, 
but she still confides her ideas to me and opens her heart—on certain 
matters to me alone. My character and my duty forbid me to soften 
the truth in my replies, but, while avoiding importunity, I can be of 
use when time and circumstances lead her back to herself. I am 
obsessed by the thought of the trouble she may be laying up for 
herself ; if they occurred I should be her confidant, perhaps the only 
one to whom she can talk with perfect safety. My heart and soul are 
with her ; I shall be at her service so long as she permits.” 

The good Abbé’s letter did nothing to allay the anxieties of the 
Empress. “ My daughter’s conduct towards you and Vermond is just 
like her,” she wrote to Mercy. “Eager to dodge those who try to turn 
her from her errors, she goes her own way and skilfully finds excuses 
to colour her doings. I am glad to see from his letter that Vermond 
appears for the time to have abandoned his idea of resignation, 
but I think he has nothing like so much influence with her as I should 
wish.” The same courier brought a sharp reproof to her daughter. 
“Your excuses for forgetting my name-day (St. Theresa) are fully 
accepted ; yet, my dear daughter, it is fot only once a year that I 
should like you to think of me, but that every month, every week, 
every day, you should recall my affection and advice. This life of 
continual dissipation, of excursions such as were never indulged in 
by other Queens much older than you, though still young and accom- 
panied by their husbands! What worries me most is that all this 
goes on without the King. Some day it may end, especially if extra- 
ordinary expenses are incurred. It is on such occasions that I should 
wish you to think of me. I am sure—and I know your heart unless 
it is entirely changed by flattery and frivolity—that it would restrain 
you to recall the pain these levities would cause me. They will come 
to an end, but perhaps too late for your happiness and glory, which 
are and will always remain my motive.” The Queen briefly replied 
by asking how she could ever for a moment forget what her dear 
Maman had done for her. 

How little the good opinion of the Empress meant to her in this 
hectic phase appeared in the voluminous despatches of the Ambassador 
dated November r15th, 1776, which contained particularly unwelcome 
news. During the annual visit of the Court to Fontainebleau the 
Queen was seized by the desire to play at faro, the most hazardous 
of games, and begged permission to summon banker-players from 
Paris. The King replied that in view of the prohibition of games of 
chance, even in the apartments of princes of the blood, it was a bad 
example to admit them to Court; but with his usual good nature 
he added that it would not matter just for one evening. The banker- 
players arrived on October 30th. Gambling continued all night and 
during the morning of October 31st in the apartments of Princess de 
Lamballe, where the Queen remained till four am. The game was 
renewed the same evening and continued well into the early hours 
of November Ist, All Saints Day. The first night she lost ninety. louis 
and Artois won 500. On the second she played till three a.m., only 
losing a few louis while Artois lost 100. Monsieur, who played 
unwillingly, lost 400. The King, as usual, remained in his room. 

It was forcibly represented to the Queen, continued Mercy, that 
such late hours were dangerous, if only by leaving her husband alone 
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for a purpose he disapproved. “ In this whirlpool, so damaging to 
the welfare of the Queen and so distressing to myself, I could be little 
more than an onlooker. The items of dissipation followed each other 
so rapidly that it was very difficult to find time for serious talk. Yet 
I snatched a few moments and was relieved to note that her zeal for 
frivolities changes neither her mind nor the foundation of her character ; 
that both of them, tending naturally to goodness, will prevail in quiet 
times ; in a word, that her great qualities are only suspended by un- 
measured dissipation, not irrevocably destroyed.” The bulletin for the 
eyes of the Empress alone added a few details. The Queen had been 
particularly friendly to him, but she often closed their brief conversa- 
tions about serious matters by gaily remarking that reason would 
come but that it was necessary to amuse oneself. The Abbé had passed 
days without once having a talk, for never had there been such 
systematic dissipation. The worst feature was that she tried to 
palliate the breach of faith in prolonging the game of faro for 
thirty-six hours on the ground that the King had authorised a session 
without fixing its duration. The feeble King laughed at this shame- 
less paradox and actually authorised a second visit from the Parisian 
tempters. 

The Empress was deeply distressed but in no way surprised, for she 
had almost given up hope. “ My daughter’s conduct at Fontaine- 
bleau,” she replied,“ is a new proof of her character. It would be 
superfluous to reiterate my reflections; you know them only too 
well from all my letters, and you also know my method of dealing 
with her. Moreover, you will see by her laconic and nonchalant reply 
to three of mine how little she cares to discuss with me the subjects 
about which I wrote and that this indifference towards me will become 
chronic. Like you I deplore the excessive indulgence of’ the King. 
I am glad Vermond seems to have renounced the idea of resignation, 
but his plan of shortening his stay at Versailles makes me anxious 
in view of the critical situation of my daughter who might often need 
such a wise and admirable man.” The letter to her daughter despatched 
by the same courier was brief and cold. The episode of the bankers 
was ignored. “ I am glad to learn of your return and of a quieter time 
in the winter. In the long run your health will not stand these late 
hours. If the King were with you I would keep silence; but, always 
without him and in company with the worst and youngest elements 
of Paris, the Queen, this charming Queen, is almost the oldest member 
of the company. The papers, which were my delight, used to record 
the good actions and the most generous traits of my daughter; now 
that one finds nothing but horse races, gambling and late hours I no 
longer care to read them. Yet I cannot prevent people talking to me 
about them, for everyone who knows my affection for my children 
tells me what they say. Often I avoid company in order to avoid 
distress.” 

Once again the Queen quietly defended herself. “ Truly I might 
pity myself for the different judgments passed on me. While people 
tell my dear Maman that my society consists merely of persons as 
young as myself, for the last year the very young folk have felt them- 
selves ill-treated and kept at arm’s length; only a fortnight ago there 
was talk of a little conspiracy not to come to my balls. However, 
they all turned up, some of them looking as if they had just left college. 
Our balls have started this month. I like dancing, but I do not tire 
myself so much as in recent years.” For the anxious mother in the 
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Hofburg the year 1776 closed in almost unrelieved gloom, while 
her light-hearted daughter, deaf to warnings and appeals, was having 
the time of her life. 
-G. P. Goocu. 
{To be continued) 


THE MAKING OF MAN. 


T is difficult in these dark and stormy days to realise how much 

the tranquillity of the last century was shaken by the appearance of 

the Origin of Species and the Descent of Man. The idea that man was 
not created in the twinkling of an eye asa special being by the Almighty 
hand was a blow to religion and to the dignity of mankind. Ecclesiasti- 
cal dovecots were sadly fluttered, the existence of miracles was 
denied, and a furious controversy arose between the “ fighting cock of 
evolution,” Thomas Huxley and Bishop Wilberforce of Winchester on 
the-one hand, and Dean Wace of Canterbury on the other. In the latter 
controversy the Professor in a derisive mood referred to the miracle of 
the swine as “ that Gadarene pig affair.” 

To those who were brought up to believe, as I was, in the verbal 
accuracy of the Bible, and that to depart from that belief meant future 
damnation, the news, supported by geologists, that the world was older 
than 4,000 years, and that man was a slow development from an ape- 
like ancestor, came as a great shock. It took some years to adjust one’s 
ideas on the subject. The dust of the battle between science and 
religion is now laid, and the contest is between religion and materialism. 
But what a change ! 

The researches of modern theologians have been justified, and what 
used to be called broad Church views have been adopted by a large 
proportion of bishops and clergy, and we have the spectacle of a bishop 
practically discarding the belief in miracles. The theory of evolution 
is tacitly admitted by the Church, at least it is not denied in the pulpit, 
and the belief in eternal punishment and the tortures of hell is gone 
with the wind. The Ten Commandments of Moses are slowly giving 
place to Christ’s own words as to our duty to God and our neighbour, 
and the Creeds, invented by bodies of men centuries ago, are gradually 
losing their hold on man’s thought. The divine life of Christ and His 
teaching is beginning to be more insisted upon ; at the same time there 
is a devaluation of ritual and ceremonies. Professor Julian Huxley has 
gone much farther than his grandfather by saying that “ the advance 
of natural science, logic and psychology has brought us to a stage at 
which God is no longer a useful hypothesis.” 

Sir Arthur Keith, in his recent book A New Theory of Evolution, has 
traced clearly the slow progress of civilisation from pithecanthropus to 
man till he finally emerges from family to tribe, from tribe to nation, 
in what he describes as the group theory of evolution, establishing the 
true birth of nationalism. It is a book packed with facts and quotations 
from every source to prove that the growth of evolution has been due 
not so much to the development of the individual as to the develop- 
ment of the group. It is a great achievement for a man of eighty, and 
it bids fair to become the chief authority on evolution for many years. 

Although we can find references in some of the writers on evolution 
to a pervading “mind,” “author,” “architect,” some overriding 
power to guide the amazing transitions of development, there is nothing 
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in this book to indicate more than material progress. He regards the 
changes from animal intelligence to human intelligence as “ marvellous 
changes.” It is as far as he will go. “ In the passage from the ape stage 
to the human stage there was introduced into the instinctive centres of 
the brain a magic texture which made all connected with life not only 
desirable but beautiful.” He goes on to say.that what exactly these 
changes were we do not know. Surely here is where Divine influence 
may be prayed in aid. May we not echo Sir Thomas Browne’s quaint 
phrase, “ There is surely a piece of divinity in us, something that was 
before the elements ” ? Leaving aside the question of the origin of life 
—a question with which few of us are competent to deal—no one who 
thinks at all about evolution can avoid the question how man acquired 
what we tall his soul, his conscience, sense of responsibility, morality, 
all those qualities which distinguish him from the animal. 

And what is this soul of man ? It is impossible to define, and difficult 
to describe. Each of us has a different conception in his mind as to 
what it is, but we have a dim idea of it from its influence on our actions. 
“ Though I were perfect, yet would I not know my soul,” said Job. 
But Paul Carus made the attempt from the material point of view. 
“What,” says he, “is the soul but a telepathic machine—for the 
purpose of reacting appropriately upon the stimuli of external things ? ” 
But it is something more than a machine. It is more than conscience, 
sense of responsibility, or morality, and yet it may be speedily debased ; 
it can be described, inadequately I know, as that within us which 


answers to divine stimuli, which stirs the emotions, impels the creative : 


faculties and makes us what we are. And has not this divine quality 
developed side by side with the growth of man’s intellect through the 
ages till it has become unconsciously its motive force, acting apparently 
from within, but coming in reality from without ? And if indeed this 


has taken place, then that which’ the late J. Arthur Thomson said , 


poetically about the growth of the human mind may be applied equally 
to the soul. “ The long process of organic evolution is in part the story 
of the gradual emancipation of the mind—not a sudden epiphany, but 
a slow dawn growing into a perfect day.” And this slow, orderly 
procession from the lowest forms of life is just as wonderful as the 
sudden epiphany of the Garden of Eden. 

Are not the miracles. in the evolution of animals sufficient to warrant 
the assumption of the interposition of a Guiding Hand? At any rate 
it is a useful hypothesis, to put it no higher, for it will account for many 
things in nature hitherto unaccountable. For example, take the physical 
mimicry of animals, both in shape and colour. We are confronted with 
an insect exactly like a stick, another like a thorn, another like a leaf, 
and the wondrous butterfly from Assam, which counterfeits a dead leaf 
with the imitation of the central vein of a leaf with all its tributaries 
running transversely through the under side of both wings—a super- 
imposed mask quite unconnected with the structure of the wing itself. 
How do we account for it ? Can this ingenious camouflage really be the 
result of natural selection, even if we grant a million or so of years for 
its accomplishment ? Sir Arthur Keith presupposes 30 million years 
for the gibbon to assume an orthograde posture, and these are struc- 
tural alterations in the shape as well as the colour of the insects, and 
not a change of posture. 

Let me take another example from the growth of an insect. It is 
that of the Sitaris, described by Henri Bergson in his Creative Evolution. 
“ This insect lays its eggs at the entrance of the underground passages 
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dug by a bee, the Anthophora. Its larva, after waiting, springs upon 
the male Anthophora as it goes out of the passage, clings to it, and 
remains attached until the ‘ nuptial flight,’ when it seizes the oppor- 
tunity to pass from the male to the female, and quietly waits until she 
lays her egg. It then leaps upon the egg, which serves as a support for 
it in the honey, devours the egg in a few days, and, resting on the shell, 
undergoes its first metamorphosis. Organised now to float on the 
honey, it consumes this provision for its nourishment, and becomes a 
nymph, then a perfect insect. Everything happens as if the larva of the 
Sitaris, from the moment it was hatched, knew that the male Antho- 
phora would first emerge from the passage; that the nuptial flight 
would give it the means of conveying itself to the female, who would 
take it to a store of honey sufficient to feed it after its transformation ; 
that until this transformation it could gradually eat the egg of the 
Anthophora in such a way that it could at the same time feed itself, 
* maintain itself on the surface of the honey and suppress the rival that 
otherwise would have come out of the egg. And equally all this happens 
as if the Sitaris knew that its larva would know all these things.” 

In the face of these facts we may well ask what accident, if any, 
led to the instinct for preservation dropping into this apparently 
fortuitous channel ? When did these inherent impulses begin in the 
history of this parasite ? How long has it taken to develop this com- 
plicated mode of continuing its kind ? Has its development taken place 
side by side with, and adapted to, the development of the Anthophora ? 
The odds are against these things happening by pure chance, and it is 
difficult to see how a naturalist could invoke the law of evolution alone 
to account for such a concatenation of events without the intervention 
of some outside power. The slightest break in the chain and the 
Sitaris would perish. The springs of nature are hard to seek, and the 
. sources of the river of life lie hid in the hollow of hills far distant. As 
Dr. Wilson, of Scott’s Antarctic expedition, said : 


. ‘For the secrets hidden are all forbidden 
Till God means man to know.” 


The extraordinary intelligence of wild animals, the exhibition of 
trial and error to meet unaccustomed events, the obvious employment 
of a modicum of our human reason in addition to their instincts point 
to a power outside which makes for their safety. The perils of life 
engender clever ways of avoiding them which are obviously not due to 
instinct alone. I have watched with delight a peewit go through an 
ecstatic dance, and also the shamming of a broken wing, to lure me 
away from her nest. And she succeeded. I have seen an eagle, whose 
normal diet consists of small fry, endeavour to knock a red deer over a 
precipice with its wing, a new and thought-out method of attack which 
could only succeed in a particular place. I have also seen a rat in a 
tube station touch the dead rail with its paws, but carefully leap over 
the live rail again and again. It knew the danger, and made‘no mistake. 
I cannot believe that such wise acts are occasioned by “ conditioned 
reflexes,” as some scientists would have us believe, but that reason has 
been evolved in the animal kingdom side by side with their instinct 
and their physical development, to enable them to overcome difficulties 
and dangers, and to survive, just as the soul of man and his reason have 
developed through the ages to enable him to rise to his intellectual 
height. “ Does anyone think,” said Sir Oliver Lodge, “ that the skill 
of the beaver, the instinct of the bee, the genius of a man, arose by 
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chance, and that its presence is accounted for by handing down and 
by survival? What struggle for existence will explain the advent of 
Beethoven ? ” It will not explain the horn insect, or the life of the 
Sitaris, nor many other wonders of nature which I could cite. Some 
people might say that it is an easy short cut to account for these 
problems by attributing them to Divine intervention, but they are so 
manifold and baffling that as Voltaire once said: “ If a God did not 
exist, it would be necessary to invent one.” 

Indeed this slow process of evolution during millions of years is just 
as miraculous as the birth of a child, the growth of an oak or the 
thrust of a blade of corn through the hard earth—things we see every 
day. We see the spark of intelligence beginning both in man and beast ; 
in the one case serving its use in the preservation of its kind; in the 
other, started they say by the opposable thumb, growing in keenness 
and in power from small beginnings, side by side with that of animals. 
We see man developing what we call a soul, a consciousness of self, a 
relationship to his fellows, and sometimes mystically aware of his 
relationship to the universe around him. Much of it we.cannot prove, 
but there are moments when we cannot shut out a vision of the great 
plan under which we live, the purpose of it all down to the meanest 
insect, and attribute its existence to the mind that fashioned it. At any 
rate we can say with Balzac, “ Even if God seems to you incompre- 
hensible and inexplicable, confess at least that in all physical pheno- 
mena you recognise in Him a consistent and exquisite craftsman,” 

GILBERT COLERIDGE. 


SUDETEN INDUSTRIES IN THE 
WESTERN ZONE. 


HE most typical industries amongst the manifold industrial 
activities carried on by the Sudeten people in Czechoslovakia 
were glass and bijouterie, lace and fine cutlery. The two former 
were capital industries employing many thousand people, and the 
latter ones to a large extent home industries. For over 150 years the 
Bohemian glass enjoyed a high reputation the world over, and was 
exported as far as North and South America and to the countries of the 
Middle and Far East. The glassware, better known as “ Haida ” or 
“ Steinschénau ” glass, primarily originated from the neighbouring 
districts of Haida and Steinschénau in Northern Bohemia, in the 
Sudetenland, where in its boom period after the 1914-18 war six big 
glassworks and no less than 500 larger and smaller refining and 
finishing workshops were kept busy. Some 50,000 people found work 
in the various branches of this highly artistic industry, amongst whose 
products were ornamental chandeliers which equalled the famous 
Murano or Venice chandeliers in delicacy and splendour. 
In 1945 the glassmakers, manufacturers and workmen alike, were 
elled from their centuries-old homeland in consequence of the so- 
called “ human transfer ” under the Potsdam Agreement. They joined 
the procession of their fellow-men, women and children who moved 
from Czechoslovakia into Germany. They moved first to Saxony and 
then to Thuringia, where a number of them settled, but the bulk 
trekked on to Bavaria. The Thuringian Government did all they could 
to assist the rebuilding of the industry, recognising its importance for 
the province, but others who had attempted to settle in Saxony did not 
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fare so well. They lacked not only the benevolence of the authorities, 
but also the potash glass so vital to their production. Thus once more 
they set out to more kindly lands. Contacts had been made with the 
authorities in North Rhine-Westphalia and the assurance of every 
support was received from them. Years ago there had been a flourishing 
glass industry in the Rhineland, still remembered by government and 
people, and so it was decided to give the Sudeten German glassmakers 
a new home at Rhejnbach, near Bonn. A resettlement office was soon 
established and work began. The easy-going Rhinelanders themselves 
were enthusiastic about it as they quickly appreciated the significance 
attaching to the venture. Every facility was offered to the Sudetens 
and even the re-erection of the technical school for the glass industry, 
formerly at Steinsch6énau, was granted. There used to be two of these 
technical schools or colleges in Northern Bohemia, one at Haida and 
the other at Steinschénau, both employing eminent artists and crafts- 
men as teachers. The full staff of the Steinschénau school was called 
to Rheinbach, and in the spring the new school and eighteen new work- 
shops were opened with due ceremonies and amongst joyous celebra- 
tions. The new industrial centre is at present primarily engaged in the 
gravure of potash and flash glass, but the moulding of lead glass and 
cutting of prismatic glass is also to be cultivated. Glass etching, one of 
the most artistic procedures, is soon to be revived. It is equally valu- 
able for decorative and ornamental purposes like window or mural 
panels. In Lower Bavaria another centre of the Sudeten glassmakers 
was formed in the district of Zwiesel. Master-craftsmen and workers | 
combined in a co-operative which was called “ Bayerwaldkunst,” and 
within a year and a half its reputation was firmly established. It now 
comprises more than a hundred houses and is doing very well. In 
addition many of the glassworkers from the Sudetenland found a new 
field of activity in already existing works and contributed largely to 
their revival. 

The second Sudeten industry to be re-established in the Western 
Zone is the bijouterie or artificial jewellery. It used to be concentrated 
in and around Gablonz, a gay, up-to-date town in Northern Bohemia 
at the foothills of the Iser Mountains, whose inhabitants spent their 
money as freely as they earned it. The industry was carried on mostly 
in smaller workshops the products of which were sold through old- 
established business houses. By the end of 1947, 332 workshops were 
once more humming merrily and employing over 3,000 people in the 
district of Kaufbeuren in the Bavarian Allgäu, where conditions for the 
resettlement had been particularly favourable. Here, too, the authori- 
ties were most helpful and saw the benefit to be derived from the 
Sudeten industry, which was capable of producing export goods worth 
millions from practically worthless raw materials. It borders on the 
miraculous that metal of no value, artificial resin or wood can be refined 
and prepared to such extent as to become the most attractive and 
lustrous jewellery, hardly to be distinguished from genuine. The 
production of Gablonz jewellery at Kaufbeuren and elsewhere is, how- 
ever, impeded by the lack of tombac tin (tombac is an alloy) and of 
machinery which is required for rationalisation and reduction of cost. 
Despite all these drawbacks the industry has been able to perfect the 
goods so much that the visitors to various trade fairs like Hanover 
and Leipzig, where they were shown for the first time, were dazzled. 
The demand rose steeply and the turnover of the Kaufbeuren manu- 
facturers increased from RM. 150,000 at the beginning of 1947 to 
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RM. 1-5 million at the end of the year. A permanent trade show was 
also established at Hamburg in the Jungfernstieg, the most fashionable 
thoroughfare, in order to meet overseas buyers. Similar centres of the 
Gablonz industry exist near Bayreuth and Nuremberg, in Wuerttem- 
berg and Hesse. In the two latter districts some eighty and seventy 
firms respectively have formed themselves into co-operatives. In Hesse 
primarily glass buttons and utility glassware are being made. Another 
co-operative was recently set up at Trappenkamp, near Hamburg, and 
has over 700 members. Their most important lines are artificial stones, 
beads and buttons. Although the ‘‘ Gablonzers”’ were reputed to be 
more than easy-going now they are unmatched in their toughness and 
resourcefulness to make a success under -most difficult conditions. 

Lace-making is a female occupation, and thousands of Sudeten 
women supplemented by it the meagre livelihood gained by their men- 
folk from the poor soil of the Bohemian Ore Mountains. Five hundred 
years ago the industry was introduced by Barbara Uttmann, the 
daughter of a Nuremberg burgher in those parts, and now all over 
Western Germany the expelled Sudeten people teach other German 
women the craft. Lace is much sought after by the Americans and thus 
provides valuable currency for Germany’s needs. But more industries 
than lace-making had their home in the low pitch-roofed cottages of the 
Ore Mountains. Embroidery was one of them and the making of 
musical instruments another. 

They are now centred in the Bavarian districts of Neustadt on the 
Aisch, Erlangen, Kraiburg Inn and the Allgau. In most cases co- 
operatives have been found to be the most adequate form of meeting 
the needs of employers and employees alike. Both industries suffer 
from the lack of raw materials. Good quality flax yarn for lace-making 
and horse hair for violin bows is practically unprocurable. There are 
vast possibilities for export trade at present muzzled by bureaucratic 
measures on the part of the occupying Powers. The Bavarian Govern- 
ment does all in its power to help, and substantial credits have been 
voted for the Sudeten industries. 

The cutlery industry of the northernmost districts of Bohemia, 
-Nixdorf and Wé6lmsdorf, is an ancient craft. It was brought back to 
the Sudetenland by the forefathers of the last generations who had 
wandered, as journeymen through Europe. They founded the workshops 
out of which developed the large factories making all kinds of fine 
cutlery, penknives and manicure tools. The quality of their goods was 
not inferior to that of the products of Sheffield or Solingen. Their 
fame was established when at the first Paris World Exhibition the 
industry showed little wonders of pocket-knives, containing half a 
dozen useful tools besides the blades. Most of the cutlery industry has 
settled in the Russian Zone, but lack of machinery is holding up 
‘production. The Sudeten industries have been hit hard by the cur- 
rency reform and will require considerable time to recover. Lack of 
capital has been made worse by the introduction of the “‘ Deutsche 
Mark,” and in many districts unemployment followed. Long-term 
capital investment is essential to put the industries upon their feet 
and assistance by the Laender governments is not enough. Thus 
’ certain facts emerge from the description of the fate of the Sudeten 
industries. The innate industriousness and energy of the Sudeten 
. people are an asset to those countries wherever they settle and are 
given the opportunity to work. In the Western Zone in particular they 
form an important and valuable economic factor which in the long run 
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will benefit not only Germany but other countries as well. It is also 
worth noting that according to the experience of the Sudeten people in 
times of stress and need the most suitable form of industrial organisa- 
tion appears to be the co-operative society. One may perhaps express 
the hope that the brave fight of the Sudetens to remove the stigma of 
the Munich days will earn them one day full recognition. 

J. H. Marton. 


LA GRANDE TRAPPE. 


LEFT Gare Montparnasse in Paris at 9 a.m., travelling by electric 
Į train with hundreds. of French holiday-makers to Laigle, about 

ninety miles due west, where I joined a handful of people in an 
uncomfortable little bus going twenty miles south to the little village of 
Soligny-la-Trappe. Thence I had to walk two or three miles to that 
lonely corner of Normandy where, on the site of the Abbey founded in 
1140, Trappist monks continue to live a life more thoroughly medieval 
in the ferocity of its discipline than any which has ever elsewhere 
gained a foothold in Western Christendom. The Abbey was almost 
wholly destroyed at the French Revolution ; but the monks returned 
in 1815, rebuilt their Abbey, and pursued with relentless rigour the 
rule laid down in the seventeenth century by the famous “ Thundering 
Abbot,” de Rancé. It is a life which makes even that of the Carthusians 
seem almost worldly. 

The monks rise at 2 a.m. every day except Sunday, when they get up 
half an hour earlier. They have nothing to eat but a crust of bread till 
II a.m., when they dine on the produce of the land they till. Meat and 
even fish are wholly excluded, and eggs are allowed only when health 
demands some extra nourishment. Their only other meal is at 6 p.m., 
two hours before they retire for the night. About a third of the day is 
spent in prayer in the church, a third in strenuous manual labour 
mainly in the fields, for they are peasant-monks whose aim is to be as 
nearly self-supporting as possible, and a third in study. They never 
speak, except when required by the Abbot or to make some perfunctory, 
explanation about a piece of work to be done, and they have no “ time 
off” for recreation of any kind. One of the worst of their penances, 
it seemed to me, is their very medizval practice of sleeping fully dressed 
in their coarse white habit, in the large, bleak, white-washed dormitory. 
But the worst of all, according to the Prior who conducted me over the 
Abbey, is the total absence of privacy: the monks have no cells to 
which they may retire for study, quiet or rest, for it is essential to the 
spirit of the Order that they should find their solitude in the midst of 
the community. At night they are housed together in the dormitory, 
and during the eighteen hours of their daily waking life there are only 
three places in which they ought to be found : in the church together for 
prayer, in the library together for study, or in the fields together for 
manual work. They are never alone. I asked the Prior what happened 
to them during the war. He replied: “ We knew almost nothing of 
what was going on, for of course we never see a newspaper. When the 
Germans came we were given twenty-four hours to quit the Abbey, 
which they required for a hospital. But we stayed on in the barns and 
outhouses.” When I remarked that four years of that must have been , 
very hard, his eyes twinkled, his kindly old face wrinkled with amuse- 
ment and then glowed into a radiant smile. “ On the contrary,” he 
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` said, “it was very pleasant for us—a nice change, plenty of straw to 
sleep on at night—much more comfortable than our ordinary life.” 

Never have I seen monks who looked so much as though they had 
stepped right out of the Middle Ages. Yet there is not a scrap of 
medieval romance about the Abbey itself: apart from the Abbot de 
Rancé’s lodge, a barn-like seventeenth century structure in which he 
received Bossuet, there is hardly a stone which survived the Revolution, 
and the present buildings are in the dreariest nineteenth-century 
Gothic style. But one is far nearer the life of the Middle Ages than at 
Avignon or Chartres. Entering the square lodge at the visitors’ gate 
I found it hung with drab religious pictures, musty and foxed, such as 
one might possibly have found in a very pious English household a 
hundred years ago, like illustrations for a family copy of the Pilgrims 
Progress. But the one-eyed monk who hobbled out to greet me was 
indeed authentic, the living embodiment of a bygone age. He spoke 
gently and sweetly, as unhurried as if within these walls time had no 
longer meaning. When I said that the Abbot was expecting me, he 
smiled, nodded his old head several times, and muttered “‘ très Dien,” 
as though in his heart he had known from eternity why I had come 
and whom I wished to see. Then he limped off, his boots clattering on` 
the cobbles and his leathern girdle creaking by his side. He beckoned 
me to follow him along a muddy path to another building where, after 
waiting for some time in a dreary vestibule, I met the Guest Master, a 
young monk ordained only a year, with a fine delicate face uncannily 
like that of a wax saint. He asked me slowly and very sweetly when I 
had last eaten, and when I confessed that it had been nearly six hours 
ago he said quite firmly : “ Then you must eat before I take you to the 
Abbot. Please wait here while I get your meal.” In a few minutes he 
returned to lead me into a small bare room where he sat me at a table 
and served me with a copious meal which included an enormous 
omelette, made, of course, with real eggs. He stood all the time, humbly 
serving, for humility is a virtue much esteemed in the Order. Now and 
then he spoke a little, for it was his special duty to make the guests of 
the Abbey welcome. Then he took me to the Abbot’s quarters, leaving - 
me on a bench in front of the Abbot’s office for a few minutes till the 
Abbot would, be free to see me. I sat there for a quarter of an hour, 
watching the monks come and go, gaunt, grave and silent, yet most of 
them fairly. robust and vigorous in appearance. The lay brothers had 
an even more austere aspect than the others: they are distinguished 
by their thick brown habit and cloak and the fact that they are all 
fully bearded, while the others are, of course, shaven and tonsured. 

In a small office lined with a few shelves of theological books I spoke 
with de Rancé’s successor, a middle-aged man, mild, with a genial 
smile and a practical turn of mind. His power in the Abbey is absolute ; 
he is master of its destiny, in both spiritual and temporal affairs, to an 
extent that must be without parallel in Western Europe to-day. His 
subjects obey him absolutely: he consults no council and has no 
superior, and bears the simple title, “ Dominus.” I had met him in 
Paris some time previously, when he had invited me to the Abbey. 
We talked for a little about current movements in thought, but he 
declined to take any of these very seriously: for him the Middle Ages 
had provided a storehouse of truth. It happened to be his feast-day, 
which in monasteries takes the place of a birthday, for it is the day of 
the saint whose name one has taken on entering the Order. I asked the 
Prior, as we walked round the Abbey, what celebrations would take 
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place that day to recognise the Abbot’s feast. He took me into the 
refectory, all set for the evening meal. At each place lay an aluminium 
plate, fork and spoon, a mug, a carafe of water and one of very weak 
cider. The Abbot’s was like all the others, except that in front of his 
plate was a ring of marguerites and other simple flowers, like a child’s 
garland. ‘‘ That is what we do to wish the Abbot a happy feast,” he 
whispered. l 

Even the church is cold and austere. The altar, consisting of five 
stones supporting a stone slab, has no adornment but a crucifix and 
six candlesticks, all of the simplest design. Enormous service-books 
stand in the monks’ stalls, and from these they sing their plainsong for 
several hours each day. There is a little loft at the west end of the 
church where visitors may follow the services, but a notice forbids such 
to attempt to join in the monks’ song, for this would disturb the peace 
of a Trappist cloister. In contrast to the church and the refectory, 
which, though austere, have a certain modest grandeur, the library is a 
pleasant, simple, almost cosy room. The monks sit all facing the same 
way, with their cowled backs to the door. It is still called the Scrip- 
torium, as in the days when they laboriously copied out Bibles and 
missals. To this room they come straight from the fields to pore over 
books in the same silence in which they till the soil and do all the 
ordinary work of a busy farm. 

Their farm is much like most others of its size in Normandy, and 
despite their mediæval manner of life the monks are ready to use very 
modern agricultural implements, for it is no part of their spirit to play 
at being old-fashioned and conservative in such matters ; much more 
important is it that they should be as autonomous as possible, and so 
be independent of the outside world. - At present they number seventy- 
five, while they need a hundred for full strength. I noticed a brand-new 
American machine for cutting and threshing. Yet since they are not 
wholly independent of the world, they have to go up to the village 
occasionally, and for this they still use a little pony and trap. They 
wear long leather thongs attached to their habits, and by putting these 
-through holes at the foot of the skirt they may draw up their habit to 
the knees for greater ease in outdoor work. Out of doors they usually 
wear wooden clogs, exchanging these for heavy leather slippers when 
they return from the fields. Otherwise they study and dig in the same 
clothes, and when they go into church they simply throw on an addi- 
tional choir habit. Such ways, not very cleanly by modern standards, 
together with their monotonous, vegetarian diet and Spartan fasts and 
abstinences—one of these lasts from September to Easter—would seem 
likely to undermine their physical stamina; nevertheless they look 
healthy enough on the whole, and I understand they usually live long. 
Their mental health is probably in much greater danger on account of 
the rigorous silence and lack of recreation. Some of them have a 
fanatical look about their eyes, and those with whom I was able to 
speak often found their words only with some difficulty, like men who 
have lived for years in the desert. Their mental equilibrium is pre- 
served, one must suppose, by the regularity of their life and their 
constant touch with the earth, living near which men do not so often 
lose their mental balance as they do in cities. Though in their choice of 
life they seek to be near heaven, they are also very close to earth, 
believing perhaps in the old English yeoman’s view that “the man who 
rides straight across country will ride straight to the Kingdom of God.” 
They may be far out of touch with modern life and thought, but they 
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are not out of touch with nature, and to hear them sing is to know that 
they are certainly not out of touch with God. I left them singing 
Vespers and at 11 p.m. found myself again in the boulevards of Paris, 
feeling that within that day I had been really transported to the Middle 
Ages and found my way back to a civilisation which for all its life and 
movement lacked a secret these monks possessed. 

GEDDES MACGREGOR. 


SECOND EDITION OF NATIONAL 
SOCIALISM. 


ATELY somebody had the opportunity of witnessing a remark- 
able conversation among some Nazi youngsters in Western 
Germany. There was much talk about those who denied their 
past and betrayed National Socialism. When soniebody mentioned 
that the former Nazis found shelter under the cover of the Christian 
Democrats, there was an illuminating reply: “ That applies only 
to the reactionaries. They committed sabotage since 1933, and even 
before ; they gave Hitler ill advice, they prevented him performing his 
task and separated him from his proletarian and Socialist adherents 
of the first days (the Alte Kämpfer), they were responsible for the whole 
catastrophe, and they were the real “ Fascists.” But we have nothing 
to do with these “ Fascists.” We are workers, Socialists and revolu- 
tionaries. We will never lose sight of the old aim. We will fight for the 
genuine National Socialism of which we have been defrauded.” That 
is more than,a chance event, more than ‘babbling and chattering of 
S.S. men who dream of the old times. It isa symptom to bear in mind, 
for it corresponds with reports from all quarters. 

It sounds rather surprising to learn this differentiation between 
Fascism and Nazism. Even if some people, in spite of all that Fascism 
and Nazism have in common, might agree to draw a line between them, 
it would not occur to anybody to consider Nazism as “ anti-Fascist.” 
The idea seems absurd. Yet it is evident that the interpretation of 
Fascism mentioned above is rather near the Marxist explanation 
which derives Fascism exclusively from Capitalism. In this connec- 
tion it does not matter whether one school of Marxism defines the 
Fascist dictatorship as the last resource of Capitalism, in case the non- 
Socialist parties run the risk of losing the majority, or whether the 
radical school of Marxism explains Fascism as the “ inevitable” last 
phase of Capitalism. Of course, Marxism does not differentiate between 
Fascism and National Socialism with regard to the roots as these 
radical Nazis are doing. Marxism even made it a habit of subsuming 
National Socialism under the rallying conception of Fascism, as it came 
to power earlier, and German nationalists of all shades were very 
pleased about it because the root of the evil was shifted away from 
Germany. It was, so to speak, “ internationalised,” and the search- 
lights were switched off other instigators like the Pan-Germans and 
the General Staff which existed long before the name of Fascism was 
heard of. Furthermore, one section of Marxism did not take any 
notice of the Janus head of Nazism and its lack of homogeneity, with 
which we shall have to deal, whereas the radical faction of Marxism 
sometimes ignored the proletarian sector of Nazism, sometimes took 
notice of it, according to need. Certainly, Marxism could not foresee 
this misuse of the interpretation of Fascism (and Nazism) which one 
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section of Nazism would start afterwards. At all events, Marxist 
propaganda reached these radical Nazis, and they adapted it to their 
doctrine. á 

These Neo-Nazis are mistaken in attributing to Fascism a greater 
amount of homogeneity ; Fascism was not homogeneous. Thus, neither 
are the Marxists right in denying this lack of homogeneity, though they 
acknowledge the many things both systems have in common; nor are 
the Neo-Nazis right in denying the many things both systems have in 
common, although they emphasise the lack of homogeneity in the 
Nazi Party. Two absolutely different forces grew together in Fascism 
and in National Socialism. There is a reactionary type to which the 
Marxist and the Neo-Nazi definition applies, and there is the social- 
radical type. This latter type was either already primarily anti- 
Marxist and nationalist, or had previously been Marxist, this case 
again asking for a further subdivision. There were those who deserted 
Marxism for its actual or alleged internationalism, and those who, after 
becoming impatient with speed and results, observed the dilution of 
internationalism among many Marxists and preferred to go over to 
those whose nationalism seemed more consistent. In other words, 
there were some ways from Socialism with a nationalistic background, 
or from Socialism in one country, from national socialism to National 
Socialism. 

Both types had different motives for fighting the workers’ move- 
ment. German and Italian Big Business hated the workers’ movement 
on social grounds and wanted to crush the trade unions, although part 
of them was not Socialist at all, in order to reconquer unrestricted 
command in the factories and to secure unlimited predominance in 
the State. The radicals hated the workers’ movement on national 
grounds, although a large section was not less national. And all of 
them hated the workers’ movement as a rival in the favour of the masses 
and as an obstacle to the conquest of power. Here we have both wings 
of the National Socialism and Fascism. 

There was a peculiar relation between both wings. Everybody 
wanted to make use of the other and tried to win over Hitler to his side. 
But there was an iron clamp which tied them together, the bulk of the 
party, based on the conception of a neutral and strong State which 
forces Capitalists and workers under its command. This centre was 
meant to appeal to the Rightists by appearing as anti-Socialist since it 
fought against the workers’ movement. It was also meant to appeal to 
the radicals by appearing as Socialist since it fought against the “ old 
forces ” and their claims to dominate the State. Each expected the 
instrument of the strong State always to be used against the other, 
never against themselves. 

It would be an unnecessary complication to introduce into this 
game the German General Staff. It was, on militaristic grounds, in 
favour of both Conservatives and Socialists, the latter so far as they 
were national. It did not want the national wing of the workers’ 
movement to be crushed too, together with the internationalists for 
whom it had, of course, no pity. The General Staff wanted the “ cut ” 
to be made at another point, a little further to the Left. The Rightists 
who were not Nazis or left Nazism when they learned that the experi- 
ment—ochlocracy instead of an authoritarian régime—was too risky, 
only looked at the radical aspects and explained Nazism as a,revolu- 
tionary movement. Leftists and radical National Socialists who 
remained outside the party—this type being largely unknown because 
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they were never. represented in the Reichstag, although their influence 
was rather. important—only looked at the reactionary aspects and 
explained Nazism one-sidedly as a product of Big Business. 

Only a tiny minority referred to the Janus head of National Socialism 
and Fascism, and had to defend its conception against both sides. 
Marxism especially resented this kind of analysis. It argued, for 
instance, that Big Business would never have supported the Nazis if 
there had been revolutionary elements in it. This argument is not well- 
grounded. There are often enough errors of political interpretation. 
For example, Pétain and Tiso never grasped the fact of the persecutions 
the Catholics had to suffer ; in this special case identification of Nazism 
and Fascism would be wrong. It was Marxism which made involuntary 
propaganda for Nazism among Big Business all over the world by 
denouncing it as pro-Capitalist, which was merely a half-truth. Another 
motive may be added. The Leftists naturally wanted to keep the 
monopoly of anti-Capitalism. They believed the anti-Capitalist 
attribute of Nazism to be an undeserved praise, since anti-Capitalism 
does not necessarily mean Socialism, and the Nazis replaced the old 
form of Capitalism by the worst thing one can imagine: a mixture of 
Capitalist residues and State slavery. 

National Socialism has always tried to amalgamate both trends. 
The. Conservative trend prevailed before Hitler came to power and 
immediately after. The radicals, who were predominant in the begin- 
ning, tried to turn the tables again afterwards. June 30th, 1934, 
marked for the time being a defeat of those who talked about the 
second revolution and about applying Nazi principles to economics. 
For the “ old forces ” it was a Pyrrhic victory ; thenceforth they were 
in retreat. They were never able to persuade Hitler to smash the S.S. 
too, as he had done the storm troopers; he did not want to lose his 
private army and to mutilate himself a second time. Nor were the 
radicals satisfied because they achieved at most their negative aim of 
curtailing the “old forces.” When, in 1938, Schacht, Fritsch and 
Neurath resigned, it was almost a symbolical act. The party tried to 
keep the balance. The German Capitalists were enormous profiteers 
of the conquests in war, it is true, but they never got the position in 
the State they wanted. On the other hand, Hitler never effected the 
kind of “ national Bolshevism ” he considered several times between 
1939 and 1944. Compared with the previous situation the “ old 
forces ’’ were on the losing side. 

It has been said that the plot of July 1944 was a Conservative revolt. 
That is not quite correct. The share of the old Prussian aristocracy 
was considerable. But there was another faction which wanted, instead 
of restoring monarchy, the accomplishment of the “ German Revolu- 
tion” and of genuine National Socialism, the accent being on the 
second word. The conspirators were not united, and their failure was 
partly due to this fact. What happened was not exclusively the last 
action of a decaying group but an action of two rather opposite groups 
The Nazi Party did not yet fall asunder into its component parts ; it 
was rather a gradual crumbling on both wings. 

This partition has now become complete. The Conservatives joined 
the Christian Democrats, the others are politically homeless. The 
radicals who want to bring National Socialism to its natural goal are 
glad to have got rid of the old Conservatives, who always appeared to 
them as a strange element in their party. Though they had nothing to 
do with the workers’ movement, they always manifested a strongly 
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accentuated “ anti-bourgeois”” attitude.’ In this way they try to 
explain the “ miracle ” of defeat in tne war by sabotage of the “ old 
forces.” In a vague and nebulous way, reactionary internationalism, 
liberal internationalism, Marxist internationalism, seem to them to flow 
together, united by a great “ conspiracy ”? against those who once 
shouted: “ Germany, awake!” On the other side, German Con- 
servatives attribute the catastrophe to the sabotage of the underworld 
in the party, the mob, the radical masses. After this war, we have, 
therefore, two legends of the Dolchstoss (stab in the back), instead of 
merely one. 

These radicals now gladly accept the thesis of the connection 
Capitalism-Fascism but apply it only to a small section of the party, 
although this is rather arbitrary. When Marxists talked about the 
revolution which would take place or which could not take place 
“ because Germany was occupied,” they always had their own followers 
in mind. Marxism, in their opinion, having a monopoly among the 
workers, the painful topic of Fascist proletarians was cautiously 
avoided. It never occurred to them that there was theoretically quite 
a different possibility: the revolution of radical National Socialists 
which would carry on the trend of development. It would be too hasty 
to assume that they, as former Nazis, have necessarily to be anti- 
Communist. Already in July 1944 there was a big “ Eastern ” faction 
which enforced, the inclusion of the Communists. The cross-connections 
are remarkable. It is not too well known that in the ’twenties there was 
a pro-Russian section in the Nazi Party too (Reventlow). There were 
contacts between the “ National Bolsheviks ” like Niekisch and the 
Communists, and on the other hand between the “ National Bol- 
sheviks ” and the radical Nazis around the “ Aktivist.” Now these 
tendencies begome once more alive. Two things have to be borne in 
mind. The Communists made class origin an important criterion ; 
adherence to Fascism was pardoned in the case of a proletarian and 
resented in the case of a “ bourgeois.” Further, this radicalism can 
only crop up in the Western zones, since in the Russian zone it is 
absorbed at once by the Communists, who endeavour to take the lead 
among German nationalists. In the Western zones a nationalistic 
attitude will be primarily anti-Western. That brings radical Nazis and 
Communists, potential rivals though they are, close together and gives 
the Communists an additional chance. 

HANS JAEGER. 


INSECTS IN WINTER. 


NE of the many charms of the countryside on a summer’s day is 

the pleasant hum of myriads of tiny insect wings. Insects are 

everywhere, pleasing the eye with their gaily painted wings and 
sometimes annoying us with their attentions. As we cross the flowery 
meadows, or wander along the carefree hedgerows that fringe the lane, 
we see and hear the vast insect legion on every hand. Yet if we take 
this same ramble during the winter it is unlikely that we shall meet a 
single insect. The butterflies, the bees, the beetles have all gone. What 
has happened to the numberless thousands of insects that peopled the 
sunny hours? It is clear, of course, that insect life must endure 
throughout the winter, otherwise the species would fail to survive. In 
some form or other, insect life goes on and many ingenious ways have 
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evolved to enable these delicate, otganisms to survive the winter’s rages. 

Most insects undergo three well-defined stages after hatching from 
the egg, transformations familiar to most of us in the case of our common 
butterflies. It is in the second of the stages, the chrysalis or pupa state, 
that many insects spend the winter. The advantages of this are con- 
siderable, for the pupa is usually without movement, and no food is 
taken in this stage. All the insect has to do is to find some suitable 
hiding-place, and there enter the pupal stage. The winter months may 
then be spent in comparative security. Many of our butterflies winter 
in this manner, the three common white butterflies being familiar 
instances. This is also the method adopted by many moths, and most 
of our large hawk moths spend the winter as chrysalides. These 
chrysalides are usually concealed, being frequently buried below the 
soil. Sometimes they will seek shelter under loose bark or among dead 
leaves or moss. Butterfly chrysalides, on the other hand, are usually 
exposed and may be seen hanging by tiny hooks from their “ tails.” 
These chrysalides are able to withstand many extremes of temperature 
and may be frozen up or buried by snow during severe winters, yet the 
adult insect will safely emerge in the spring. 

This resistance to cold weather is also a characteristic of the eggs of , 
insects, and so we find that many insects spend the winter in the egg 
stage. Here again the minute eggs of insects will survive and hatch 
after spending weeks under snow. The egg stage is popular among our 
butterflies as a successful means of defeating the rigours of winter. 
Sometimes the winter is spent in the caterpillar stage. In these 
instances the eggs are laid in the late summer and the cater- 
pillars, on hatching, begin to feed. When they are partly grown they 
seek shelter against the winter. With the coming of warm spring days 
they creep from their hiding-places and begin feeding once more. The 
common caterpillar of the lovely Tiger moth, known to children as the 
woolly bear, spends the winter in this way. A great many of our insects, 
however, hibernate in the adult form and the winter is passed in a deep 
sleep, not unlike that of hibernating mammals such as the dormouse. 
Several of our butterflies hibernate like this and it will sometimes 
happen that an unexpectedly warm day will arouse them from their 
sleep, so that they may be seen on the wing in the middle of winter.- 
This occurrence will frequently cause an astonished-paragraph in the 
local paper, although actually it ıs a commonplace. 

The Small Tortoiseshell butterfly will often make its way into houses 
and, finding a dim corner on the ceiling, will close its wings and settle 
down to a long sleep. Unfortunately, its sleep is often disturbed by the 
activities of the vigilant housewife. Another butterfly that sleeps 
through the winter is the lovely Peacock, but this insect is more wary 
of entering human habitations. It usually sleeps amongst piles of sticks 

_ collected for burning, and will sometimes enter barns and outhouses. 
The charming Brimstone butterfly penetrates into the interior of an 
evergreen shrub, where its yellow wings closely resemble a leaf that is 
turning colour. A curious feature of these hibernating butterflies is that 
pairing does not take place until.the spring. For this reason, butterflies 
found early in the year should not be harmed, as they are the parents 
of the summer broods and none of these butterflies is the least harmful 
to crops. 

The teeming cities of our social bees and wasps are familiar to everyone. 
Yet with the coming of winter almost the entire population of these 
insect communities is destroyed. The young queens alone survive this 
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devastation. With these mating takes place in the autumn, after which 
the males or drones share in the common fate that overtakes the colony. 
Upon the fertile young queens rests the responsibility of maintaining 
the race, and so when destruction falls upon the nest they seek a snug 
hiding-place against the winter’s storms. Queen wasps will sometimes 
invade our homes, being particularly fond of little-used attics where 
they will be undisturbed. Sometimes they will creep behind loose wall- 
paper or among curtains, where they will hang suspended by their jaws. 
Ants spend the winter in the security of their subterranean nests and 
are among the first insects to wander abroad when- the spring arrives. 
Many beetles sleep through the winter and under loose bark is a 
favourite hiding-place of the ugly Devil’s Coach Horse. This unpleasant 
looking beetle is one of the best friends of the gardener and must be 
forgiven his menacing appearance. There are also some garden foes 
that winter under loose bark, among them being several species of 
weevils that are injurious to fruit trees. 

In ponds and streams insect life goes on through the winter with little 
interruption. Almost any day in winter one may see the common water 
boatman resting on the surface with his “ oars ” outspread, and many 
other inhabitants of the waters continue their usual activities. The 
larve of dragonflies spend up to two years in the ponds and appear to 
lead an active existence the whole of this time. One of the most curious 
of all ways of spending the winter is that chosen by the caterpillar of 
the Large Blue butterfly. This beautiful insect was once much more 
common than it is to-day, for its present range is limited to a few 
restricted localities. The caterpillars feed on the flowers of the wild 
thyme and what happened to it after it was fully fed was a mystery 
for many years. It was after long and patient investigation that the 
puzzle was solved. 

The caterpillar after its third moult leaves its food plant and drops 
to the ground. It now appears to crawl aimlessly about, often for some 
hours, until at last it crosses the path of a wandering ant. This ant 
begins to caress the caterpillar with its antenne, for the Large Blue 
caterpillar exudes a sweet fluid, much liked by the ants. Presently the 
ant goes away, returning soon afterwards to continue this strange 

“ milking ” process. This may continue for more than an hour. Then 
the ant seizes the.caterpillar in its jaws and carries it into the nest. It 
is taken along many galleries until it reaches the brood chamber. Here 
the Large Blue caterpillar can defy the snow, frost and rain. Nothing 
can, harm it in the snug security of the ants’ nest. However, the cater- 
pillar has no sense of gratitude, for it returns the hospitality of its hosts 
by devouring the ant grubs. From a strictly vegetarian diet of wild 
thyme it turns to a fleshy diet of ant grubs. This change of diet suits 
the caterpillar, and it continues to eat the grubs for about six weeks, 
during which time it has grown three times its size. Above the ground 
winter begins to grip the countryside. Secure in the ants’ nest, the 
Large Blue caterpillar becomes lethargic, and seeking an obscure 
hiding-place settles down for a long winter sleep. It does not awaken 
again until the spring. Then it stirs itself and begins once more to feed 
on the ant grubs. After a time it ceases to feed and turns into a chrysalis. 
This stage lasts about three weeks, when the butterfly emerges and 
begins its tortuous journey along the ant galleries to the outer world. 
Not until it reaches the fresh air can it climb a convenient stem to dry 
its lovely blue wings before flying away. 

Not all insects are dormant during the winter months. The Winter 
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Gnat seems to ignore the calendar, and if a few gleams of wintry sun- 
shine will stir it into activity it may be seen dancing in companies, 
even when the ground is white with frost. Several species of moths are 
on the wing during the winter, and are often attracted by light. A 
peculiarity of these moths is that the females are unable to fly, being 
almost wingless. After the females emerge from the chrysalides, they 
have to crawl up the tree trunks in order to lay their eggs among the 
twigs where the foliage will appear in spring. Many of these winter 
moths are serious pests on fruit trees, which is why trees are grease- 
banded in the autumn to trap the females on their upward journey. 
The true Winter moth has been seen on the wing from October to 
February, and the Northern Winter moth appears about the same time. 
There are, however, moths flying in the winter which have females 
winged in the normal way. The December moth is often seen around 
street lamps during the middle of winter, and the-November moth is 
also attracted by light. The November moth lives up to his name in the 
south of England, but in the north it makes its appearance earlier in 
the autumn. 

It will be seen that the insect world has evolved many ways of dealing 
with this problem of surviving the winter. In warmer climates, of 
. course, this problem does not arise, for there a continuous succession of 
broods is on the wing throughout the year. A well-known instance is 
the Clouded Yellow butterfly. This charming insect crosses the English 
Channel almost every year, sometimes in great numbers. Yet it is 
unable to withstand our winters and but for these yearly migrations 
we should never have the pleasure of seeing this butterfly. About 
twenty-five years ago a popular song put the question where flies went 
to in the winter-time. It is to be regretted that even after this lapse of 
time we have no complete answer. Many of them die, their life function 
having been completed. Some of them definitely survive the winter in 
a state of hibernation. They have been found behind pictures and 
` books, and in crevices behind woodwork. Loose wallpaper is a favourite 
resort and many seek the comparative warmth of stables. Their 
awakening from the winter sleep is dependent on the temperature, so 
that warm days will find them on the wing very early in the year. In 
warm, places such as kitchens and bakehouses the house flies will some- 
times be active throughout the winter, and in these conditions are able 
to breed. The blowfly, or “ bluebottle,” also hibernates, and there is 
one record of it being found in a rabbit-hole. There may possibly have 
been a dead rabbit near, in which case the blowfly may have been 
breeding long after the normal time. Insects have succeeded in the 
struggle for existence as a result of their remarkable powers of adapta- 
tion, ‘and in no direction is this power shown so certainly as in their 
battle against the winter. These frail creatures can triumph over the 
most severe conditions, and though the tiny spark of life may bur 
dim, it is rarely extinguished. There may be few signs of insect life on 
a mid-winter ramble, but we may be sure that this absence is illusory. 
They are waiting, sleeping, ready for the call of the sun to repopulate 
the earth with their teeming millions. 

CARTWRIGHT TIMMS. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT FOOD. 


HOPE it may be interesting to many readers to hear some of the 
J eonctusions arrived at by one who has lived and worked hard, 

physically and mentally, for fifty-two years without meat or other 
flesh foods, after having been given only a year of life, for Bright’s 
Disease, at the age of 27. He is now 80. But before trying to sum- 
marise them I would like to submit two or three quotations from 
books whose authors cannot be impugned as cranky faddists. I would 
earnestly ask readers not only to read, but also to experiment, for at 
least one of the daily meals, with such foods as actually enable hard 
physical workers to accomplish, year after year, decade after decade, 
and as a matter of course, not a special performance, feats of strength 
and endurance which our own strongest and most athletic fellow- 
countrymen cannot perform completely and continuously, year after 
year, without exhaustion. 

We do not, as a nation, pause to realise—to mark and inwardly 
digest. We read} as we eat and talk, hurriedly : so impatient and keen 
are we to get to the next thing—or the next thing but one. Here is an 
opportunity for anyone who is in earnest to get at truth, to grasp 
important facts. Work out a weight, in a carrier bag, of 6 Ib. Imagine 
yourself carrying this while you do your day’s shopping, say an hour or 
two of work. Now multiply the weight by 3. Then multiply this 18 Ib. 
by 10, and we have x80 lb. This seems absurd; you would say, “ It 
can’t be done.” But from 400 to 800 Ib. is what a Smyrna porter will 
carry for long distances at a fair pace on none-too-good roads, and up 
and down hill, in all weathers. Rollo Russell’s book, Strength and Diet, 
quotes from unimpeachable sources of information. He says: “ The 
messengers from Madras and Calcutta to Bombay formerly ran 62 
miles a day for a thousand miles or more. They were tall and athletic. 
Their staple food was boiled rice. The Bolivian troopers marched 
18 to 25 leagues (54 to 75 miles) encumbered with baggage. Their diet 
was maize, cocoa and water. The Brazil slaves were most robust, and 
easily carried 180 Ib. burden on their heads. Their diet was rice, fruit, 
bread and roots.” He also tells of the huge feats of strength and 
endurance of the Peruvians, the Constantinople boatmen, the Japanese 
soldiers, the Armenian porters, the water-carriers of Portugal, the 
Mexico Indians, the Roman soldiers when at their best—the 
habitual dietaries of all these being virtually without meat or other 
flesh foods whatsoever, year after year. - ; 

I am not saying that all flesh foods should be given up at once, 
especially when there are not enough adequate body-building sub- 
stitutes, such as cheese and eggs and even pulses. I am simply stating 
an unanswerable conclusion, from the evidence to hand, that it is 
utterly unproved that, for the vast majority of mankind, flesh foods 
are necessary, or even desirable. Nor would I suggest, for most British 
people, cereal foods (such as wheat, rye, oatmeal, maize) as the chief 
meat-substitute bases. Personally, like many others, I have found that 
the non-flesh animal foods, milk and its products, and eggs, generally 
give the best results. I call these foods, and other flesh-less foods, 
“non-Carnian.” It is a less misleading word than ‘ Vegetarian,” 
which suggests a diet of vegetables (which in England are among the 
worst-cooked of all foods), and “ Fruitarian,” which suggests a diet of 
fruits (which are often far too acid, especially when the life is sedentary). 
The conclusion I have drawn, with large numbers of other keen non- 
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meat eaters, is that the word “ vegetarian ” has done immense harm. It 
saddens me to think of the number of times I have been accused of 
living on vegetables for no other reason than that, abstaining from 
flesh foods, I am called a “ vegetarian.” 

The arguments in favour of balanced meatless diets (for there are 
many such diets) are numerous and powerful : out of the fuller list one 
might select, among the pleas, cleanness, humaneness, encouragement 
of agriculture and horticulture, less over-stimulation, less over-acidity. 
To-day, alas, as prices.are, one cannot lay great stress on economy! 
But there is a little realised economy which I was surprised to find as the 
result of my balanced meatless régime. It is generally held that physical 
exercise is absolutely necessary daily if one wants to keep physically well 
and fit. And there is much to be said for this general (not universal) 
rule if flesh foods are taken. For physical exercise helps to get rid of 
some of the acid waste products contained in the flesh and swallowed 
with the flesh. I have found that, instead of the old stiffness and out-of- 
training sensations which I used to experience at school and Cambridge 
after a sedentary spell and when games began again, I was delighted 
that on the “ non-Carnian ” foods I could go even for weeks with 
scarcely any exercise, and still be in training and able to play games as 
if I had not been physically inactive. When I was especially busy—I 
was over 40—TI had practically no vigorous exercise for about twenty 
weeks. Then I was asked to play some exhibition matches of tennis at 
Queen’s Club. I played almost continuously for several hours, and felt 
no bad after-effects. For those who do not know how strenuous real 
tennis is, I once lost 8 lb. of weight in a single match, with the world’s 
champion, Peter Latham,,at Sir Charles Rose’s Court at Newmarket. 
Think what an economy this means—to enjoy and benefit by exercise 
when you can get it, but not to be dependent on it for health and fitness. 
The economy is obviously of time and energy, but also, if the games are 
expensive and there are journeys to be paid for, of money. 

One advantage can only be touched on here. It demands a thorough 
investigation. It is that dry foods, whether pulverised or hot, are 
valuable as foods, and are of almost incredible value as saving loss and 
cost of carriage and of containers, and as being for the most part free 
from germs and dirt, and requiring little or no cooking or preparation. 
Pre-eminent among these dry foods, which include cereals, pulses, 
some fruits, shelled nuts, etc., I would put the wonderfully compact 
and easily used and durable powders of eggs and milk. In my fifty-two 
years of food reform I have relied largely on milk powders with various 
additions. Need I say that I am not against fresh or watery vegetables 
and fruits? But the dried kinds are far more easily made available for 
most people, and should be far more economical in many ways. 

One terrible fact has been impressed on me year after year—the huge 
waste of food among all classes. The guilty parties are not only rich 
individuals and families, but the poor and the classes between rich and 
poor, and great numbers of institutions of different kinds, not excepting 
the army, navy, schools, colleges, clubs, hospitals, cafés and restaurants. 
Take Ay Seer : outside leaves, stalks, tops, peelings—all containing 
precious natural salts and vitamins—are lost not only to the human body 
but also to the land. There are exceptions, such as the containers for 
waste-for-pigs tubs. But, as a rule, valuable parts are thrown away, 
with much of what is not eaten at the table during meals. I can say, 
without exaggeration, that we waste not less than half of our food, even 
without reckoning the curative and health-giving juices which the cook 
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usually pours down the sink after cooking. I wish there was space to 
write about the waste of land. Thousands of acres could and should 
be devoted to food production. Why do we not grow more herbs? I 
have often wondered whether food reformers need the best herbs— 
such as parsley, thyme, sage, mint—-more than meat eaters. I think 
they need herbs less for health and cure ; but for flavouring they need 
them, I believe, at least as much, and most food reformers do not use 
them nearly enough. At present we have in this country, with its 
splendid soil for herbs, only a minute supply, usually at an exorbitant 
price. 

The next fact that I have had brought to my notice time after time is 
the ignorance of the masses, and the well-to-do and educated “‘ classes,” 
the almost utter ignorance of food values. It is disgraceful that many 
millions of our people do not know what foods serve what purpose. 
In a civic restaurant, supposed to be run on scientific lines, with the 
employees taking an intelligent interest in their nationally important 
work, a friend of mine, for curiosity, asked a waitress what she would 
suggest instead of meat; what dishes contained protein or body- 
building values. She disdainfully answered: “ We don’t go in for 
frivols and fancies like that.” I could quote many instances of official 
ignorance. 

A phrase is often quoted which sounds as if it were in the right 
direction : “ We all eat too much.” And far too much attention is paid 
to bulk, so as to produce a feeling of satisfaction, rather than to balance. 
But I have been struck with the fact that, with the bulk, there is often 
deficiency of the body-building factors. Thus a helping of vegetables 
(without their good juices), and some stewed fruit to follow, or some 
starchy pudding, may have plenty of bulk, but where is the protein ? 
The daily bulk of food can be lessened considerably, with great ad- 
vantage to the expenditure of digestive energy, eliminative energy, 
time and money, by the dropping of one daily meal, if not regularly, 
at least often. I prefer to eat no solid food till mid-day. I can work or 
exercise better without breakfast than with it. I have experimented 
with many tests, and I have found that not all but about two out of 
every three people are better without breakfast, and they tell me they 
do not need more food than before at their two other meals. 

I must end with an appeal. We want what can be far more easily 
obtained ‘in America, but is not altogether absent from England— 
adventurous experimenters, to try this or that change, and have the 
various physical and mental results registered scientifically. 

Eustace MILEs. 


SWITZERLAND’S HUNDRED YEARS. 


URING the present year the Swiss Confederation and the 
[Dss people will be celebrating the one hundredth anniversary 

of the Constitution of 1848, out of which has evolved the Switzer- 
land we know to-day. In the period between November 3rd and 
November 30th, 1847, there took place the crisis of the Sonderbund 
and the civil war between two groups of Swiss cantons that was destined 
to decide the future of Swiss democracy. The Sonderbund has lately 
been the subject of much scholarly research, and much new light 
on the constitutional struggle has been shed by fresh material in 
the form of contemporary records and letters. Though there are 
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still wide gaps in our knowledge of the military operations of that 
strange fraternal struggle, a good deal is known of its origins and 
its influence on the experiences that have shaped the modern Swiss 
democratic system. 

The immediate motive that prompted the seven Catholic districts 
to fly to arms in defence of their claims was a sense of religious oppres- 
sion, which may have had a certain reasonable foundation. But the 
roots of the struggle can be traced fifty years farther back at least, 
and become merged in the general unrest that affected almost the whole 
of Europe, culminating in the “revolutions” of 1848. The Swiss 
aspect of it might equally be regarded as a struggle between liberalism 
and reaction, or between the ideology of the French Revolution and 
that of the Holy Alliance. In effect it settled whether Switzerland 
was to be a country of Federalism or Centralism, and Federalism won. 

The Swiss were fortunate in that the physical phase of the contest 
was soon over. They owed it to Palmerston’s diplomacy that there 
was no intervention on the part of the continental powers, though 
had the fighting lasted much longer he might have found a diffculty 
in preventing this, and then Swiss history would probably have taken 
a very different course. But once the dissidents had been routed 
both sides began to show a spirit of conciliation truly remarkable in 
the circumstances. It was in this atmosphere that the representatives 
of the two sides got together to debate a draft constitution, to the 
final shaping of which what had hitherto been the opposition made 
notable contributions. The draft was in fact the outcome of com- 
promise and adjustment. Much of the discussion centred round 
the question whether the Swiss parliament should be composed of 
one chamber or two, and which Swiss city should be the federal capital. 
The decision was in favour of two chambers, and at the session of 
November 28th Berne was chosen as the federal capital. Then, as 
now, the deputies made the express reservation that “ capital of the 
Confederation ” did not mean “capital of Switzerland.” The first 
draft of the new constitution was adopted by fifteen cantons and one 
half-canton, comprising about two million inhabitants; against six 
cantons and one half-canton with about 300,000 inhabitants. It 
underwent one complete revision very soon after it was adopted, but 
in the intervening century there have been frequent partial revisions, 
and they are still going on. In its present form it is the outcome of 
evolution, and a study of it reflects very clearly the progress of the 
century of its existence. 

The strength of the Swiss democracy has always lain in its willing- 
ness to consider new political ideas and to adopt new measures when 
they are deemed to be to the general advantage, and for this a carefully 
devised machinery has come into existence. But the ideas underlying 
the constitution, whether in its original or its amended form, have 
very little that could be considered revolutionary. Some of them 
indeed, such as the referendum, seem to be deeply rooted in the distant 
past when cantonal legislation was enacted by the people at the 
Landesgemeinde in the market square, as it is (in outward appearance 
and theory at least) in some cantons to-day. But the principal gain 
has been the development of the idea of Switzerland, as opposed to 
the narrow cantonal spirit. ‘The cantons in most respects are still 
sovereign and are justly jealous of their constitutional rights. Switzer- 
land without the cantons could hardly exist. But the Swiss people 
well know that the main strength of the Confederation, faced by the 
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rest of Europe, lies in its unquestioned unity, and that this unity 
can only be maintained by preserving a just and careful balance 
between federal and cantonal rights and prerogatives. Without 
Switzerland the cantons would long ago have ceased independent 
“existence. 

The evolution of Switzerland in the hundred years that have passed 
is closely related to the growth of its population. This was under two 
and a half million when the modern Confederation first took shape ; 
now the population within the country is four and a half million. 
The expansion is comparatively recent, since it was only in 1930 that 
the four million figure was reached. The Swiss had their industrial 
revolution, a gradual and silent one, but with far-reaching consequences. 
, .Domestic agriculture as at present carried on cannot support more 

ʻ`than three-fifths of the population, and it is unlikely that the numbers 
could be greatly increased by modernised methods and further inten- 
. sive cultivation. It has forced the Swiss to become an industrial and 
exporting people, and since their small numbers hardly favour mass- 
production methods they have concentrated on quality and fine 
mechanism. This has considerably changed the habits of the nation 
as compared with 1848 ; to-day about one-third of the Swiss people live 
in urban surroundings and about one-quarter in the ten large cities ; 
while it is estimated that about a quarter of the working people are 
engaged on production for foreign trade. 

The two chamber system has persisted virtually unchanged. The 
members of the Swiss Upper House, or Conseil d’Etat, are elected 
by direct vote as representatives of their cantons ; the Lower House, 
or Conseil National, is elected on a system of proportional representa- 
tion, each canton being assigned a fixed number of seats calculated 
on a population basis. There is manhood suffrage but women have 
no vote. Canton after canton, including Basle, Geneva, Ticino and 
Zurich, has decisively rejected woman suffrage—even partial and 
municipal—and though a strong minority has supported it throughout 
a campaign lasting over nearly half the life of the constitution its 
supporters have little ho it for years to come. It is 
one of the strange phénomena of Swiss democracy. Another is that 
parliamentary government, in the sense in which it is understood 
throughout Europe, forms no part of the Swiss democratic system. 
Parliament is there to criticise and advise, but not to govern. That 
is the province of the Federal Council. Its seven members are elected 
by Parliament, but are not answerable to it or subject to revocation. 
They form what is in effect the Swiss Cabinet, though the word is never 
used in this connection, and they are not ministers though they 
perform ministerial functions. There is a President, who is also presi- 
dent of the Confederation, but there is no Prime Minister, no provision 
for the Council to resign, and no direct appeal to the country except 
at the end of the four-year term. In a sense it is a happy amalgamation 
of democracy and a benevolent oligarchy. 

The present parliament is the thirty-third since “1848. To elect 
it the Swiss people went to the polls on October 26th, 1947. This 
was the first election to be held under normal conditions, the last two 
having taken place under the shadow and influences of war. Briefly, 
two main issues were at stake; an expansion of the extreme Left, 
with all that Communism implies, and the reform of the federal 
finances, whereby a whole series of constitutional as well as economic 
issues were raised. Swiss newspapers did not exaggerate when they 
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wrote that it was the most important election held since the adoption 
of the constitution in 1848. On this occasion there was no attempt 
to campaign for the extreme Right in the Fascist sense, all forms 
of national socialism being utterly discredited since the war. There 
was a tendency in some cantons for bourgeois parties to join forces 
on progressive programmes of social policy. The Radicals, who, 
under various names, have the distinction of having been the party. 
that drew up the constitution in 1848 and set the pattern of Swiss 
Government for the last hundred years, had tended to lapse into 
self-satisfied complacence in the two decades before the second 
world war. They had lost their left wing to social democracy and their 
right ‘wing to the so-called Liberals. Though they are no longer the 
all-powerful party they once were, they are still strong and have come';, 
into line with the progressives on social policy. There are other parties, “ ’ 
smaller in numbers and representing sectional interests, the most 
important of which is the Peasants’ and Artizans’ Party, led by the 
Federal Councillor Dr. von Steiger. 

To the extreme Left is the Communist-inclined Workers’ Party, 
divided by a wide ideological gap from the Socialists, who on this 
occasion made common cause with the Swiss Federation of Trade 
Unions. As Communism had been* proscribed during the war the 
strength of the extreme Left was very uncertain, and this was a good 
opportunity for testing it. The Workers’ Party made a desperate 
attempt to secure a good representation, and gained seven seats 
mainly at the expense of the Social Democrats. It could not be re- 
‘garded as anything more than a demonstration. The Swiss working 
classes have got rid of a good many illusions about Russian Communism 
since they saw its results in action, and are not taken in by democratic 
labels with which the Communists seek to camouflage their totalitarian 
doctrines and aims. During the Hitler régime the Swiss had a close-up 
view of State serfdom and the disintegration of family life, and they 
find it just as ugly whether seen from the extreme Right or the extreme 
Left. It was not difficult for the opponents of Communism to contrast 
the failure of State socialist experiments and their accompaniment of 
economic crises and the suppression of spiritual and political freedom, 
with their own spiritual freedom, political toleration, internal security, 
individual enterprise and full employment. 

But something much more fundamental was at stake in this election 
-~the structure of the Confederation.VIt is too often forgotten outside 
Switzerland that the country is a confederation of sovereign cantons 
sq delicately balanced that it could only continue to exist on the basis 
of a compromise. As in certain other countries the personal and 
political freedoms guaranteed by the constitution suffered encroach- 
ment under war-time conditions and measures. Faced by the menace 
of invasion the Federal Parliament assigned far-reaching powers to - 
the Federal Council, which in turn delegated them to departments, —~ 
boards and even persons Left and Right, for different reasons, became 
alarmed at the growth of centralisation and with it the amount of 
State control and State socialism. Some of the war controls and 
commissions were imperative, some worked well and some did not, 
but the danger of perpetuating exceptional measures was recognised, 
and nowhere more so than in the ranks of manufacture and commerce. 

It is a fundamental principle of Swiss political life that the citizen shall 
at all times be able to exercise personal influence over public affairs, 
Referendum gives him the right to oppose a law he considers bad, 
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initiative gives him the possibility of proposing alternatives or amend- 
ments. The plenary powers granted to the Federal Council during 
the war for purposes of national defence were in some instances inter- 
preted by the administration to be applicable to the imposition of 
certain supplementary taxation. Taxes on which the people had 
never been consulted were still being enforced. 

These are some of the considerations that brought to the front the 
issue of the reform of the federal finances in the election. In principle, 
taxation is the province of the cantons, each having its own indepen- 
dent financial and fiscal system. But just as certain revenue-producing 
functions are best exercised by the central authority, such as tariffs 
and customs duties, so the revenue resulting from them may well be 
made applicable to other non-revenue-producing functions, such as 
national defence. But the growing State expenditure during the war 
necessitated special federal taxation. It brought the Federal Govern- 
ment into competition with the cantons and forced the issue of a 
sharp division in the whose fiscal domain. 

The thirty-third parliament has a full programme for its four years’ 
term. It is faced with the consequences of the rising spiral of prices 
and wages, with thorny agricultural problems pressed by impatient 
and exasperated farmers, by essential development schemes, social 
programmies and delicate monetary adjustments. It will need to bring 
to completion long-deferred legislation on social insurance and it will 
have to take decisions on new economic articles to the constitution 
that will profoundly affect the business life of the country. Swiss 
democracy has in the last few years escaped a great danger; only 
when the archives have been opened shall we know how great it was. 
A menacing world situation still casts its shadow across the Swiss 
frontiers, and the next years will not be easy ones for the Federal 
Council and its advisers. The parliament to which falls the honour 
of celebrating the centenary of 1848 is at least being given the oppor- 
tunity of proving that the delicately balanced Swiss democratic system, 
precariously poised in the midst of a distracted Europe, has not only 

‘stood the test of time but also possesses the virility to adjust itself to 
the pressing needs of the age. 
H. G. DANIELS. 

Geneva. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THe HORIZONTAL SPLIT. 


S the year 1948 recedes—one wishes it could recede quickly into 
Å limbo of forgotten things—it becomes clearer in the retro- 

spect that the prevailing disorder is horizontal in character 
rather than (as is normally the case in international disorder) vertical ; 
in other words the interest centres not in the relationship of nations 
with each other over their upstanding dividing frontiers but in the 
subterranean crumbling of foundations that spreads apace under all 
nations and robs the frontiers of their normal significance. It is true 
that the vertical division of national and racial feeling has had a minor 
effect on affairs, whether in India, in Palestine, in Burma or in Malaya ; 
but the overriding fact is the Communist corrosion that has infiltrated 
into every part of the world. What happened in Czechoslovakia last 
February had nothing to do with Czech or Slovak national feeling ; the 
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battle for Berlin had only a secondary interest in Russian imperialism 
of the old type; the events that took place in Java, in Korea and in 
China, though the directive came from Moscow, had less of national 
than of Communist interest. Even in the case of Palestine it has been 
revealed that the Jews have been receiving armaments in large quanti- 
ties from the Skoda works in Czechoslovakia, now controlled by the 
Communists. : 

After two world wars between nations, during the second of which 
some of the nations.changed sides, a bewildered mankind is now 
plunged in a world war between classes; and the common stupidity 
of both kinds of war is manifested in the fact that none of those who 
instigate them have the slightest inkling of what it is all about, being 
driven by blind motives they have not even examined. The scene is 
confused. On the one hand the men of the Kremlin seek every means 
of ‘fomenting confusion and distress on the calculation that the old 
civilisation must be brought down before their own universal tyranny 
can be imposed ; and in that point of view the “ unofficial ” strikes in, 
for instance, Great Britain, inspired and conducted by the British 
dupes of the Kremlin, are correlated with the terrorist outbreaks in 
Malaya. On the other hand the States that are chiefly menaced by this 
world-wide terrorism—the British working men who allow themselves 
to be hoodwinked into “ unofficial”’ strikes on flimsy or preposterous 
pretences are pawns, though many of them may not know it, in the 
terrorist campaign directed from Moscow—are engaged in organising 
their self-defence (as they imagine) on the old nationalist lines. The 
States of Western Europe have bound themselves by formal pact to a 
projected organisation for common military defence against Russian 
encroachment, should that encroachment take military form, and those 
States have further engaged in negotiations with the United States and 
Canada for what is called a North Atlantic Pact, whereby the whole 
forces of what we call that Western civilisation now threatened may 
be galvanised and organised in defence. 

We thus detect two main trends of activity, both in a sense dictated 
by Moscow: the one social, the other nationalist. But the nationalist 
aspect of the disturbance is of deceptive interest. According to the 
standards of wordly wisdom Moscow may, and no doubt does, in large 
measure disregard it; for when the horizontal process of general 
crumbling in the foundations is in full blast it seems to be an almost 
trivial irrelevancy to make plans for a vertical clash in the nationalist 
sense. The old-time state of war, for instance, presupposes a measure of 
national solidarity. In 1914 and 1939 the British working man (for 
instance) as a matter of course was loyal to his Government. To-day 
his loyalty cannot be taken for granted. If the Moscow-directed 
agitators at the pitheads and in the bus garages are able to seduce the 
men from loyalty to their own trade union leaders, is the possibility to 
be excluded that in the event of a military show-down those men will 
fight for the Russian rather than for the British Government ? What 
else are they doing at this present moment in the exigency of the 
“ cold” war, even though most of them do not appreciate the effect of 
their own action, and are merely bemused with endless dreams of more 
pay and less work ? 

Let it be remembered, too, that in the Italian election of last spring 
one in three of the electorate voted Communist, despite the combined 
appeal of their Government and their Church for loyalty, on the one 
hand to their civilised tradition in politics and on the other to their 
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spiritual tradition as followers of Christ. Both those traditions were at 
stake ; both were betrayed by one-third of the adult Italian popula- 
tion. Let it be remembered that the Moscow agents were able to plunge 
France into a nation-wide miners’ strike on the very day (October 4th 
last) when the United Nations met in Paris to grapple precisely with 
Russia in her international role of disturber of the peace. Under the 
very noses of the Western diplomats, as it were, assembled in Paris in 
order to curb Russian aggressiveness the Russians were able to demon- 
strate their hold over the working people of France herself, another 
of the civilised Christian countries of Europe. 

How comes it, then, that such men as these sordid materialists of 
Moscow, seeking to shackle their dupes and victims in a degraded, 
cruel and inhuman tyranny, denying the very God from whom all 
goodness flows, flaunting their evil standard, can command the respect 
and retain the loyalty of men and women who are still free to draw 
back from the trap ? How comes it that the trap itself, so patent in its 
intent, can contrive to attract vast hordes of human beings who have 
the gifts of reason and intelligence to guide them? How comes it that 
Moscow’s agents, self-styled atheists and grim destroyers of all that is 
decent in our earthly heritage, can successfully compete with the hold 
of Church and native land for the hearts of men ? 

The answer is all too easy. The wars of our time have hurt men so 
deeply that their disillusion and anguish have damaged the very 
springs of their intelligence and they meet half-way a suggestion for a 
new way of life merely because it is new, without pausing to consider 
that the fate awaiting them, in the event of their being caught up in 
that new thing, would outdistance in horror anything they have yet 
experienced. The collapse in human decency that has followed these 
devilish wars of our time extends to the moral, the material and the 
reasoning faculty alike. It is well to recognise the facts of the case. 
If we do, we begin to see how mistaken and absurd are these Western 
Unions and North Atlantic Pacts that engage the minds of leaders who 
cannot throw off the traditional military mentality. It is not by the 
material means of counter-destructive armaments that the destructive 
forces of evil can be checked and defeated ; indeed the present spread 
of the evil is the result of the very wars of our time. The menace to 
moral welfare can be met only by moral strength, by the sword of the 
spirit, which is the help of God. 


THE ATTACK ON THE CHURCH. 


It is interesting to see that the enemy for his part seems to recognise 
this truth. There are lessons to be learnt from the enemy. Fas est.... 
The atheist materialists operating from the Kremlin have consistently 
based their plans upon the assumption that if they are to succeed they 
must first destroy the Church. The fact that during the war and for the 
purposes of the war they “ allowed ” the Church in Russia again to 
function and therefore “ allowed ” a Patriarch again to be set up is 
not exceptional to the Bolshevic practice. The motive was to mobilise 
a united national front for the prosecution of the war—an incidental 
acknowledgment, this, of the power of the Church and of the essentially 
religious character of the toiling Russian masses—and to encourage the | 
Western Allies (who swallowed the bait) to believe that the Russian 
Government was a true ally, and had indeed turned over a new leaf 
by abandoning or modifying its atheist purpose. The Patriarch duly 
set up was a quisling, designed to throw dust in the eyes of the faithful, 
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whom he was intended, and himself intended, to deceive. Lest the 
Communist agents themselves be deceived, they were summoned to 
Moscow and had the strategy explained to them, as has been recorded 
in Mr. Kravchenko’s book I Chose Freedom. He was present at those 
interviews. 

It needs only a moment’s reflection to see through so preposterous a 
deception. How could a true Patriarch have accepted office under the 
conditions laid down by the constitution, whereby religious “ prac- 
tice” was allowed, but not religious “ propaganda ” ? (The word 
religion itself was taboo, the Bolshevic word, namely “ superstition,” 
being deliberately substituted.) In other words people were allowed on 
paper to hear Mass, but nothing more. They could use the missal, but 
no other religious publications were allowed (for such publications would 
fall within the prohibited category of religious propaganda). No 
sermons (“ propaganda ”) were allowed ; no meetings other than the 
actual Mass. Moreover the Government continued its own anti- 
religious propaganda on the full scale; and the entire youth of the 
country was forcibly enrolled in the infamous Komsomol, wherein the 
pledge was exacted of a lifelong determination to stamp out “ super- 
stition ” from Russia. No Christian and no honest man could in such 
circumstances—persisting circumstances—have accepted the role of 
Patriarch. 

There has, then, been no interruption of the Soviet war against 
Christianity. The Bolshevic leaders have always understood that their 
primary purpose is to stamp out religion; for their own alternative 
way of life, that of a materialist tyranny imposed by force upon a 
maximum of enslaved human beings throughout the world, is possible 
only if the human dignity, freedom and decency of the Christian way of 
life is first and completely suppressed. But the Bolshevic planners are 
thorough in their planning. They recognise that those human beings 
who are as yet outside the territories subjugated by themselves must 
first be bemused if they are to be effectively trapped. 

That is why the notion is sedulously propagated beyond the iron 
curtain that Communism is not incompatible with Christianity, “the 
while within the curtain the Church is brutally suppressed, cardinals 
arrested, imprisoned or sent to Siberia. When misguided Western 
Christians fall for the deception, obediently and openly talk about the 
possibility of a ‘‘ Christian ” Communism, or send messages of greeting 
to the “ Patriarch ” in Moscow, the men of the Kremlin are no doubt 
transported with unholy glee. They see the success of their tactic, and 
the work of enslavement becomes the easier. They cannot of course 
conceal the hard facts of their treatment of Archbishop Stepinac of 
Yugoslavia or Cardinal Mindszenty of Hungary, but they “ try it on” 
none the less by suggesting (in the case of Hungary) to the Vatican 
that they want an understanding with the Church, and that the arrest 
of the cardinal was the result of his treason to the State, not of any 
hostility on their part to the Church. The Vatican, of course, rejects 
such contemptible propaganda out of hand, and is not likely to be 
deceived. There are, however, other Christians who are indeed de- 
ceived ; the more’s the pity. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


In illustration of the Kremlin’s methods in the religious field it is 
perhaps useful to record a specific instance of the sort of deception 
that is attempted. The Soviet Embassy in Washington publishes a 
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periodical entitled the U.S.S.R. Bulletin. There also functions in 
Washington a Lithuanian Legation, which has continued its activity 
since Lithuania was annexed by the U.S.S.R., and which of course has 
no connection with the present puppet government of Kaunas. That 
Legation also publishes a periodical, for private circulation, entitled 
Current News on the Lithuanian Situation. In the latest number of that 
periodical to reach this country there is an article on ‘‘ The Soviet 
Brand of Religious Freedom.” It begins by quoting a statement pub- 
lished in the U.S.S.R. Bulletin of April 30th, 1947, a statement which is 
alleged to have been made to a Tass correspondent by the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Vilnius, by name Rheinys. The statement reads: 
“ The Catholic Church enjoys perfect freedom in Soviet Lithuania. 
The local authorities are assisting in restoring and repairing churches 
destroyed by the German invaders and supplying building materials. 
Our clergy are supplied with all necessities. ... The Catholic Church 
organisation has remained unchanged. Al 71x churches are functioning 
with their staffs of 1,332 clergy. The Kaunas Ecclesiastical Seminary, 
headed by the prominent theologian Ventskus is graduating scores of 
young Catholic priests annually. Kaunas and other towns and villages 
gather as usual at Matins and Vespers. All established holidays are 
observed by the Church.” 

The Lithuanian paper makes this comment: ‘‘ There is no proof 
that the assertion made by the Tass correspondent corresponds to the 
truth, or that Archbishop Rheinys ever made such a statement. Every- 
thing speaks for the fact that the statement is a fabrication pure and 
simple. First of all, by the time the Soviet Embassy had published 
that information Archbishop Rheinys himself had proved to be a 
victim of the Soviet policies of persecution of the Church. He was 
arrested by the N.K.V.D. and deported to Siberia. Nothing has been 
heard about him since, just as nothing is known of the fate of other 
Lithuanian bishops deported by the Soviets, namely, V. Borisevicius 
and P. Ramanauskas. (It is known that Bishop T. Matulionis died in 
exile.) Many Lithuanian priests have been deported or murdered out- 
right by the Soviet occupants (see, for example, the publication Fifteen 
“ Liquidated ” Priests in Lithuanta, by Dr.. J. Prunskis, Chicago, 1943).” 
The Lithuanian paper then goes on to give precise details of the 
systematic attempt made by Russia to stamp out the Church in 
Lithuania. ; 

Though the people are “ free ” (as in Russia) to go to church, to pray 
in church, to hear Mass and to receive the sacraments, and though 
some Lithuanians do in fact take their courage in both hands and go to 
church, yet the N.K.V.D. keeps careful watch, with the result that such 
of the faithful who run the gauntlet find as a result that they lose their 
jobs, or are arrested and deported. It is a matter of high adventure to 
go to church in Russia or in countries annexed by Russia. Feast days 
are on paper allowed to be celebrated by the Church, but school- 
children, for instance, who attend the celebration are punished. Religion 
is banned from schools, from hospitals, from the Press and radio, from 
public organisations and from public life in general. The office of 
chaplain to prisons and hospitals, for instance, has been abolished, 
Catholic newspapers and organisations suppressed, religious oaths have 
been eliminated from the procedure of courts of justice, no religious 
activity is allowed outside the churches, and no religious books or 
periodicals are allowed to be published.’ Yet the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, the while its Government is systematically suppressing 
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Christianity in Lithuania, fabricates and publishes a statement about 
religious freedom in Lithuania, for the deception of American readers ; 
and to make the deception the more effective attributes the statement 
to a Roman Catholic archbishop, who on the contrary has been banished 
to Siberia. 


How TO MEET THE CHALLENGE ? 


The situation then that meets the eye as 1949 succeeds to a bad 
heritage is that an attempted undermining of the spirit of human 
beings on the widest scale is being carried out by atheists who operate 
from the Kremlin and who drive their operations horizontally under 
nations and frontiers. It will readily be seen that to talk of war either 
as remedy or defence or as incidental consequence is to mistake the 
reality of what is afoot. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that war 
would in effect be universal civil war playing into the hands of the 
underground marauder ; but it is equally fair'to surmise that in the 
present unprecedented nature of things such war is almost impossible. 
War presupposes a clear-cut division between homogeneous opposing 
camps. Where the essential cleavage is horizontal, running through and 
dividing all peoples, the disorder tends towards universal chaos and 
social disease such as rules out old-time patriotism and loyalty to 
national governments. Moreover the very technique of war as formerly 
practised is thrown out of gear by the incalculable potentialities of 
atomic destruction on a scale so uncontrollable as to make it imparti- 
ally catastrophic to all sides concerned. 

It is true that the habit persists of building up navies, air forces and 
armies, and that Russia on the one hand and the Western Powers on 
the other present a spectacle of armed and potentially warring camps ; 
„but the habit and the spectacle are misleading and do not impress 
‘any observer whose imagination works on practical lines. It is true also 
that scattered conflicts are being waged at this moment by the use of 
arms—-Jews and Arabs, Dutch and Indonesians, Chinese (Russian- 
sponsored) Communists and Chinese loyalists, and the like—but they 
are of minor concern in the general disorder, and are in part a muddled 
derivative of that disorder.. It does not follow that the major general 
issue is any more likely to crystallise in major general war. If this 
argument and this expectation were proved by the event to be un- 
sound, and we were in fact to find ourselves involved in another world 
war of the physical kind, then the chaos would be merely accentuated 
in so unpredictable a manner that imagination would reel under the 
impact. 

In any case it is not in such a direction that a solution of the essential * 
conflict is to be sought or expected. The world in its civilised aspect 
has reached a climax. As a result largely of the two world wars already 
waged during the present century an issue has emerged that drives to 
the very root of human conduct and human welfare on this earth. The 
issue cannot be evaded. Either mankind as a whole will draw back from 
the abyss and humbly accept the condition of its welfare as prescribed 
by the God who fashioned it, or we plunge straight into total universal 
destruction. What is at stake is the faith by which life itself is sustained. 
That is why so many people are persuaded that the challenge and the 
issue are exclusively spiritual in kind. By the time man’s folly succeeds 
in harnessing the atom—the central source of physical energy in the 
universe—to his destructive purposes, the folly has reached a dead end. 
Though the folly may run ahead a little longer, as though driven auto- 
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matically by.its own momentum, it will in the due time become obvious 
that a halt must be called at all costs, for the alternative will clarify 
itself as the destruction of man by man, the suicide of the human race. 

That the moment of general revulsion from such a consummation has 
not yet arrived is shown by the continuing practice of governments to 
construe “ self-defence ” in terms of armaments. President Truman, 
for instance, inaugurating his new period of office on January 5th last, 
delivered his message to a joint session of Congress, the eighty-first of 
the series, in Washington. He dealt among other things with the 
international situation. He started from the excellent premise that only 
co-operation can save the world. “‘ The heart of our foreign policy,” he 
said, “ is peace. We are supporting a world organisation to keep peace 
and a world economic policy to create prosperity for mankind. Our 
guiding star is the principle of international co-operation.” But he 
then relapsed into the habitual ideologies of traditional diplomacy. 
“ Until,” he said, “a system of world security is established upon 
which we can safely rely, we cannot escape the burden of creating and 
maintaining armed forces sufficient to deter aggression.” Mr. Truman 
is supported in such an argument by a weight of agreement throughout 
the civilised West. The ultimate postulate is a system of security upon 
which we can safely rely ; the interim prescription is a system which so 
long as it continues makes any system of security and safety quite 
impossible. At this moment the United Nations is openly defied by the 
new self-asserted Jewish State. It commands no more respect than did 
its ill-fated predecessor the League of Nations. Why? Because the 
operative world system is still that of separate, independent, armed, 
sovereign States, paying lip-service to an ideal of co-operative security 
to which, being sovereign, they are not bound by anything stronger 
than their own whim—a whim that may change overnight and is at 
the mercy of the chaos necessarily resulting from independent 
sovereignties. 

The problem is, how to remove the traditional and so far decisive 
snag of national sovereignty. Mr. Truman’s thesis in effect is that until 
the snag be removed we must insist on retaining it. We may acknow- 
ledge the difficulty of removing it, but we might as well in common 
sense acknowledge that it cannot be removed so long as we all des- 
perately cling to it. It stultifies every incentive towards that security 
and safety which Mr. Truman and all of us try to grasp and which 
evades our grasp. For half a century we have danced to the mocking 
tune of the diplomatic tradition, crying out for security and ourselves 
making it impossible. What sort of people are we that we are afraid of 

‘the truth, of the basic thing in God’s merciful dispensation that ought 
to be our prop and comfort ? We know perfectly well, and contem- 
porary experience drives it home, that the very fact of armaments 
ensures not security and safety but disaster. Yet we do not face the 
only available alternative. Human affairs are not sponsored. by logic, 
science and the contrivance of unredeemed brains. The real tragedy of 
our time is that we go on calculating in terms of petty prejudice and 
man-made pacts which are so flimsy that they break in our hands, 
when our whole experience, our true reason, our knowledge and the 
faith our God gives us, bid us encompass our welfare and safety 
in those everlasting arms that are always at our disposal. In one word, 
we have had it proved to us that the only pi of progress in world 
affairs rests in the faith of men. 

There are three steps on the way to security, namely, the successive 
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attainment of healthy family life, first in the home, secondly in the: 


nation State and thirdly in the world at large. In the third stage the 
nations have to become in simple truth a family of nations before we 
can throw off the nightmare of war and mutual disservice ; and the 
essence of family life is nothing other than that love which God bade 
us cultivate towards each other, under His own protecting love. It is 
incompatible with the retention of armaments. At this time there are 
few who at moments of calm reflection any longer sweep aside this vital 
truth as inapplicable to the raw field of practical politics. On the 
contrary the inapplicable thing is the thing that we have tried to apply, 
to our sorrow, these past fifty years. The big overwhelming problem 
and challenge that faces our generation reduces itself to the elementary 
question, whether we are supple and ‘intelligent enough to accept the 
lesson of our own experience by agreeing that after all God is right, and 
we can thrive only by the intangible instrument of God’s help, not by 
our own silly cleverness in contrivance. Either the world at large will, 
at this great divide in history, see the gleam of that truth, or we shall 
perish. The comforting deduction is that after all we are not helpless, 
and that each individual can do his bit by his own spiritual contribu- 
tion, to the work in hand. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 


January roth, 1949. 
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REGINALD McKENNA.* 


Here is a portrait, drawn by a nephew’s loving hand, of a man who had 
two careers and made a striking success of both. It is, however, the Liberal 
statesman, not the Chairman of the Midland Bank, who meets us in these 
lively and controversial pages. The book will prove of special interest to the 
survivors from the exciting period before the first world war, when the sweep- 
ing Liberal victory of 1906 brought not only the veterans of the party but a 
group of clever young men to the front. Among the ablest was McKenna, a 
cool, courageous, industrious, highly competent person of forty-two, lacking 
popular gifts, but with a flair for finance. Rising rapidly into prominence 
and enjoying the affectionate confidence of Asquith, he became successively 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, President of the Board of Education, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Home Secretary, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The highlights of the story are his battle for capital ships to meet 
the German peril, Welsh disestablishment, the struggle with the militant 
suffragettes, and the fall of the Coalition Government at the close of 1916. 
The narrative is coloured throughout by the writer’s strong sympathy, 
political as well as personal, with his hero ; his rivals and opponents are not 
let off lightly. The feud between Lloyd George and McKenna was uncon- 
cealed, and the Welsh Wizard is presented in these pages as an unscrupulous 
intriguer. Asquith is always treated with respect, but his weaknesses as a 
statesman—above all his inability to resist pressure—are admitted. The 
drama ends with Bonar Law’s offer of the Treasury when he succeeded Lloyd 
George in 1922, McKenna’s conditional acceptance, and the collapse of an 
interesting project because the uncontested seat which he requested was not 
forthcoming. But why should the author suggest that a Liberal Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would have succeeded to the Premiership in a Conservative 
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Ministry when Bonar Law’s brief term was over ? Few things in the political 
world seem less probable. 

The summing up is fair enough. “ He was not a crusader like Gladstone, 
not a spell-binder like Lloyd George; he never dominated the House like 
Asquith, and he had never attached to himself anything like Asquith’s 
_ devoted following. His permanent officials first respected, then admired and 
eventually loved him; but to his fellow-members he was generally unin- 
spiring and sometimes exasperating. Orderly and exact, industrious and 
efficient, completely fearless and impeccably loyal, he was admittedly a great 
departmental administrator from the first; it was more than doubtful 
whether he would ever be a great political leader. He cared little for glory ; 
and though for a time he might have exchanged the chairmanship of the 
Midland Bank for the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, he was happier as 
the chairman of the bank than he could ever hope to be as Prime = 

. . P.G. 


POLAND. 


No one in this country knows Poland better than Professor Rose, and this 
is as good a history of the Polish people as I could wish to have in my hands.* 
It is easy to read and free from discussions on technical points. While the 
author does not hesitate to lay the blame for Poland’s misfortunes on errors 
of policy or the ambitions of powerful neighbours, he does not dwell on them 
long enough to obscure the general thread of his narrative. 

He shows how the group of Polish and cognate tribes which inhabited the 
area now held by Poland became a nation at the close of the Dark Ages, 
about a century before the Norman Conquest of England. During the next 
seven centuries the Polish kingdom was gradually thrust eastwards until by 
1795 the whole of its original area, though still mainly inhabited by Poles, 
had fallen under German or Austrian rule. By the same date the Lithuanian, 
White Russian and Ukrainian areas which came under Polish rule in the 
fourteenth to sixteenth centuries had been incorporated into Tsarist Russia. 
Professor Rose gives us a vivid sketch of the life of the Polish people during 
the nineteenth century, when it was partitioned between the three Great 
Powers ; and he shows how the nation so maintained its vigour that it was 
able to re-establish itself immediately on its liberation in 1918. He shows 
how its literary, artistic, economic and scientific life, which had flourished 
in the Renaissance period, enjoyed a renewed and greater development 
during the Partition, and provided the elements needed for a free people 
in the modern world. 

The author goes rapidly over the years from 1939 to 1945, when the 
German armies finally left Poland with one-sixth of its population dead, 
over three-quarters of its capital a total loss, and its eastern frontier brought 
almost as far west as the original line beld by Polish tribes a thousand years 
before. He then discusses the New Poland, which officially recognises the 
surrender of the old eastern territories as final, and has thrown all its best 
energies into rebuilding the territories lost to Bohemia or Brandenburg in 
the later Middle Ages and regained in 1945. Dr. Rose treats this part of his 
subject as he treats other critical periods. While he does not conceal bis own 
standpoint, he mainly concentrates on giving a picture of Polish national life 
as it has carried on from century to century Si from one régime to another, 
and he shows how the Polish people has always succeeded in maintaining and 
developing its national identity. In weaving his story round this thread he 
pays due tribute to the literary, religious and political leaders who made 
decisive contributions at critical moments. The general impression he leaves 
is that, while Poland has never lacked leaders, these have been at least as 
successful in adversity as in prosperity ; and that the Polish nation at home 
has never been more homogeneous or more vigorous than it is to-day. 

F. B. BOURDILION. , 
*Poland Old and New By W J. Rose Bell 25s. 
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` ITALY AND THE ITALIANS.* 


Count Sforza upholds the interests and the good renown of Italy, not 
merely as her Minister for Foreign Affairs, but also, and perhaps in the long 
run more effectively and permanently, as an excellent writer, who has 
travelled very much, seen much and reflected a good deal. In Contemporary 
Italy, its Intelectual and Moral Origins, he had given us an excellent sketch 
of the process of the inner formation of the Italian spirit, compiled from forty 
lectures on Italy he had been invited to deliver at the University of California. 
In this new volume he gives us the gist of the many discussions following 
those lectures. It should be read and pondered, not merely by foreigners, but 
also by Italians ; for it explains the working of the Italian mind as affected 
by the different stages of Italian history. Thus at the same time it gives us 
the key, for instance, to the possibility of Fascism and of its merely super- 
ficial and ephemeral character, and also of many apparent contradictions in 
the Italian character, due to the interaction of the spirit of universalism and 
of a very irrepressible particularism. 

Count Sforza is, as he himself says, both arch-Italian and completely free 
from the kind of narrow, boastful, arrogant nationalism that preceded 
Fascism, and was such a great ingredient in it. He is, for instance, com- 
pletely averse to the literary game of finding the soul of Italy in her poets, 
even the greatest, and rightly asserts that every authentic poet has, at the 
same time, the fatherland as a vivid element in his intimate life and yet 
merges it in a wider world and, like Homer in one of Manzoni’s poems, ends 
in knowing ho other fatherland than the heavens. It is very interesting to 
find him dealing with a question puzzling many minds: how is it that 
Manzoni’s masterpiece—the Promessi Sposs—the greatest prose work of art 
in Italian literature, not only is now hardly read abroad, but also fails to be 
understood by acute men of letters who have read it, such as André Gide, 
Paul Valéry, Stephan Zweig and others? Count Sforza says: “ With 
Shakespeare one is under the limitless sky ; with Manzoni in the most mar- 
vellous of temples, but yet a temple with walls and a roof.” According to our 
author the explanation is that he deliberately sacrificed his art to his will, or 
rather to his moral conscience. For in the first draft of the Promesst Spost, 
which he had at first entitled Gis Sposi Promessi, in the afterwards suppressed 
pages on the illicit love of Gertrude he shows himself the equal of the greatest 
among modern novelists in dealing with the strongest passions of the human 
soul. 

The reviewer finds instead more satisfying the delicate comparison between 
the German and the Italian feeling for nature: the German expressing a 
restless wonder at the sight of a nature he has never succeeded in com- 
pletely mastering ; the Italian—akin to the Chinese—expressing idyllically 
the emotion of mastery of the land, a carnal love for the earth whose face 
man has succeeded in changing. It is the contrast between the park and the 
pathless forest, marvellous but inhuman. The limpid oil of his olive garden ; 
the wine, red or white or golden, of his little vineyard are for the Italian 
not mere drinks, but trophies of his profound union with an earth with which 
he has consummated a sort of secret marriage. These chapters on the Italian 
dialects, on the Italian’s roots in the soil, on the love of home and of mother, 
are among the finest in the volume. Very informing, too, especially for 
foreigners, should prove the chapter on religion, in so far as it shows that the 
anti-clericalism of the Risorgimento was mostly, as in Dante, directed against 
the temporal power of the Popes; and that Italian Catholics as a whole 
were far from being mere reactionaries as were French and German Catholics 
as represented by De Maistre and De Bonald, Günther and Görres. In fact 
the so-called Neo-Guelphs (Balbo, Gioberti, Rosmini and, greatest of them 
all, Manzoni) were Catholic Liberals ; and, as thinkers, were of the greatest 
weight in inducing millions of their humbler co-religionists to accept first the 
idea and then the fact of Italian independence and liberty. It is not, however, 
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so sure that the world-wide opinion that modern Italians are without religious 
or mystical sense is altogether groundless. Even taking into accouńt Man- 
zoni’s Pentecost and some other hymns by himself or others, modern Italian 
religious literature is very far from comparable with its English counterpart 
as represented by Wordsworth, Tennyson, the Brownings, Newman, Emily 
Bronté, Francis Thomson, Alice Meynell, Gerard Manley Hopkins and 
Chesterton. No room remains for dealing with the more political chapters. 
We hope, however, enough has been said to recommend this book as one of 
the best contributions to the elimination of misunderstandings concerning 
modern Italians. , ’ 
Dr. ANGELO CRESPI. 

* * * + * 


Margaret Cole’s Makers of the Labour Movement (Longmans, 15s.) is 
written with enthusiasm and skill, and the later chapters are enriched by 
personal ‘knowledge. The studies of Paine, Cobbett, Place, Robert Owen 
‘and William Morris will be useful to those who have not read their biographies. 
Mill belongs to the history of Liberalism, not of Socialism." A reviewer who 
knew Keir Hardie, Sidney Webb, Arthur Henderson, George Lansbury and 
H. G. Wells may be allowed to confirm the accuracy of the portraits of these 
remarkable figures—Keir Hardie and Lansbury the most lovable, Henderson 
the patient organiser of the Labour Party, Wells the erratic but creative man 
of genius, Webb the master-planner and one of the most disinterested 
servants of humanity who ever lived. Perhaps the least sympathetic per- 
sonage is Blatchford. Since living leaders are excluded, Mrs. Cole’s readers 
will hope for a sequel beginning with Bernard Shaw. 


+ * * * * 


The Concern for Social Justice in the Puritan Revolution, by W. Schenck 
(Longmans, 15s.), is a work of deep learning and insight. Basing his studies 
on the invaluable Thomason Collection of pamphlets and papers in the 
British Museum, he reconstructs the mental atmosphere and spiritual 
experience of most of the leading Puritan publicists. The main impression he 
conveys is that almost all were religious men, including even Lilburne at a 
certain phase of his stormy career. Dr. Schenck writes with sympathy and 
admiration of these Left-Wing idealists—Communists like Winstanley, 
Quakers, Millenarians and others—who were earnestly seeking for a juster 
order of society. The chapter on William Walwyn, one of the less known 
figures, is particularly interesting, and his serenity of spirit makes a special 
appeal to the author. No student of seventeenth-century England should 
overlook this striking monograph. 
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RUSSIA’S EASTERN DRIVE. 


The stronger Russia is in Central Asia, the weaker Britain 
is in India and the more amenable she becomes in Europe. 
General Skobeleff. 


HE world has changed a lot since Skobeleff wrote those words. 

In those days his army was marching across Central Asia, 

annexing, in the name of Tsar Alexander II, the corrupt Emirate 
of Bokhara and the slave-raiding Khanate of Khiva. To-day Britain 
is no longer in India, though she is as interested as ever before in pre- 
venting a, Power from Northern Asia penetrating into the Indian sub- 
continent. Another difference to-day is that Great Britain is not alone. 
The United States, breaking her isolationist shell, is now definitely 
interested in the Middle East, partly for reasons of oil and partly to 
prevent the spread of Communism. Russian expansion in Asia to-day 
1s not direct or military, as it was in Skobeleff’s day. But it is none the 
less effective and its instruments are native Communist parties, fifth 
columns, partisans and even local Red armies. Russian imperialism 
is not openly territorial as in the days of the Tsar, but subtly ideological 
with force in the background. So in spite of much outward change the 
fundamental tendencies are still there. In Alexander II’s reign Russia 
not unreasonably sought stable frontiers in Central Asia and the end 
of slave raiding. The Slavophils of that day also thought vaguely of 
Russia’s rôle in the world. To-day she thinks she has a Messianic 
mission of another sort, namely to spread the economic theories of 
Karl Marx, galvanised by dogma from the Kremlin and inspired by 
the Eastern Slavs’ mystic and revivalist faith. 

What has happened in recent months in the world to influence 
Russian foreign policy? It still remains true that she regards the 
Stettin-Trieste line as the outer bulwark of her sphere of influence, 
which she will fight to retain. West of that line in Europe she will try 
to extend her zone by exploiting weaknesses and by using Communists 
and fellow-travellers as her agents. In the Near East the line has 
shrunk, for Tito’s Yugoslavia is no longer inside the iron curtain, but 
neither is it outside. In this part of Europe it is an “ iron-laced curtain,” 
with many holes in it. Farther east the Black Sea and the Russo- 
Turkish frontier divide the Russian world from the world of the Middle 
East outside. Farther still, it runs along the south shores of the Caspian 
Sea to the banks of the Oxus in Turkistan, and then the dividing line 
is all blurred by the recent events in China. 

Since the summer of last year Russian ambitions in Europe have been 
definitely checked. Her offensive in U.N.O., the coup in Czechoslovakia, 
the fomenting of civil war in Greece, the all-out drive in the general 
election in Italy and the Berlin blockade finally have convinced all 
who would gladly have given Russia the benefit of the doubt, that at 
the risk of war the free world outside the iron curtain must be organised 
against the peculiar form of internal aggression practised by her. It 
is a form of aggression which is not covered by international treaties. 
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The Red Army does not need to move a soldier or a gun. Internal 
disorders and strikes can be relied upon to wreck the Marshall Plan 
with the aid of all the intermediate stages of Popular Fronts and United 
Fronts, purges and treason trials. The fact remains, however, that 
this sort of aggression is only possible where social disequilibrium and 
discontent reign. Unbalanced budgets, inflation, corrupt governments, 
the profiteering rich, the landless peasant and poor conditions for 
industrial workers all make things easy for Communism, which cannot 
be fought by armed force alone. The only effective resistance to 
‘Communism is a society where there is social contentment and a 
tolerably efficient and honest Government. So far it seems that Western 
Europe has stood the test. It has its weak spots, but the results of 
the Italian election show that the masses in Italy, whilst not having 
any interest in setting up clerical reaction, prefer Rome to Moscow. 
One can probably rely on a good deal of latent hostility to the Vatican, 
dating back to the struggle over temporal power. The position in 
Italy to-day is that the Church must be on the side of social reform 
if it is to retain its influence. 

More serious in recent months seemed the situation in France, 
where the chronic inability to balance budgets and get the peasants to 
pay their taxes caused one political crisis after another. And yet it 
seems that the French in their own peculiar way are going to solve 
their problem. The Fourth Republic is showing much of the weaknesses 
of the Third, but also much of its strength, and it seems that a solid 
centre block is forming again which will confound both de Gaulle 
and the Communists. Russia, therefore, has made no headway in the 
last six months even there. 

In Germany, too, the failure of the Berlin blockade to undermine 
the Western Allies’ German policy has become apparent. Western 
Germany is making slow progress economically, and the Russian zone 
is involved in difficulties which Moscow has so far been unable to 
solve. The German masses show no signs of falling for Communism, 
although the temptation of German politicians to frighten the Western 
Powers into concessions by threatening to play with Russia is a long- 
standing game, played in its day by the Weimar Republic. So it is 
probable that the Germans in the main prefer the Western to the 
Russian allegiance. 

The slow but steady progress with E.R.P., Western Union and the 
Atlantic Pact must have shown Russia how effectively she has aroused 
Western Europe into doing in a few months things which might other- 
wise have taken two decades to have effected. She is now trying to 
bully the Scandinavian States into staying out of the Atlantic Pact 
in order that she can keep some hold over the north-west coast of 
Europe. This matter is still undetermined, but with this exception 
Russian drives in West and Central Europe have only had the effect of 
making the co-operation of the West within itself and with the U.S.A. 
more effective. 

It is an axiom of Russia’s foreign policy, which has been faithfully 
followed throughout many decades, that when she is thwarted in one 
part of the world she tries to find weak spots on other parts of her vast 
frontier, stretching from S.E. Europe to the Pacific. The best example 
of this was when Russia, thwarted of her Balkan aims in the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877-8 by the Treaty of Berlin, started a forward 
movement on the Afghan frontier and early in the ‘eighties occupied the 
oasis of Kushk, causing a crisis in Anglo-Russian relations. Thwarted 
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here, she started a drive in the Far East which ended in the Russo- 
Japanese war early in the century. After this, she returned once more 
to the Near East and engineered the Balkan Alliance, which success- 
fully brought about the downfall of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, 
and this in turn was a contributory cause of the First World War. 

Will Russia now turn again to the Balkans? Since last summer, 
when she allowed the Cominform to bring the crisis with Marshal 
Tito to a head, there has been stalemate in S.E. Europe. The conditions 
are such that she could return to this theatre of operations at any 
time should she so desire. Without doubt the Cominform is preparing 
the ground for the downfall of the Tito régime, but the latter shows a 
vitality and tenacity which is for Russia highly disconcerting. The 
instrument of Russia in the Balkans is, of course, George Dmitrov, 
and Bulgaria since the judicial murder of Petkov is the base from which 
the encircling of Yugoslavia is being continued. Once more Serbo- 
Bulgar rivalry over Macedonia is the central issue of this struggle. 
In the halcyon days immediately after the Second World War South 
Slav unity seemed assured. The Balkan Federation, including five 
Yugoslav republics and Bulgaria, seemed in process of formation. 
The Macedonian Republic of the upper Vardar Valley was federated 
to Yugoslavia, the Pirin region was left to Bulgaria, and all that 
remained was to bring about the downfall of the Greek monarchy 
and partition Greek Macedonia between the two Slav States. But 
the Greek monarchy has not collapsed, and other schemes have been 
sponsored by the Greek Communists, who have ideas for a Greek 
Macedonia, while some want a Greater Macedonia at the expense 
both of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. Russia at first vetoed the Balkan 
Federation, and rapped Dmitrov on the knuckles last year when he 
indiscreetly began to talk about one. In fact, however, she would not 
object to such a federation if it could be seen that it would be completely 
under her control. A Balkan Federation which would be merely an 
extension of the present Yugoslav Federation headed by Tito, adopting 
his present independent attitude, would not be to Russia’s liking at all. 
The Yugoslav Federation must therefore be broken up. So there is 
reason to think that Russia is sponsoring through Dmitrov a Balkan 
Federation under Bulgar leadership. 

This is a reversion to the old policy of Tsar Ferdinand after the first 
Balkan war, which brought about the second Balkan war and the down- 
fall of Bulgaria, until the latter turned the tables on her neighbours by 
joining Germany in the First World War. But if the present Macedonian 
Republic of Yugoslavia is joined to the Pirin region of’ Bulgaria then 
this greater Macedonia, together with Bulgaria, would form a large «< 
bloc directly under Russia which would dominate the Republics of . 
Yugoslavia. The Tito régime could then be undermined from within 
and Russia would be supreme in the Balkans. This is the plan that 
Russia, through Dmitrov, is working out in the Balkans, and Tito’s 
position is becoming increasingly precarious unless he does two things. 
First, he must cease participating in the civil war in Greece and so 
secure himself on that part of his frontier, and secondly, he must 
open up relations with the West, not only economically but politically, 
on a more friendly basis than hitherto. He hesitates to adopt either 
of these courses, because his régime is Communist and has every intention 
of remaining so, with all its inhibitions about Western imperialism. 
But unless he changes the direction of his diplomacy it is difficult to 
see how he can hold out in the long run. For the moment, however, 
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the Balkan theatre is not the scene of major events. The ground, how- 
ever, is being prepared. 

In the Middle East the conditions for a Russian forward move 
are also not yet favourable. Turkey, of course, is as solid as a rock 
against Russia and is being strengthened by United States aid. Persia 
is slowly developing a national system with modern industry and the 
beginnings of agrarian reform. Communism has been on the decline 
there since the Russian withdrawal from Azerbaijan and the greater 
recognition of the need for social reform on the part of the-authorities 
in Teheran. But the process is slow and uncertain. In the Arab 
countries the ground for intrigue is much more favourable. There is 
no doubt that Russian support for Zionism in Palestine is entirely 
a tactical move in the struggle for power in Asia between Russia and 
the West. Zionism has always until recently been frowned on as a 

“ petit bourgeois aberration ” since the early days of the October 
Revolution. Yet it has been supported to-day because Russia can 
exploit two possibilities here. First, she might be able to get substantial 
influence over Israel through the Communist Party. But the results of 
the recent Israel election show that this possibility is for the time 
being excluded. She will probably be able, however, to secure Israel 
as a neutral ground between East and West i in which she will be able 
to work at leisure. 

The second possibility is that the Arab States in their discomfiture 
and defeat may enter a period of chaos in the troubled waters of which 
she will be able to fish with profit. The position, however, is uncertain. 
The reaction in the Arab world is not likely to take a Communist, 
but rather a xenophobic turn, possibly religious, as in Egypt with the 
Moslem brotherhood. Still the Russian Communists have always 
worked along the line of supporting national movements directed 
against the West. In the early days of the October Revolution Lenin 
abandoned the Tsarist concessions and the Russian imperial aims 
in the Middle East in order to foster the nationalist movements in 
Turkey and Persia, which he thought might either turn Communist 
ultimately or at least follow a policy of friendship and collaboration 
with Russia. Doubtless the Kremlin has something like this in mind 
in its relations with the Arab States and will hasten to exploit the 
despair of the Arabs over Palestine, which Russia has helped with 
the U.S.A. to bring about, by turning it against the West and in her 
favour. But this Machiavellian policy will take some time to work 
out, and the pace must not be forced. Big prizes lie in this part of 
the East. If she can succeed in getting Persia and the Arab States to 
repudiate the oil concession to Great Britain and the United States 

_ that will have struck a paralysing blow at the West. An open policy 
of hostility to the West is at the moment not possible in the Middle 
East, but it may develop. 

Farther east we come to Central Asia and the borderlands of the 
Indian sub-continent. Afghanistan has always been geographically 
of great importance as the chief gateway into India. If Afghanistan 
had a strong Communist movement or its ruling class could be induced 
to work with Moscow rather than with Karachi, Delhi, Washington 
or London, the expansion of Russian ideology into this part of Asia 
would be facilitated. But Afghanistan is still a primitive pastoral 
and agricultural land with a large peasant population and tribal 

` areas governed patriarchally by chiefs, advised by democratic “‘ jirgas ” 
or councils. Industry has only just started in Afghanistan, and there 
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is no great social disequilibrium in its society as there has been and still 
is in Persia. It is most unsuitable ground for Communism, at least 
for the present, not so much because Communism does not flourish 
in Islamic lands but because the social and economic groundwork 
for it is not favourable. Moscow has apparently realised this, so she 
has reduced her propaganda apparatus in Khabul, only keeps a chargé 
d'affaires in that capital and has sought to appease the Afghan royal 
family by commercial treaties favourable to Afghanistan and by the 
settlement of long-standing frontier disputes on the Oxus boundary 
and the Kushk oases. 

However, Russia has much more suitable ground for the advance of 
Communism in Asia now. As I said above, Communism thrives on 
social discontent and corrupt governments. Ideal conditions prevail in 
one part of Asia for the spread of Communism—namely in China. 
The failure of Chiang Kai-shek to eliminate the reactionaries from his 
Government and to satisfy the Chinese peasants by alleviating their 
burdens and relieving them of the exactions of landlords and corrupt 
officials has now brought about his downfall. That is the real secret of 
the success of the Communist armies in China, and it is a warning to 
the rest of Southern Asia. For if the peasants are not given the chance 
to live decent lives in the Indian Union, Pakistan, in the Malay States, 
Burma and Dutch East Indies, Communism will spread there and Russia 
will get a foothold which she will exploit to the full. One has reason 
now to doubt the wisdom of handing over responsible government 
to some of these countries in S.E. Asia, where it is clear that there is 
no educated or experienced class of people able to take on the govern- 
ment of the country. In such countries the withdrawal of the European 
suzerain power may mean chaos and the preparation of the ground 
for Communism. That is the danger in Burma, and it is a lesson for 
us in Malaya not to hand over until there is a likelihood of an efficient 
Government being formed to take our place. One can see too, now, 
the reason why the Dutch have been so stubborn in Indonesia. They 
are not going to let things go as we did in Burma. On the other hand, 
unless they institute reforms and satisfy the peasants and the working 
people they will go the way of Chiang Kai-shek. The British, French 
and Dutch in S.E. Asia have got to work out a scheme of reforms to 
enable the population of these parts of Asia to enjoy the benefits 
of the modern world and at the same time learn to govern themselves 
according to the Western way. Fortunately the two Dominions on the 
Indian sub-continent have an educated class that can take over 
government. So when we left, there was only temporary and local 
trouble. But these two Dominions, Pakistan and the Indian Union, 
have now to show themselves capable of handling their own social 
and economic problems. It will not be enough now to blame the British 
and leave it at that. They will have to show results or they too will 
go the way of Chiang Kai-shek. Thus Russia, thwarted in the West, 
has found out the weak spots of the Far East and S.E. Asia. If she 
can cut off Malayan rubber and tin and Indonesian tropical produce 
and oils from the West by fomenting chaos and revolution in these 
countries she may make it hard to realise the Marshall Plan in Europe. 
At the moment it seems that her foreign policy is concentrated on 
this part of Asia as the most promising grounds for her plans. It is 
up to the West to meet this challenge. 

Yet in spite of all these unpleasant facts there is no need to think 
that war is inevitable. We are experiencing a resurgence of the Eastern 
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Question which our fathers and grandfathers knew so well. The 
civilisation and way of life of Russia is so completely unlike that of 
Western Europe and America, and always has been for that matter, 
that the two cannot understand each other, and points of friction 
in Europe, the Middle East and Farther Asia are bound to be chronic. 
The danger of Nazi Germany during the war masked this conflict of 
ideologies, but now it appears again as it did last century in full strength. 
Nevertheless, our fathers managed to live and survive without wars 
with Russia, with the exception of the Crimean War, and there is no 
reason why we should not do so too. It is significant that, notwith- 
standing this political friction, Russia and her satellites have shown 
themselves ready to conclude commercial treaties with the West and 
to start up again commercial exchange between Eastern and Western 
Europe without which that continent cannot be healthy. For the truth 
is that Russia is still economically weak and backward. She has, 
of course, made progress in restoring her economy so gravely injured 
by the war, but she is only just back to where she was in 1941 when 
Hitler attacked her, and has a long way to go before her industrial 
and agricultural production per unit of her population is anywhere 
near to that of the West. Probably this fact, engendering a chronic 
inferiority complex, is the real explanation of Russia’s suspicious, 
truculent and non-co-operative foreign policy. 

Bad as the'relations between Russia and the rest of the world are, 
there is no reason why we should not look forward to a change at some 
time in the future. After it has become clear to the rulers in the 
Kremlin that the collapse of the West is not taking place according 
to dialectic plan,a change of front may take place under cover of the 
theory that the collapse is only postponed for a few years. But this 
will only happen if the Western Powers continue systematically with 
their plans, unaffected by Russian threats or blandishments. Nor 
need we despair that the nature of the Soviet régime will not modify 
some day. In the past, reforming Tsars have followed some of the worst 
autocrats. So perhaps some day a new set of men will come to the 
Kremlin, and will realise that the Russian way of life, suitable for Russia, 
is not for export. There have been Soviet statesmen in the past who 
have held this view. We may get them again. 

M. Puizres PRICE. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


HIS is the period of annual reports and balance sheets. But 

time is slipping away so fast that the events of 1948 already 

seem somewhat distant and dim. Even the most sensational 
headlines of the last twelve or fifteen months are stale beyond belief, 
It was on January 22nd, 1948, that Mr. Bevin put forward the idea of 
Western Union. It was on March 3rd, 1948, that the last twenty-five 
million pounds of the American loan to Britain were drawn, while 
exactly one month later the Foreign Assistance Act was signed by 
President Truman. Over a year has elapsed since democracy was 
strangled in Czechoslovakia, and since Jan Masaryk was assassinated 
or driven to suicide. The Russian blockade of Berlin is likewise more 
than a year old, and the Allied air-lift, which originally looked merely 
as a short-term act of defiance, has become a permanent institution. 
On a different plane, whether you take the birth of Prince Charles, 
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the abdication of Queen Wilhelmina, the Olympic Games, or even the 
American elections—and this is an assortment of news items deliberate- 
ly picked very much at random—we live at such a tempo that all'these 
excitements of only yesterday look pretty remote to us now. Less 
dramatic at the time, yet of more lasting character, was the news behind 
the news, and its bearing on 1949—or perhaps an even longer period— 
is undeniable. 

Next to the continued recovery of the vast majority of European 
countries, the greatest blessings of 1948 were two events that never 
happened—even though both had been freely prognosticated by the 
prophets of gloom. War did not break out, despite the fact that one 
casus belt followed the other and that at times the tension between 
the Soviet Government and the Western world looked most threatening. 
And a slump, or recession, in America did not occur, despite many 
growing threats to that country’s economic stability. It would be idle 
to speculate what Europe would have looked like without American 
aid. The important fact is that almost everywhere economic recovery 
in 1948 was most encouraging. If Sweden has planned herself into a 
financial crisis, this is largely the result of faulty planning by her own 
Socialist Government ; but that country is still healthier and more 
prosperous than the rest of Europe, with the solitary exception of 
Switzerland. The Swiss have managed to maintain their prosperity 
and social equilibrium in a most impressive way, and to them belongs 
the honour of being the only member of the Marshall Plan community 
of nations that, far from requiring any aid, is actually in the position 
to help the others. The Benelux countries, as indeed most other small 
nations, have shown greater wisdom in managing their political and 
economic life than Britain and France. The vital fact about France 
remains that despite her almost unending succession of Government 
crises—which get all the limelight—she continues to recover economic- 
ally and somehow maintains a precarious political equilibrium. It 
would be out of place to discuss the British situation in an article of this 
nature, for far too many complex factors are involved. Suffice it to 
say that despite the encouraging export figures and many other much 
advertised outward signs of recovery, the author thinks that there is a 
germ of truth in the wicked American wisecrack that “ France is 
recovering in the utmost of chaos, while Britain is disintegrating in 
the utmost of order.” Only a germ of truth, however, since there can 
be no doubt that, given proper leadership and inspiration, the British 
nation would once again perform the well-known miracle of re-establish- 
ing both its prosperity and its political greatness. 

All reports and eye-witness accounts agree on the extraordinary 
élan vital of Eastern Europe, especially Poland. If these countries 
were only allowed a modicum of political freedom their economic 
recovery would be most impressive. A classical example is Czecho- 
slovakia, which was doing extremely well in the brief years between 
liberation and last year’s Communist coup. Characteristically enough 
it is the only one of the Iron Curtain countries where the economic curve 
is now pointing sharply downward: the others seem to be recovering, 
despite their Communist dictatorships. A most spectacular case of 
recovery, achieved through tremendous hard work and equally im- 
pressive frugality, is that of Finland, where, notwithstanding reparation 
payments to Soviet Russia and two ruinous wars fought within five 
years, plus the difficulties caused by the economic weakness of Britain, 
Finland’s most important customer, prosperity can be said to have been 
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almost fully, re-established. Despite their war-time losses and German 
occupation, Norway and Denmark have likewise managed to put their 
house in order in a way that should command admiration. The extent 
to which this European recovery has been achieved thanks to American 
aid may be a matter of argument; what is beyond argument is the 
achievement itself, and that is one of the most encouraging features of 
1948. 

Now as to the two other real blessings of the past year: like the 
proverbial old maid, who keeps on looking for a burglar under her 
bed until she ends by finding one, the Americans (and a lot of European 
commentators, too) have been looking for a slump ever since 1944. 
Even before VJ Day, mass unemployment, accompanied by a variety 
of economic and social catastrophes, was being vociferously predicted, 
opinion merely varying on the scope and duration of this apparently 
“ unavoidable ” calamity. But reconversion was achieved with remark- 
able smoothness ; even the immediate post-war era turned out to be 
one of progress and prosperity, while in 1948 an unprecedented record 
of wealth and stability was established. Throughout that year the 
dream of “‘ sixty million jobs ” has been a reality, and the fact of some 
sixty million men and women enjoying all the benefits of full employ- 
ment in peace-time conditions is an event which defeats all calculations. 
To be sure, there were plenty of complications. Moreover, a slump is 
not the only danger; but whereas a recession never happened to 
materialise, the boom largely continuing even to the present day— 
despite the quite recent slight setbacks here and there—the threat of 
inflation has for a long time looked like a painful reality. Throughout 
1948 the Government and public alike were greatly worried by high 
prices, rising wages and where the famous “spiral” is leading the 
nation to. A limited downward adjustment is desired by all responsible 
citizens, and if the latest drop in prices achieves such a result it will 
be highly welcome. Yet the dangers involved in what is sometimes 
called “ a small depression ” are that, with a nation so given to extremes, 
it is hard to prevent a healthy downward trend from suddenly assuming 
quite unjustifiably the character of a panic. No one is more aware 
of this than the Americans themselves. It is also important to realise 
that America’s economy these days is so strongly ‘‘ cushioned ” and that 
there are so many supporting factors—Marshall Plan and national 
defence spending, for instance—that a real recession seems quite out 
of question for a long time to come. 

One thing, however, is certain. There is no room for the Schadenfreude 
of all those fools in Europe and elsewhere who so passionately desire 
the political and economic weakening of America, and are so disappointed 
_ because the great slump they have been prognosticating has so far 
failed to materialise. The Communists and other critics of the American 
political, social and economic system not only forget the tremendous 
self-stabilising forces inherent in a free economy and unhampered 
political democracy—however undisciplined or irresponsible it may 
appear to us—-but they also overlook something else. As long as America 
is prosperous she will be progressive, liberal and willing to perform her 
constantly growing international responsibilities in a way that is 
beneficial to the world. But if she were to find herself in the throes of 
an internal crisis she would behave even more selfishly and irresponsibly 
than some of the older and supposedly maturer democracies have done 
when faced with serious political or economic difficulties. That is why 
the maintenance of American economic prosperity and political 
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stability is a condition of survival for Europe. Survival does not merely 
mean economic survival, or the chance of recovery. The cold war 
which has now been going on in Europe and in Asia for several years— 
it began long before the surrender of Germany and Japan, or the collapse 
of the grand coalition between Russia and the Western Powers—could 
easily have turned into a fighting war during 1948, if it were not for 
the fact of America’s continuously growing strength. 

Significantly enough, not Britain but America is now the arbiter 
of Europe. It is to Washington, not to London, that the smaller nations 
turn for guarantees of military as well as economic help. What would 
be the value of Western Union if this were not underwritten by the 
U.S.A. ? What is the Atlantic Pact but an attempt to underpin the 
tottering structure of West-European democracy by means of American 
support pledges ? From the European point of view America sometimes 
looks like moving with exasperating slowness. The “ Checks and Bal- 
ances ” and other constitutional paraphernalia invented by the Found- 
ing Fathers make it difficult for the United States to-day to act with 
the necessary speed or to accept long-term obligations. Yet, bewildering 
and disappointing though these obstaclés may be, every impartial 
observer must recognise that—given where she started from—America 
in the last few-years has moved with quite staggering rapidity from 
Isolationism to Internationalism and to an unchallenged recognition 
of her leadership in world affairs. The progress achieved in this respect 
during 1948 is especially impressive when it is recognised that Mr. 
Truman had to deal with a recalcitrant Republican Congress, and that 
his own position was further weakened by the general belief in the 
absolute certainty of his defeat in the Presidential Election. Not even 
the greatest of optimists could have predicted that, with no war on, and 
with President Roosevelt dead and buried, overwhelming majorities 
in both Houses of Congress would have authorised a Foreign Aid 
Programme of some seventeen billion dollars to be spent between 
April 1st 1948 and June 30th 1952. For the first year, the sum of six 
billion and ninety-eight million dollars was appropriated, of which 
five billion three hundred million dollars were assigned to the European 
Recovery Programme ; two hundred and seventy-five million dollars 
to Greek-Turkish military aid ; three hundred and thirty-eight million 
dollars to economic aid for China and one hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars to military aid ; and sixty million dollars to the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund of the United Nations. 

For the fifteen months period starting April 1st, 1949, the United 
States Economic Co-operation Administration is requesting the appro- 
priation of five billion five hundred and eighty million dollars, this request 
being now under Congressional examination. Mr. Paul Hoffman, the | 
E.C. Administrator, has recently stated that: (z) He himself would 
rather pay higher United States taxes than see Congress reduce the 
five billion five hundred and eighty million dollars asked for E.R.P. 
for the coming fifteen months. (2) The E.C.A. will strive this year to 
get European countries to balance their budgets. (3) Germany’s 
economic recovery can be effected without rebuilding her war potential. 
(4) Mr. Lewis Douglas, United States Ambassador to Great Britain, 
was already negotiating with Britain, France and others for agree- 
ment on which ‘German industrial plants now marked for reparations 
should be retained in Germany for productive use. While the last two 
points constitute very debatable propositions, there is no argument 
about America’s willingness to spend a vast amount of money to 
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promote European recovery. Last year’s joke in Washington was that 
“an Isolationist Senator is a Senator who thinks that four and a half 
billion dollars for Europe is quite enough.” This year it does not look 
as if the State Department and the E.C.A. Administration are going 
to have anything like last year’s battles to get the proposed appropria- 
tions accepted—without any reduction. 

Of course, it is possible to argue, without sounding too facetious, that 
the credit for all this belongs not so much to ex-Secretary Marshall— 
a great and noble figure—and all those who worked with him ; or even 
to the pathetically blustering Mr. Bevin (who called together the first 
meeting in Paris, after the original Harvard speech), but to General- 
issimo Stalin. Had he chosen to join the Marshall Plan community of 
nations—and, after all, Mr. Molotov did attend the original Paris 
Conference—or had he even allowed Poland and Czechoslovakia to do 
so, perhaps there would have been no Marshall Aid. In any case, 
Soviet Russia’s participation would have acted as a great damper on 
American enthusiasm, and it is permissible to doubt whether Congress 
would have passed these huge appropriations. Stalin is generally 
supposed to be against the Plan and to be doing all he can to ruin it. 
In point of actual fact, however, next to General Marshall himself, 
nobody has done more to get it accepted, applied, and if necessary 
extended. Next to being, unintentionally, the greatest sponsor of 
American Aid to Europe, he can also claim a large part of credit for the 
present happy state of Anglo-American relations. Had he shown a 
little genuine friendliness to America and had he proved his peaceful 
intentions, say, by a withdrawal from Berlin, there is every reason 
to suppose that the U.S.A. would be much less ready to support the 
British Socialist Government politically and financially, and, if need be 
militarily, than is the case now. Were it not for America’s hatred and 
fear of the Communist bogey, the greater part of Western Europe, with 
its Socialist or Socialist-dominated Governments, could hardly hope to 
persuade the American taxpayer that it is his moral duty or his interest 
to do anything for a lot of people who spend all their time running down 
the American capitalist system. y 

So, paradoxically enough, we can thank Stalin for the present trend 
of American foreign and economic policy, and since this can hardly be 
the result he desired to achieve, the whole situation seems to prove that 
the Russian dictator is as prone to blunder as any democratic statesman 
or politician. He may even blunder into a war, but quite obviously 
this is the last thing he would want to do. A preventive war would mean 
risking thirty-one years of Bolshevism and the very existence of the 
Soviet régime on a great uncertainty. Even a defensive war, with 
America as Russia’s chief antagonist, would have to be fought with 
tremendous perils for the Soviet Government. Stalin knows this full 
well, and if bis policy is carefully analysed, one can see that the pattern 
it follows is not as illogical as might at first appear. In the first place, 
it is directed towards making as much trouble as he can in order to 
weaken his potential enemies. Secondly, he takes as much advantage 
as he can from their mistakes and their moral confusion, and here 
it must be said that the democracies present him with both these things 
on a scale and in a way he could never have dreamed of. Thirdly, when- 
ever the situation looks too threatening, he takes steps to avoid a 
final clash. The masterly way in which he has shifted the centre of 
interest from Berlin to China,or Yugoslavia, or Hungary,or innumerable 
other places—not to forget France and Italy—reveals his infinite 
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capacity for «creating trouble and taking advantage. But the mere 
fact that in none of these “ cold ” clashes with the West has the situa- 
tion been allowed to degenerate into an open fighting war is the best 
proof that he does not desire one. Opportunities for a real war have been 
plentiful in 1948 ; if this has been avoided, surely it must be the result 
of a deliberate policy, deliberately pursued by both protagonists. But 
peace remains precarious enough, since either of them or both can 
blunder into a war without desiring it at all. The latest clumsy attempts 
to bring about negotiations between Stalin and Truman may be 
absurd and ill-timed, but nevertheless it would not be at all surprising 
if in the course of 1949 opportunities are sought—and created—to arrange 
some sort of four-power conference. It would be too much to hope that 
such a conference could provide a solution, but presumably it could 
provide both sides with an excuse for avoiding an open clash during a 
certain amount of time. A modest ambition, perhaps, but nevertheless 
not one to be neglected and which the American people—despite their 
violent anti-Communism—would eagerly seize if they were given a 
reasonable opportunity of doing so. There is no reason whatsoever to 
expect a change of heart or a change of political objectives in Moscow. 
But if America can demonstrate to the world the stability of her 
institutions and the continuity of her economic well-being, perhaps the 
ruler of the Kremlin might think it worth his while to facilitate at least 
a temporary détente. 

There was a time when Britain and France and even Czechoslovakia 
fancied that they could perform the function of a bridge between 
Soviet Russia and the democratic world, or more especially between 
the Soviet Government and America. The year 1948 has finally shat- 
tered that illusion, and maybe it is just as well that this should be the 
case. Everything and anything that serves to bring the existing 
difficulties into the open; everything and anything that helps to clarify 
the real balance of international power, is a step on the road that leads 
back to sanity. This is a painful admission to make, but it is very much 
better that the democracies should at long last see what Lenin meant 
when he uttered his famous slogan “ Who—-Whom ” than that they 
should continue to live in a fog of illusion, wishful thinking, intrigue and 
self-deception. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


ISRAEL AFTER THE ELECTIONS. 


HESE are thrilling days in Israel, and every Jew in the land 

believes that he is living in Messianic times. The creation of a 

Jewish State after nearly two thousand years, the military 
prowess of the citizen army and of its leaders, who have risen like 
Napoleon’s marshals from all ranks of life, the vast immigration which 
has already reached 130,000 since the first cease-fire in June, the 
ingathering of the exiles from all parts of the world, the planting 
every week of agricultural settlements, and, finally, the recognition of 
Israel, either de facto or de jure, by the Great Powers and the smaller 
Powers of the United Nations—these events give an indescribable 
elation to the children of Israel. Every incident, too, is charged with 
emotion. A few weeks ago the relations of Israel with England became 
terribly tense because of the shooting down by the Israel Air Force 
of Spitfires of the R.A.F. which were carrying out reconnaissance over 
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Sinai. There was more emotion when British troops were sent to 
occupy Akaba. Now, at the time of writing, there is relief, and indeed 
rejoicing, because the British Government and the members of the 
Commonwealth have recognised the State of Israel. There is rejoicing, 
too, in Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem and Haifa, as well as in London, because 
the flag of Israel has been hoisted over the house of the representative 
of the Israeli Government in London. Every action, good or ill, is seen 
in the light of a history of suffering and frustration for over two 
thousand years. That special character of the restoration of Israel 
as a nation should be always borne in mind; it makes every feeling 
and every reaction intense. 

Intense feeling marked the elections for the Constituent Assembly 
of Israel, which were held at the end of January. Since the declaration 
of independence on May 14th, the day on which the British mandatory 
administration ceased to function, the administration of the Jewish 
part of Palestine has been carried on by a Provisional Government 
responsible to a Provisional Council of State. Dr. Weizmann is its 
President, Mr. Ben Gurion its Prime Minister, a coalition of parties 
centred around the dominant Labour Federation have formed the 
Cabinet. It was laid down in resolutions of the United Nations about 
Palestine in November, 1947, that a Constituent Assembly should be 
convened before the end of 1948, to adopt a constitution, and to give 
assurance for the fulfilment of the principles laid down by the Assembly 
of the United Nations. The Provisional Government sought to carry 
out that instruction as promptly as possible, in the midst of the 
struggle of the people of Israel for life against the invading armies of 
the Arab States. 

A census was held during the autumn of the inhabitants of the 
territory allotted to or occupied by Israel; and an electoral roll was 
drawn up in every town and village. The right of voting was given to 
all adults, men and women, Jews and Arabs. The system of election, 
which followed that hitherto used for the Jewish municipality of Tel- 
Aviv, was proportional representation in the form known as “ scrutin 
de liste.” Israel formed a single constituency ; and the 120 seats in 
the Assembly would be divided between the different parties according 
to their proportion of the total vote. The system favours, and certainly 
induced, a multiplication of parties who put forward their lists of 
candidates and carried on tremendous activity. In the end they 
numbered twenty-one, including three Arab parties. So complete was 
the freedom of election that they included also the party of the Hebrew 
Fighters for Freedom, formerly the Stern Group, which was proscribed 
by the Israeli Government after the murder of Count Bernadotte. 
The two leaders of the party on the day of the elections were under 
trial by a military court on a charge of terrorist activities; but they 
headed the list. The major parties were two branches of the Labour 
Federation (1) Mapai, which is, as it were, a central group of the 
socialists and comprises the leading members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment—Ben Gurion, Shertok the Foreign Minister, and Kaplan the 
Finance Minister; and (2) Mapam, the socialists of the left, who had 
three members in the Government. They might appear to be 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee ; but in fact there were radical differences 
of outlook which reflect the present division of the world into a western 
and eastern outlook. While both wings of Labour claimed that Israel 
must be neutral in the world struggle, and attach itself neither to the 
western nor to the eastern bloc, Mapai was in fact for co-operation with 
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the western countries, and Mapam denounced western, particularly 
British, imperialism, and looked to association with the Soviet Union. . 

The elections gave a victory to Mapai beyond expectation. They 
have far the largest proportion of votes, over a third of the total, and 
that meant a vote of confidence in their foreign policy and the home 
policy of moderate socialism. The second largest party is that of the 
United Religious groups, which want the State of Israel to be regulated 
by Jewish religious law. Then close together are Mapam and the right 
opposition party known as Heruth (Freedom), the political organ of 
the Irgun, who for years pursued violent action against the Mandatory 
Government. The liberal groups as in England had a small following. 
The Communists, who were a dark horse in the election, polled in the 
end less than three and a half per cent. of the total. They put in the 
foreground of their programme equality of rights for Arabs and Jews, 
and named an Arab as second on their list, which assured that he 
would be a member of the Constituent Assembly. The Arabs took a 
full part. Even their women, who had never before exercised a vote, 
polled nearly their full strength at Acre and Nazareth, carrying out 
perhaps the behests of their husbands. Arabs formed a considerable 
part of the Communist:vote ; but many of them voted for an Arab 
democrat section which is linked with Mapai. 

It is certain that, when the Constituent Assembly meets, the leader 
of Mapai, Mr. Ben Gurion, will be called upon to form the new Govern- 
ment, and it is equally certain that the Government will, like the 
Provisional Cabinet, be a coalition of progressive parties round Labour. 
Ben Gurion has announced the principles on which Mapai will act 
with others: (x) Collective responsibility of the Government; (2) a 
foreign policy directed to friendship with the western Powers and the 
Soviet- Union, Jewish-Arab alliance, and loyalty to the United Nations ; 
(3) the inclusion in the Government of representatives of other con- 
structive and creative groups who will work with Labour; and (4) 
equal rights for women. That may mean the inclusion in the coalition 
of most of its present members, Mapam, religious bloc, the pro- 
gressives—or liberals, and the Sephardim party of Oriental Jews. In 
that case the main opposition would be composed of the two extreme 
parties, Heruth of the right, and Communists of the left. 

The economic problems that face the new State are greater to-day 
than the military ; for it is clear that the army of Israel can more than 
hold its own against the Arab attacks, while a stable economic founda- 
tion has yet to be laid. At present nearly all the youth up to the age 
of thirty-five are mobilised for war service ; and so a great part of the 
constructive elements are immobilised. The State has to absorb masses 
of immigrants most of whom are destitute and have lived through 
terrible experiences. The war has involved great destruction of 
property, particularly in Jerusalem, and serious disturbances of the 
population. The cost of the war has been estimated at five million 
pounds a month; and has to be covered mainly by special contribu- 
tions and loans. The cost of living, which was already high under the 
British mandatory administration, has risen steeply; and the wage 
of both unskilled and skilled workers continues to rise. The pur- 
chasing value of the Israel pound, which is no longer tied to sterling 
through the action of the British Government, is about half that 
of the former Palestine pound. The Jewish communities in the world, 
who have given generously for the settlement of the returning people, 
will continue to contribute generously to the up-building of the country. 
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But in order to establish industry and production on a sound basis, 
. there will have to be some assurance against a rate of wage and rate 
of taxation which would make production for export impossible. 
Nevertheless, grave as the economic problems are, there can be little 
doubt that they will be surmounted. For thirty years the Zionist 
organisation has defeated all prophecies of financial disaster ;~ and 
the State of Israel will not be less resourceful or less skilful. 

The relations of Israel with England have visibly and sensibly 
improved since the recognition of the State de facto by the British 
Government. That was very necessary, for they had been tragically 
unfriendly. There were grave reasons for the bitter feeling on’ the 
Jewish side, and for the estrangement on the English side. The 
frustration of Zionist hopes by the British Palestine policy of 1939, the 
shutting of the gates of Palestine to refugees during the war, the 
opposition of the British Government to the partition proposals of the 
United Nations and to the establishment of the Jewish State: the 
support of the Arab States in their violent aggression against Israel, 
the part which British officers had in the Arab Legion and in the siege 
and bombardment of Jerusalem, and finally, the sustained pro-Arab 
and anti-Israel partisanship of the British Delegation at the Security 
Council and the Assembly of the United Nations throughout 1948, 
aroused the passions of a people fighting for its life, and made the 
ideas of a once small section the accepted conviction of a people. On 
the other side, there was the resentment of the English people at the 
murderous attacks on British soldiers, police and civilians during the 
mandatory administration, and at the virulent campaign against 
Britain amongst certain Jewish sections in America. 

The delay in granting recognition of the State, when other great and 
small Powers had given it, has also made for misunderstanding. The 
existence of the State of Israel and its ability to resist the Arab States 
were abundantly clear after the end of the first cease-fire, more than 
six months ago ; and we should have avoided bitterness both with the 
Jews and the Arabs—for the Arabs in the end feel that they have been 
let down—and should have assisted the peace negotiations had the 
Government been willing earlier to grant recognition. It is the first 
principle of British foreign policy to recognise the facts. The de facto 
recognition of Israel, which was announced immediately after the 
Palestine debate at the end of January, seemed to have been wrung 
reluctantly from an unfriendly Foreign Secretary. Be this as it may, 
it is important that the British Government now should do everything 
possible to resume friendly relations with the Jewish State in the 
political, economic and cultural spheres. It is another quality of - 
English statecraft to cultivate the art of forgetting after a war, or 
after a political struggle ; to forget what has been done by England to 
others and what has been done to England by others. It is to be hoped 
that the Government of Israel will reciprocate this faculty of for- 
getting in its relations with England, which can at last be put on a 
proper diplomatic basis. If Britain and the United States will now 
pursue a single policy directed to transform the Armistice negotiations 
at Rhodes into discussions of a permanent peace, and will use all their 
influence to that end in the United Nations, there is good hope that the 
old friendship of Jews with England will be restored, and that Israel 
will take a leading part in fostering peace and progress not only in her 
own borders but in the whole of the Middle East. 

Jerusalem. NORMAN BENTWICH. 


CARDINAL MINDSZENTY. 


IRST principles first. As was so well explained by Cardinal 
JK Beter Pazmany, the predecessor over three hundred years ago 

of the present Cardinal-Primate of Hungary, in his Vindiciae 
Ecclesticae, no power is legal which violates the Law of God and of 
Nature. Officers of the state, judges, magistrates and police are only 
entitled to fulfil their functions as long as they promulgate a law which 
is publicly known, their knowledge of which has been publicly proved 
and to which they took a public oath, according to a formula which is 
accepted by the community as a guarantee of good faith. The state 
ceases to be a state, judges and magistrates cease to be judges and 
magistrates, the moment they obey secret instructions which serve 
other interests than that of the public law, or the moment they belong 
to such bodies, societies or parties whose intentions or interests are 
not publicly known and approved by the community; the law is 
no longer the law if it serves any other interest than what is laid down 
in unequivocal words. 

When Cardinal Peter Pazmany, the foremost national leader and 
authority on common law of his time, even outside his own country, 
and whose words have survived his distant century, put forward these 
principles, he had a full knowledge of the Ottoman conqueror, who 
forbade him to reside in his ancient primatial town of Esztergom ; 
and he knew also the peril inherent in certain Protestant theories of 
absolute princely and national sovereignty. He certainly never foresaw 
“ Courts ?” composed for the protection of such undefined and ever- 
changing interests as the “ Party line”; neither did he foresee that 
the secret citizens of another state would make and apply the law of 
the conqueror in Hungary. With his belief that the Barque of St. Peter 
would cross ever stormier waters until the end of time, he probably 
never visualised his successor facing charges under a law which in 
conscience he has to refuse to recognise as binding. Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s refusal to choose a defence counsel, or to see in prison 
the counsel assigned to him, is in obvious contradiction with his so- 
called confession, published in facsimile in a production aptly called 
the “ Yellow Book,” and which was either written under irresistible 
physical compulsion or was simply forged. In no country and in no 
judicial proceeding has any prisoner ever written evidence in his own 
hand ; rather is the evidence summed up by the interrogating official 
or magistrate and signed by the witness or prisoner. Neither has any 
man written 292 lines without a single correction, marginal addition, 
suppression or change of words. Nor has any prelate ever forgotten a 
rather characteristic ecclesiastical style and replaced it with a Hungarian, 
whose grammar and syntax are almost illiterate. Before his arrest, 
which was well prepared, just as his murder before or after his sentence 
was prepared by arrogant and clumsy propaganda, Cardinal Mindszenty 
declared the proceedings against him to be null and void, and that every 
word quoted as coming from him in captivity would be a lie. 

Little can be said about the trial itself. A phenomenon has been 
produced which is unknown in any country not dominated by the 
Communists, but which has happened regularly in Soviet Russia for 
some twenty years. Confessions were made in-a style no Hungarian 
of higher education would ever speak or write: confessions which are 
in evident contradiction of denials on minor details and insignificant 
points which are reported to have been made by the Cardinal’s fellow- 
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prisoners. We cannot exclude the possibility that the Hungarian ` 
Government reports are plain forgery, since no independent foreign 
observer was admitted to the trial and no person who can understand 
Hungarian is in a position to tell freely what he heard. Persons with 
whom the present writer is acquainted, and who in former times knew 
some of the prisoners personally, doubt the authenticity of the voices 
produced by Budapest radio. Either this is a case of a devilish, though 
at the same time a clumsy, forgery, or, as seems more probable, the 
prisoners were drugged. The scientific possibility of depriving a human 
person of his free will and of his very consciousness of his own identity 
is a more frightening prospect for mankind than any powerful explosives 
which have been produced by modern science. This much is certain, 
that almost no prisoner of any Soviet “ trial ” who “ confessed,” has 
ever been at liberty to tell of his experiences afterwards, and that 
slow murder, after light or limited prison sentences, is a regular feature 
of Soviet “ justice.” 

The present writer, as a Catholic, sees, above all, sacrilege in the 
Communist action against the Cardinal. As a Hungarian he rejects 
entirely and unreservedly the domination imposed upon his native 
land by the sad circumstances prevailing at the end of the war, in which 
the people of Hungary had only a passive part to play. Thus, he is not 
prepared to put forward a “ defence ” of the Cardinal against charges, 
which if they were true, would prove that he had worked actively, 
and perhaps with no great hope of success, for his country’s liberation 
from the alien tyranny which is trying to break its thousand-year- 
old links with Christian civilisation. Let us confine ourselves therefore to 
drawing attention to the twentieth-century technique of lies and forgery ; 
to the nullity of the proceedings by any standards of decency, truth and 
law; and let us proclaim loudly that Hungary is proud to have a 
Martyr for the Faith in the person of her Primate, who is also the 
foremost champion at present of all those rights and liberties—as 
distinct from dogmatically defined Faith—which Christian civilisation 
holds sacred. 

In 1941, when Nazi Germany was almost in sole control of the 
Continent and when the memorable, patriotic suicide of Count Paul 
Teleki had removed one of the main obstacles to German influence in 
Hungary, the registration of the German minority in Hungary began. 
Place-seekers of every description suddenly discovered a long-forgotten 
Germanic origin; people who could hardly pronounce their own 
German-sounding surnames with the correct intonation suddenly 
became members of the German minority in the hope of securing 
future favours. Father Joseph Pehm, parish priest in the province of 
Zala, with the permission of the Ministry of the Interior,’changed his 
name into Mindszenty, after his native village of Csehi-Mindszent, 
in order to put an end, once and for all, to the friendly requests of 
Nazi-sponsored organisations to register as a German national. Such 
ostentatious changes of surname were frequent in those daysin Hungary, 
especially, be it said in their honour, among the practically bi-lingual 
populations of the West-Hungarian frontier districts of Sopron 
(Oedenburg) and Szombathely (Steinamanger), where the Cardinal- 
Primate was born of a simple peasant family in 1892. Known during 
the long years of parish work as an efficient organiser of social and 
charitable services, Mgr. Mindszenty became Bishop of Veszprem in 
March 1944, just as the Germans entered the country. Throughout the 
war years he was perhaps the most outspoken of all the members of 
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the hierarchy in his Pastoral Letters, in which he directed the spiritual 
struggle of Hungarian Catholics in the face of Nazi propaganda. When 
in October 1944 the shortlived régime of the Nazi-sponsored adventurer, 
Szalasi, took power, under the shadow of the Wehrmacht (on the retreat 
all over Europe, but still in control of the greater part of Hungary) 
Bishop Mindszenty refused on principle to have any dealings with it. 
The defeat of the German Army found him in a Nazi prison camp ; 
he returned to his diocese only for a short while, for on the death of 
Cardinal Seredi he was appointed Archbishop-Primate of Esztergom 
at the end of 1945 and soon afterwards Cardinal by the Vatican. In’ 
. the first phase of his new activity he concentrated on relief work which 
was badly needed by his war-stricken country. His various appeals 
were reported by Budapest radio in those days, and his visits to Rome 
in 1946 and to Canada in 1947 met with no interference from the 
Communist police or the Russian occupation. 

Communist tactics towards the Church have passed through various 
phases. First, in 1945-46, Catholic connections and influence were 
used to obtain foreign help in the shape of goods which, in practically 
no single instance, reached the needy Hungarian population, but were 
` put almost immediately at the service of the various economic plans 
which Communism brings to the unhappy countries it succeeds in 
ruling. As a result, strong police units are needed at present to guard 
the frontier against the clandestine mass-emigration by which peasants 
and workmen try to escape from a régime which has brought them the 
blackest misery they have ever known, as well as fear and terror to 
the educated classes. In the second phase Communist intentions 
became clearer, although the “ opium for the people” definition of 
religion, as classic as it is inept, had not been absent from Communist 
propaganda even in the first phase. In the course of 1947 attempts 
were made to find ‘‘ democratic Christians ” among some faint-hearted 
members both of the clergy and the laity and among the Protestant 
minorities. There were a few cases of individual weakness, mostly 
among people whose reputation had been doubtful even before the 
Russian occupation. Even if the attempt to divide the Hungarian 
clergy and laity had been more successful, the third phase, of open 
persecution, which now set in, could hardly have been longer delayed. 

The year 1948 opened the persecution. The Lutheran Bishop Dr. 
Ordass was arrested ; the Lutheran Superintendent Baron Radvanszky 
escaped abroad. The brilliant young historian Father Edmund Lenard, 
of the Piarist Order and Secretary-General of the cultural section of 
Actio Catholica, was sentenced to six years in prison. Well-organised 
scenes of violence, provoked by Party hooligans, served as a pretext 
for several death sentences and long terms of imprisonment on 
Catholics, among them the priest Fr. Asztalos. Yet the long list of 
officially advertised show trials and sentences forms but a small part 
of a scientifically planned persecution, not only of the Christian 
conscience but of the Hungarian people. 

Budapest slang, the only sphere of culture which Communism has 
somewhat involuntarily enriched, already has many words signifying 
abduction, murder in the night, secret disappearance. The attachment 
of the Hungarian people to its religious and national tradition, despite 
its present weakness, is still considered by Moscow to be the principal 
obstacle in the first phase of a programme which again proceeds in 
three phases : first the complete assimilation of Eastern Europe ; then 
the rallying of the Germans by awakening their dormant resentment 
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against the West ; and finally, the conquest of the West—the stategic 
position for the decisive battle against Arner which would give 
world domination. 

A step bas been taken in this hybrid and oun plan by the 
persecution of Christian Hungary in the person of its Primate, symbol 
to-day of his nation and of Christian Europe—the end of the first phase. 
Is it possible that there is no middle way by which men can take their 
stand for Hungary and for Cardinal Mindszenty, except by indifferently 
worded protests, which their authors know in advance to be ineffective, 
or a War of Liberation waged with military means ? . We do not claim 
here to-answer this question. But we dare to foretell that on the 
existence of effective means to save the Cardinal and Christian Hungary 
will depend the fate of the potential victims of the third phase, which 
is already being prepared, the fate of the victims of to-morrow in the 
West, their fate in the coming years in Europe and that of their souls 
on Judgment Day. 

; BELA MENCZER. 


CHINA UNDER COMMUNISM. 


ESS than a year-ago the meeting of the National Assembly 
| excited hopes that China’s fortunes might at last take a turn 

for the better. The Assembly, it will be remembered, had refused 
to be a rubber stamp for the Kuomintang mandarins ; it vigorously 
criticised the administration in general and the mismanagement of 
the war with the Communists ; and it wound up by electing the well- 
known Liberal reformer, General Li Tsung-jen, as Vice-President 
against determined opposition from above, four ballots being ne 
to reach the desired result. There is no need to detail the bitter 
disappointments that’ have ensued—the early discovery that the 
Kuomintang Government was still what it had always been (Li 
Tsung-jen entered office with high hopes and real endeavour, but the 
machine was too strong for him); the loss of Manchuria, of the rail- 
way to Nanking, of Hsuchow and the hill barrier in North Kiangsu ; 
and so to-day Nanking, “ as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers,” with 
the Communists across the Yangtze and nothing to prevent their 
crossing it when they please and taking all South China as they have 
taken the North. With all the advantage of aeroplanes and lavish 
American equipment the Nationalist failure is one of the sorriest 
sights in history. 

In fact, it was the detestation of Kuomintang government which 
beat them. As far back as in 1930 General Chiang Kai-shek returned 
from a visit to Peking to tell the “ K.M.T.” how unpopular they were, 
only two years after they had become the supreme power. Lavish in 
fine promises the “ K.M.T.” have been utterly sterile in performance, 
while official corruption has reached a pitch in the past three years 
never before seen. In contrast, the Communists could point to their 
redistribution of the land, reform of taxation, and clean government. 
Their generalship has undoubtedly been keen and clever, while that 
of the Nationalists was bad and fumbling. But their victories have 
probably been due less to the defeat of the Nationalist troops than 
to the large surrenders of men who saw no point in dying for so 
worthless a cause. 

To the friends of General Chiang Kai-shek it is indeed a grief that 
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he has so sadly failed to stop the rot. He has been so great; no 
Chinese has ever had more absolute command over his countrymen 
nor stood out so high above his contemporaries in ability. Even his 
enemies can hardly remain unmoved by his humiliation. Coming 
under the influence of Dr. Sun Yat-sen at the age of about 22, when 
he was a military student in Tokyo, and always unswervingly loyal 
to “the Father of the Republic,” Chiang first became prominent 
when Dr. Sun, having reconstituted the Nationalist Government at 
Canton, appointed him in 1923 head of the Whampoa Military 
Academy, where Chiang trained the-corps of officers for the army, 
which he led in’ triumph to Hankow and Shanghai in 1926 and to 
Peking in ‘tg28, to overthrow the last great warlord Chang Tso-lin 
and move the capital to Nanking. 

From that time Chiang’ was for twenty years the master of China. His 
rise was challenged by jealous rivals. Twice he had to resign, in 
1927 when he broke with the Communists (“ who, after all,” it was 
said, “ forced the British to give us back Hankow ”) and turned 
Borodin and his fellow-Russians out of China; and again in 1931 
when he refused to fight Japan after her rape of Manchuria because 
he knew how weak China was. Both times his rivals were soon obliged 
to recall him. How he ‘grew in public esteem was shown by the 
delirious ovation he received at Nanking when he returned unscathed 
from the famous kidnapping at Sianfu in 1936. By sheer will-power 
he pulled China together after the shattering loss of Nanking in 1937, 
and during the war it was enough for most Chinese that “ the 
Generalissimo says so.’ 

Chiang Kai-shek is a hard, stubborn man, austere in his habits, 
taciturn, terrifying and intolerant of opposition as.of mediocrity. 
But he is a man of his word, straightforward and in no sense wily. 
The rumour that during Mme Chiang’s long absence in America after 
the war when she was seriously ill he took a concubine was probably 
invented by his enemies. Chiang denied it with contempt; and 
certainly he seems always to have taken his Christianity seriously. 
It is not easy to resist the evidence that, after the broad concessions 
that he made to the Communists at the Chungking conference in 
January 1946, he tried for more than a year to win their co-operation 
in the Government by peaceful means. What is so strange is that, 
when he saw that the Communists did not mean to come to any 
agreement, he did not see that the only weapon to use against them 
(whom even the Japanese had feared) was “the golden bowmen ” 
of popular reform. He cannot have been ignorant of the evils of 
“K.M.T.” rule against which the whole country was crying out. 
With his great, little short of dictatorial, powers, he could have purged 
the administration from top to bottom and he would have had wide 
support in the country in doing so. But he preferred his old associates 
to the welfare of China and so has fallen through loyalty to those 
who were loyal only to their own wealth. 

At the moment of writing it is still uncertain how the Communists 
will use their victory; it may be even when these lines appear in 
print, for Chinese political crises can “ drag their slow length along ” 
through interminable bargainings. The rump of the Nationalist 
Government—Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the Premier, and Dr. Wu Teh-chien, 
Foreign Minister, with the most die-hard of the “ K.M.T.” mandarins 
—can do nothing in Canton except increase their unpopularity by 
perpetuating the quarrel. In Nanking the Acting President General 
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Li Tsung-jen is trying to make peace, and has rather nonplussed the 
Communists by announcing his readiness to accept Mao Tse-tung’s 
eight terms. There is nothing to prevent the latter from adding to his 
demands. But he must realise that the Communists will lose heavily 
in the popular goodwill ifi they reject the fair prospects of peace 
opened by General Li. 

‘Now 58 years old, tough, active and courageous, Li Tsung-jen is 
undoubtedly the outstanding figure in China. A peasant by birth 
(as curiously enough his opposite number in the Red camp, Mao 
Tse-tung, is) he spent his boyhood in farm work, tending water 
buffaloes and ploughing paddy-fields, and he has never lost his under- 
standing of the peasant’s point of view and antipathy for bureaucrats. 
As a soldier he was the author of China’s one unqualified and really 
brilliant victory over the Japanese at Taierchuang in the spring of 
1938. As recently Governor of his native Kwangsi he made it a 
‘model province” with new roads, hospitals, schools and clean 
government. In his courageous stand in Nanking, while the die- 
hards ran off to Canton to save what they can of their ill-gotten 
wealth, Li has gained great prestige in the past few weeks. His name 
. appears in the Communists’ list of “ war criminals” to be tried. 
But that sort of thing is easily forgotten, and there appears no reason 
why Li and the Communists should not work together in the Coalition 
Government by which, to all outside observers, the Communists, 
with their total inexperience of national administration and their 
` need of the benefits of foreign recognition, have so much to gain. 

One thing of course is obvious: whether in a coalition or indepen- 
dently Communism is now to be the Government of 430 million 
Chinese and an area as big as all Europe excluding Russia. What 
this may mean to other Asiatic countries is too big a question to discuss 
fully here. To all appearances the Kremlin has gained another 
satellite through which its power may ultimately extend throughout 
South-east Asia to the borders of India. Yet there would seem to be 
some obstacles in the way of this alarming prospect, in Siam, Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies, for example, and perhaps most of 
all in China herself. It is often asked whether China will ultimately 
absorb Communism as she has always absorbed her conquerors. And 
in this connection it may be remarked that although the Communists 
are Chinese, not Mongols or Manchus, they stand for a foreign doctrine 
alien at every point to China’s deeply rooted tastes and teaching. 
They have scored by agrarian reform, by good. discipline and most 
of all by the sins of omission and commission of the “ K.M.T.” But 
there is abundant evidence that the farmers of North China are 
becoming restive against the Communists’ exactions of their produce, 
the conscription of their young men, and especially under the Marxist 
councils set up in every village, which all must attend at regular 
intervals to vote at the word of command. 

At the centre Chinese Communism is undoubtedly Marxist-Leninist ' 
of the strictest type. That is the avowed faith of Mao Tse-tung, who 
in broadcasts has foretold the liberation of “ the 1,000 million peoples 
of Asia ” by Marxism-Leninism. But as one moves out from the 
centre it is possible that this faith becomes somewhat watered down ; 
and this process may well grow stronger during the years of the “ New 
Democracy ” foretold by the Communists, during which the bour- 
geoisie will enjoy all their rights, as a necessary preliminary to the 
ideal Soviet Socialist State. One wonders, too, whether the Com- 
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munists, when the incentive to good behaviour of having something 
to fight against ceases, will resist the temptations of the spoils of office. 
The record of the “ K.M.T.” was not too bad while they were radical 
reformers in a state of revolution. Nowhere does Lord Acton’s familiar 
saying about the absolute corruption of absolute power apply more 
than in China, where the principle of a man’s first duty being to 
enrich his family is far, far older than Communism. 

One wonders, too, whether the Communists’ relations with Russia 
will always be as sweet as presumably they are to-day. By the 
execrable Yalta agreement Russia regained control of the railways of 
Manchuria, of Dairen and Port Arthur. These give her the dominant 
control of Manchuria’s great wealth and warm-water ports ; and it is 
very unlikely that she will hand them over to the Communists more 
readily than to the “K.M.T.” Russia also plundered Manchuria 
of £181,000,000 worth of Japanese machinery, the want of which is 
hampering the Communists in restoring Manchurian industry. , Over 
and above these possible seeds of future difference, pride and belief 
in their own superiority are the Chinese besetting sins. When Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen called in the Russians’ help twenty-five years ago the 
“ K.M.T.” always insisted that they were only using them for as long 


as was thought necessary. And more than once Communist speakers, 


when asked by foreign visitors what help Russia was giving them, 
have replied indignantly, “ But this is our movement, it has nothing 
to do with Russia, we owe nothing to her.” 

The real test will come when the Communists try to centralise all 
authority, as no doubt they will, in their capital. There is an interesting 
rumour that they mean to return to Peking, which, for reasons too 
long to detail, is not improbable. For here we pass from speculation 
to the surer ground of the teaching of history. For over 2,000 years 
the Empire of China was for all practical purposes a Federation. The 
Emperor appointed, moved about, and dismissed the Viceroys as he 
pleased. But he required nothing of them but to send him money 
and keep order. Within their viceroyalties they did as they pleased, 
frdmed their own taxation and budgets, and maintained their armies. 
It was the only practicable system for so huge a country, whose 
people, though presetving a common culture, may differ as widely 
between one province and another in custom, character and speech 
as Nordics from Latins. Since the Revolution it is noticeable that the 
best-governed provinces have been those which, falling under very 
able men, were far enough from the centre to be able to enjoy the old 
viceregal system—Manchuria under Chang Tso-lin, Shansi under 
Yen Hsi-shan, Kwangsi under Li Tsung-jen. 

The attempt to defy history and nature and to centralise every 
detail of government in their own hands provoked two serious civil 
wars before Nanking was two years old as a capital. It is the root 
cause of the Nationalists’ failure and is likely to be the bane of the 
Communists. They may be clever enough to evade it by creating a 
Chinese U.S.S.R., but somehow one hardly expects it. How long, 
for instance, will it be before the Red generals, who have thoroughly 
learnt their power, spurn control by political theorists and revert to 
the warlordism of the 1920’s ? 

For a while, no doubt, everything will appear beautiful from the 
Communist point of view and will need skilful diplomacy and close 
watching by Western Powers. It may take several years to show that 
the Communists can no more give China peace and ordered government 


. 
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than their predecessors. But one cannot repress the feeling that in 

time both' Communists and Kuomintang will fall into place as merely 

episodes to be expected in the inescapable disorder between one 

dynasty and another, different indeed from anything China has 

hitherto known, but leaving as little trace on the main stream of her 

life as the T’aipings of ninety years ago or the Legalists of two thousand. 
i 'O. M. GREEN. 


DR. SCHACHT: THE GERMAN 
TALLEYRAND.* 


NCE more a fierce controversy has flared up around that “ Ger- 
Ora Talleyrand” who, nearly alone among Hitler’s early 

lieutenants, survived his vengeance and his collapse. Captain 
Best, one of the two British officers kidnapped on neutral Dutch soil 
in the first period of the war, who later shared concentration camps with 
Schacht, published a strong plea in his favour, and wants British 
intervention against a reopening of his case. That demand, indeed, 
shows an intensity of feeling explained perhaps by the fact that no 
recent publication has aroused a more widespread interest and con- 
troversy than his Abrechnung mit Hitler (Setiling Accounts with Hitler), 
of which a first 100,000 edition was sold in a cheap, rotary-printed’ 
pamphlet form within a few days. ; 

A careful study of this apologia more than justifies his comparison 
with Talleyrand. For, like that French statesman, Schacht served 
under diametrically opposite régimes for—as he sees it—patriotic and 
superior reasons, trying to prevent by his gifts and personality such 
mischief and mistakes as he could, and plotting against the rulers when 
that influence was found wanting. It is the attitude of that rare 
- anomaly, the rebel against rebellion. His book is more than that, 
however ; an attack and, in parts, a revelation. It is an attack on the 
Weimar governments for having proved unable to master the problems 
of honest financial and economic policy, consequently of unemployment 
and reparations, and of winning and preserving foreign confidence and 
support. It is a less justified one, furthermore, upon their failing to 
draw democratic conclusions from the earlier, as yet not overwhelming, 
Nazi successes, in bringing them into Government responsibility and, 
thereby, forcing them to prove their wild promises or reveal themselves 
as the charlatans they were. An attack on the Weimar parties, from 
Right to Left, for emasculating themselves and committing hara-kiri 
when they accepted, even voted for, the Bill conferring dictatorial 
power upon a Cabinet—hitherto merely a coalition without Nazi 
majority—on March 23rd, 1933, promptly exploited for the destruction 
of all non-Nazi organisations and the elimination of their spokesmen. 
An attack upon the civil service, the military and the intellectuals, for 
having pandered to, instead of resisting from inside, the perjurer of 
Berchtesgaden. 

He claims to be the only true and real democrat of Germany. He 

~ Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, the German “‘ financial wizard,” acquitted in the Nuremberg 
war crimes trial, rearrested by German authorities and sentenced to eight years in 
prison as a Nazi backer, acquitted again on September 2nd, 1948, by a Court of 
Appeal, is indicted once more. As he is now living near Lüneburg ın the British Zone, 
the Wurttemberg-Baden Ministry of Justice appied toi his arrest with a view to his re- 


trial. So far this request has been rejected by the authorities under British control, but 
he may have to appear once more before a court elsewhere, 
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does not spare the foreign Powers either. Hitler, so he declares, was 
vacillating between hopeless dejection and hysterical self-assertion, 
until his breaches of the Locarno and Versailles treaties were accepted 
with mere paper protests, until Britain granted him his naval pact of 
1935, until such foreign statesmen as Sir John Simon and Eden, Lord 
Halifax and Lord Londonderry, Lloyd George and Mackenzie King, 
Beck and Stojadinovich, apart from his later satellites, by their visits 
“ gave him a prestige in the eyes of the German people and the world 
such as hardly William II had enjoyed before.” This fact contributed 
towards such shamming of loyalty as became the national vice under 
Hitler, and is rampant again under the pressure of “ de-Nazification ” ; 
for “ opinions can be pretended, but capacities have to be proved,” so 
Schacht sums up his accusations. f 

He himself has done none of these things: he never joined the 
party, never hobnobbed with its overlords, never approved of or signed 
one of Hitler’s criminal laws and decrees (which, .by the way, were 
never submitted in advance to Cabinet meetings, the last of which 
took place on February 4th, 1938), systematically opposed and in 
numerous cases prevented the persecution of Jews, and openly pro- 
claimed his indignation over what little he learned of brutalities com- 
mitted; and kept his own domain, the Reichsbank, as a democratic. ' 
institution immune from all Nazi infringements and of the “ Fuehrer 
principle ” until his final dismissal in disgrace. All that is presented 
with conviction, brilliance, and a good deal of impressive evidence. The . 
same applies to his policy in respect of Germany’s rearmament, initially 
backed as a means of reducing the disastrous unemployment and, so 
he asserts, a logical consequence of the failure of an international 
disarmament scheme at Geneva. He wanted, tried and, as long as he 
held economic and financial power, succeeded by means of financial 
pressure, in keeping that rearmament within limits excluding any 
aggressive war. ` 

Schacht left the Ministry of Economics on September 5th, 1937, and 
the Reichsbank a few days after he had submitted to Hitler a memo- 
randum signed by all members of the Board on January 7th, 1939, 
condemning his policy of expansion, extravagance and continuation of 
actions as in Austria and Sudetenland. Thereupon he saw himself 
accused of mutiny, distrusted and spied upon, deprived of privileges 
such as that of listening in to foreign radio stations and, finally, as the 
plotter he was, dragged through concentration camps from July 23rd;' 
1944, until “ liberated ” in April 1945 by Americans. He shows proof 
of his having plotted against Hitler’s régime from early in 1938, against 
his life from about 1940 ; and here is where his Abrechnung turns into 
a revealing document: The names of the actors in that drama, that 
series of. tragic failures, are known, if only because nearly all of them 
fell victims to Himmler’s torturers and executioners. Schacht inspired 
and in the main directed the generals involved : Field Marshal von 
Witzleben, General Halder, then Chief of the General Staff, General 
von Brockdorff-Rantzau, etc. In September 1938, as Halder testified, 
Witzleben asked him for the signal to launch his carefully prepared 
military coup d'état against Hitler, just arrived at Berlin, when the 
discussion was interrupted by the announcement of Chamberlain’s 
visit. The plan was foiled—so says Schacht. 

After the war had begun—decided upon as far back as November 
1937 with the exclusive knowledge of Goering, Fritsch, Raeder, 
Blomberg and Neurath—the plot is taken up again: March 1940, with 
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Generals Hépner, Oster, Admiral Canaris, etc. ; summer 1941, again 
with Witzleben, now in Frankfort-on-Main ; September 1943, with 
General Lindemann, and from then on continuously until the fateful 
July zoth, 1944. But the story is one of indecision, scruples, pre- 
varication of one or the other of the conspirators: reluctance to 
break an oath—to the world’s worst perjurer; dissension about his 
succession, the future government, the likely consequences. It is an 
unreal, Nazi-born scenario of anti-Nazis, held together by the thin 
thread of illusions and another mysticism they mistake for realism 
and cannot bring to play. Schacht himself boasts of never having 
belonged to one of those conspiratorial ‘“ circles, ” the Moltke, the 
Goerdeler, the Solf Kreis. “ I was my own circle,” so he prides himself 
and in fact thereby presumably escaped the hangman’s rope and the 
Gestapo’s bullets. 

That all these claims as to his systematic and fearless resistance from 
the beginning, his violent disapproval of the methods and purpose of 
Hitlerism, and his attempts at breaking that unholy spell, are mainly 
justified, the present writer is able to confirm from personal experience. 
For on April 24th, 1936, during a last short, pre-war visit to Germany, 
in a two hours’ conversation with Schacht at the Reichsbank, the latter 
so vigorously denounced the Fuehrer and his minions, so unguardedly 
spoke of his attempts at breaking with them, that a warning with a 
hint at the telephones on his desk seemed indicated. “ I know full 
well,” shouted Schacht, “that the Gestapo is listening in to all my 
conversations—and I don’t care a damn ! ” He has, indeed, that quality 
whose lack Bismarck reproached to his whole nation : civilian courage. 
He has feelings, culture, a rare degree of general education, and he has 
brains ; probably the best brains in contemporary Germany. 

Nobody can judge and present the -complicated play of economics 
and money more lucidly, comprehensively and succinctly than Schacht. 
He presents his case in this instance as brilliantly: as the one man who 
always did the right, the only fair thing. Unfortunately, he is wrong, 
utterly and persistently wrong. He may never have joined the Nazi 
Party; but had he not publicly associated himself with Hitler—as 
did purblind Alfred Hugenberg, leader of the Conservatives—ever 
since the creation in 1929 of the nationalist “ Harzburg Front” ? 
Then, there were twelve Nazi M.P.s in the Reichstag. Had he not 
openly broken with the Weimar Government at The Hague, and 
resigned in March 1930, subsequently consorting with, allegedly 
advising, its enemies ? Or what else can letters of his to Hitler have 
meant, such as one of July 1932 in which Schacht in emphatic terms 
assured him: “ You can always depend on me as your loyal aide,” 
and another of November 12th, 1932 (both omitted in Schacht’s 
“account ”) stating : “ I have no doubt that the way we are directing 
the course of events can lead only to your appointment as Reich 
Chancellor. We are trying to secure a large number of signatures 
among industrial circles in order to ensure your appointment to this 
post.” Was all that really done with the mental reservation of plotting 
from inside, or at least of securing brakes, against the course of the future 
dictator ? In September the Brownshirts in parliament numbered 107. 
He then met Goering, and appeared—whatever his innermost motives— 
to be working for Hitler when suggesting to Dr. Bruening a coalition 
with Hitler. He blames the fourteen million Germans who gave Hitler 
their votes on July 23rd, 1932: how many of them is he prepared to 
accept as his followers, simple, non-political people in distress who saw 
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the former democratic leader, the miracle-worker of the Rentenmark, 
the economic wizard of Germany, perhaps the world, casting in his lot 
with the new Pied Piper? Did he sacrifice none of his principles as a 
‘ Minister under Hitler, know nothing of his appalling crimes against 
humanity until confronted with them in the dock at Nuremberg ? 
Then, although 1936 in Paris, 1938 in London, 1939 touring through 
India and Burma, in contact with prominent men everywhere and 
permitted to listen to all foreign stations, he either was, or wanted to - 
be, deaf and blind. It is, so it seems, the Faustus motif of the German 
soul itself that makes a figure like Dr. Schacht so contradictory, and 
yet so utterly German that he comes near to being its prototype of 
which Hitler was merely a crude caricature. Torn between Heaven and 
Hell, with an unquenchable thirst for activity and a burning ambition, 
egotism blinds his gifted and trained mind to the simple and obvious 
truth. He may not be—nay he is not—guilty of Nazism. Unfortunately, 
on his own account, he bears a no less heavy responsibility. 
EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


MARIA THERESA AND MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 
VI.—THE RIVAL FAVOURITES. 


ARIE ANTOINETTE reverenced her mother and respected ' 
Mi husband, but in the absence of children she sorely needed 

friends. Thrice and only thrice in her life did she seem to find 
her heart’s desire. Her romantic attachment to Fersen lies outside the 
chronological limits of this study, but the names of Princess de Lam- 
balle and Countess Jules de Polignac are inseparably connected with 
her own. Both women at first deserved her love and gave her their own 
in return, yet neither partnership brought enduring happiness. Though 
no greedier than most other courtiers, neither of them could withstand 
the temptations of power. The early honeymoon with the Lamballe 
lasted till her star paled before the rising sun of her more accomplished 
competitor. Neither association ended with a violent break, and the 
Lamballe, after a long eclipse, was to seal her loyalty with her blood ; 
but in both cases, though no one could fairly describe Marie Antoinette 
as a fickle friend, the bloom gradually wore off. When the storm burst 
over her head in 1789 the threatened Queen found herself without 
an intimate friend except the absent Swedish nobleman. Her children 
brought her an inner peace deeper than she had ever known ; but even 
here there was bitterness in her cup, for two of the four were snatched 
away in early years. 

Princess de Lamballe, a member of a younger branch of the House of 
Savoy, had married a degenerate French nobleman whose vices left her 
a widow at the end of a year. Living in the house of her respected 
father-in-law, the Duc de Penthiévre, at Versailles, she reappeared at 
Court when her period of mourning ended. Though by no means a 
beauty she possessed grace and charm, and her expression of youthful 
innocence was like an open letter of recommendation. That she lacked 
brains was no disqualification in the mindless circle where pleasure was 
the business of life. That she had a heart goes without saying, for no 
one else could win the love of Marie Antoinette. As a guest at Com- 
pi¢gne with her father-in-law she had witnessed the arrival of the little 
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Archduchess, but their first meeting was at a ball given for the Dau- 
phine by Mme de Noailles in 1771. The girl wife and the young widow 
of twenty-three instantly became friends, sharing in their walks and all 
the festivities of the Court. 

The Ambassador’s first reference in March, 1771, was distinctly 
favourable. “ For some time Mme la Dauphine has been greatly 
attached to the Princess de Lamballe. Gentle, amiable, and enjoying 
the prerogatives of a princess of the blood, she is well placed to pay 
court to her and to cultivate her favour.” Long before the accession 
three years later they had become inseparable. “ I am glad Mme de 
Lamballe is not leaving you,” remarked the new King with a smile ; 
“you are very fond of her?” “Oh, sire, she is the joy of my life,” 
was the reply. It was an excellent choice, declared Mercy, for, though a 
Piedmontese, she had no contacts with the sisters-in-law of the King. 
He had, however, advised the Queen to keep her favours within bounds 
in order to prevent trouble. The comment of the Empress, always 
inclined to alarmist views, was that her Piedmontese birth was a 
warning against unlimited confidence. A rumour in July that she was 
to be appointed’ Superintendent of the Queen’s Household upset the 
Comtesse de Noailles, the Dame d’Honneur, till Mercy was able to 
assure her that no such idea was entertained. In September he reported 
the Queen’s unchanging affection for her friend, but added that it 
remained within bounds, 

In his last bulletin of 1774 the Ambassador reported that the Queen 
was once again thinking of making the Lamballe Superintendent of 
her Household, but he had persuaded her to wait. The post had been 
created by Mazarin for his niece, was suppressed in 1741, and had at all 
times been a sinecure. Her increasing power, however, was manifested 
when, at the instance of the Piedmontese princesses, she begged the 
Queen to procure a large pension and a regiment for her brother, the 
Prince de Carignan. The King consented without consulting his 
Ministers, but the incident made a bad impression at a moment when 
Turgot was struggling to reduce expenditure. When Mercy told the 
Queen that the friendship had already caused umbrage she made the 
usual reply that she would take more care, and he believed that his 
warning would at any rate postpone her promotion. Moreover, the 
Lamballe was subject to fainting fits and convulsions, which, if they con- 
tinued, would constitute a disqualification for the office. A year after her 
accession, however, the Queen had her way. In July, 1775, she wrote to 
Count Rosenberg that Mtne de Lamballe was to be her Superintendent. 
he Imagine my happiness ; I shall make my intimate friend happy and 
I shall rejoice even more than she.” Mercy promptly informed his 
sovereign of the news, which was not yet public. She was still very 
young, and it remained to be seen whether she would continue to be 
the quiet, gentle, decent person she had always been. In any case, he 
feared the decision would create difficulties in the Queen’s circle. ` 

The bulletin of August 16th, 1775, which announced the approaching 
nomination of a Superintendent of the Queen’s Household, contained 
Mercy’s first reference to the woman who was destined to play an even 
larger part in the life of Marie Antoinette. The Lamballe, he reported, 
had already lost a good deal of favour with the Queen, who for a time 
had preferred the company of the Comtesse de Dillon ; “ but the latter 
has just been supplanted by a young Comtesse de Polignac, for whom. 
she has developed an affection much stronger than for any of her 
predecessors. These various affections cause embarrassment and 
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inconvenience. In fulfilling her engagements to the Princess the 
Queen would like at the same time to bring her into contact with the 
present favourite by making the latter dame d’atours. For this the 
Princess de Chimay would have to become dame d’honneur. Here, 
however, there are major difficulties, for she declares that she is not 
rich enough for the entertaining it involves. It cannot be given to the 
Comtesse de Polignac, who is only twenty and has never held a post at 
Court. All the palace ladies are at sixes and sevens, and the Queen 
does not see the way out. I go to the limits of importunity with my 
advice, but in such matters the whim of the moment prevails.” 

Yolande de Polastron, born in 1750, had married Count Jules de 
Polignac at seventeen, and was now twenty-five. The young couple, 
who being poor spent most of the year in the country, were rarely seen 
at Court till the Countess Diane de Polignac, sister of Count Jules, was 
appointed to the Household of Comtesse d’Artois and received apart- 
ments in the palace. The Queen’s pleasure in her company was so 
marked that she was invited to the salons both of the Lamballe and the 
Comtesse d’Artois. Soon they were inseparable. Even her exquisite 
portraits, we are assured by contemporaries, failed to do justice to her 
indefinable charm. Her blue eyes, her caressing voice, her air of kind- 
ness and simplicity, were irresistible. The Lamballe had given more 
love than she received, but to the Polignac Marie Antoinette for the first 
time in her life gave her whole heart. With her—and her alone—she felt 
absolutely at home, remarking “j’y suis moi.” For seven years—till 
she succeeded the Princesse de Guéménée in 1782 as Gouvernante of 
the Enfants de France—she held no official post, but her influence was 
supreme. Against such a formidable competitor the Lamballe, with 
far less personality, had little chance. After a long and painful battle 
she accepted defeat and withdrew from the Court. 

On September 15th, 1775, the Queen informed her mother that Mme 
de Noailles had resigned ; that Mme de Chimay, hitherto dame d’atours, 
would succeed her; and that Mme de Lamballe would be Superin-. 
tendent. What were to be her functions, her salary, and her authority ? 
No one had held the post since the death of Marie Leczinska. Mercy 
urged the Queen to keep down expenditure and to avoid encroachments 
on other departments of her Household. The advice was the more 
necessary since unsuitable demands had recently been put forward 
from various quarters and granted, but at the last moment the Lamballe 
intervened in tears. Her father-in-law, the Duc de Penthiévre, she 
declared, opposed acceptance of the post unless it ‘carried the same 
dignity and emoluments as in the past. The Ambassador implored the 
Queen to stand by her first resolutions, and he anticipated endless 
trouble with the two other office-holders, the dame d'honneur and the 
dame d’atours. His exhortations were fruitless, for the old confusion of 
authority and the high salary remained. A month after the appoint; 
ment he reported that the new Superintendent was too new to the work 
to be judged, but her attitude on rights and emoluments was not 
encouraging. 

Mercy had disapproved the appointment from the time it was 
mooted, and his apprehensions were speedily confirmed. As Dauphine 
the chief danger had been the influence of the aunts ; as Queen it was 
that of her own Household. Three groups existed, for in addition to the 
two favourites there was Mme de Guéménée, who held the post of 
Gouvernante des Enfants de France, though there were no royal children 
to serve. Of this undesirable woman Mercy disapproved more than of 
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the Lamballe. “ The Queen,” he reported in October, 1775, “is becom- 
ing very fond of the Princess de Guéménée, who gathers round her a 
noisy circle, mainly of young people. She spends many evenings with 
her, and as I am in touch with her I can during this sojourn at Fontaine- 
bleau keep my eye on this new habit and try to remedy the disadvan- 
tages I anticipate.” The Princess was a daughter of Marshal Soubise, 
the head of the great house of Rohan, but she was separated from her 
husband, and her liaison with the Duc de Coigny was notorious. 
Another short-lived friendship was with Mme Dillon, whose relations 
with Prince de Guéménée were unconcealed. Though strict enough in 
her own practice Marie Antoinette was regrettably tolerant with her 
entourage. How marriages were arranged and how little the legal tie 
interfered with the pleasures of either party we may read in the 
Memoirs of Lauzun. 

Mercy disliked the Comtesse de Polignac from the first. His bulletin 
of September 18th, 1775, reported that by his advice the Queen had 
abandoned the plan to give her one of the two highest places in her 
Household. He was collecting evidence that she lacked the intelligence, 
the judgment, and even the character needed to earn her confidence. 
Invited to Fontainebleau for the annual autumn sojourn of the Court 
the Ambassador could study the two favourites at close quarters. The 
Lamballe, he reported, had good qualities, but was too young and 
inexperienced. The Polignac, a person of very little intelligence, was 
subject to very undesirable influences. The Empress replied with her 
usual pessimism that the new friends were obviously unworthy of her 
daughter’s confidence. “ Young as she is, unreflecting and indolent, the 
only way of avoiding trouble is to keep your eye on her. To be with her 
as much as possible, always ready to counsel and to warn, is the best 
service you can render me.” 

The complications arising from the emergence of a new favourite 
were described in Mercy’s lengthy despatch on November 15th. “ The 
Queen finds it extremely difficult to keep the peace between them. They 
are very jealous and each complains of the other. I have told her that, 
after public demonstrations of her friendship for both, she should treat 
them well but not listen to their complaints, thus shielding herself from 
many importunities.’’” Each possessed highly undesirable champions. 
“The Princess de Lamballe is supported by the Comte d’Artois, the 
Duc de Chartres, her relative, and all the Palais Royal set whose 
intrigues fill me with alarm. The Comtesse de Polignac’s partisans 
include Baron de Besenval, several young people of the Court, an aunt 
of evil reputation, and other equally dangerous elements. It would be 
difficult to say which of the two parties might do the most harm. It 
would be best if they hold each other in check. This is my aim, though 
I seize my opportunities to attack them both. After long experience I 
find the best method is to tell the Queen everything I hear and let her 
draw her own conclusions. I have recently succeeded with one of her 
great favourites, the Chevalier de Luxembourg, whose ambition and 
bad character made him very dangerous. Now he is nothing, and I 
hope that the other favourites, male and female, will share his fate. 
The most critical moment of the day is after supper, when she goes for 
the rest of the evening to her Superintendent or to the Princess de 
Guéménée. Every day from these two sources flow so many insinuations 
and requests that I could not tell Your Majesty even a part of them 
without going into endless detail. Baron de Besenval, for instance, is 
instigated by the Duc de Choiseul (as I discovered from various 
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soundings) in favour of his protégés. Directly or indirectly I have been 
very well informed about these sotrées. The Queen told the Abbé 
Vermond and myself something, and we then tried to counterwork 
what seemed to us undesirable pressures, with success beyond our 
expectations.” 

Mercy’s last monthly bulletin of 1775 reported that the Polignac had 
lost ground which the Lamballe had gained. Following his tactics of 
striving for an equilibrium he had vigorously combated certain projects 
of the latter, not altogether without success. When she begged the 
Queen to secure a pension for the Comtesse de la Marche after separating 
from her husband, the Ambassador explained to the Queen that her 
Superintendent cost the State annually over 100,000 crowns, including 
the pension to her brother, and should therefore be more careful not to 
abuse her favour, above all by interfering in matters outside her 
department. ‘‘ All my remonstrances did not prevent the Queen on 
several occasions from yielding to the importunities of the Princess de 
Lamballe, but I persuaded her to defer her decisions.” The struggle 
between the favourites continued throughout the winter. The Queen’s 
letters to her mother made no reference to it, but Mercy’s bulletin of 
February 28th, 1776, reported the general surprise that the Superin- 
tendent gave no balls and therefore lost an opportunity to give the 
Queen pleasure. “If she goes on like that her favour, now somewhat 
diminished, may well disappear. Fortunately, since the Queen’s affec- 
tions are divided, they lose in force what they gain in scope, and I have 
always felt it essential that she should not be ruled by a single person. 
That is not the case at the moment. Yet she has partial affections for 
several people, and when they all combine for a special purpose re- 
sistance is impossible.” In April he reported that the Lamballe was 
losing much of her favour and indeed lacked the means of keeping it. 
“ I believe she will always be well treated by the Queen, but the inti- 
mate confidence is gone. Moreover, her health, which is very poor, 
necessitates frequent absence from the Court. Next month she will go 
to Plombiéres or Vichy for the waters for six or eight weeks. Comtesse 
Jules de Polignac is more successful in retaining her credit and is more 
cautious. Happily I have had some opportunity of urging the Queen to 
be on her guard with her favourite.” A private letter added that the 
latter was now guided by Maurepas. 

In May Mercy reported a further decline in the fortunes of the 
Superintendent, whose tactless efforts to regain her footing made 
things worse. “ By multiplying her pretensions and ‘her haughty 
attempts to sustain them she causes commotion in the Queen’s House- 
hold, which complains of her despotism. She had continual disputes 
with the dame d’honneur and the dame d’atours. The Queen had to 
listen to these complaints and to decide ; everyone was discontented. 
The Princess de Lamballe, who is almost always at fault, is steadily 
losing favour, and I see the time coming when Her Majesty will regret 
having revived a useless post.” An attack of smallpox in July revived 
her affection, though not sufficiently to arrest the gradual decline of 
favour. Despite her drawbacks, he added, he would welcome 4 partial 
recovery at the expense of the Polignac, who constituted a greater 
danger. To preserve an appearance of equal treatment the Queen 
granted the wish of the Lamballe that her relative the Duc de Chartres 
should be appointed to the government of Poitou. After her return 
from Plombiéres, reported Mercy in August, he anticipated further 
scenes of jealousy and complaints which would weary and annoy the 
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Queen. The best result of the rivalry of the favourites was that she was 
too taken up with them to form new attachments. “ I am delighted to 
witness the diminution of her taste for the Princess de Guéménée, 
whose influence is nearly gone.” 

Mercy’s voluminous bulletin, dated September 17th, 1776, intended 
for the eyes of the Empress alone, spoke with severity of the influence 
of the Polignac. “I have always regarded the Queen’s favourite as 
dangerous. She has little intelligence and is controlled by her aunt, 
Countess d’Andlau, of evil reputation. This influence has led her astray 
and made her scorn what degenerates call prejudices. She sports a 
lover. Her attitude to dogma is no less equivocal, and the Court 
Doctor Lassone, who knows her, told Abbé Vermond that he feared she 
might endanger the Queen’s piety. I have no such fear as regards 
essential principles ; but a certain indifference to her religious duties 
and careless talk on such important matters are bad habits contracted 
in the company of people who have imbibed the errors of the century, 
and I regret to see her exposed to this danger.” The Abbé was so 
distressed that he had sent her a long memorandum, and he had asked 
leave to resign his post since his services were useless. The Ambassador 
had learned from various sources that she had been impressed both by 
the memorandum and the letter, but she had avoided the topic while 
showing herself particularly gracious. “ The Queen is fully aware that 
she could not replace this good and faithful servant, but she believes 
she can keep him by a few kind words, as has happened on three occa- 
sions, Yet I have never seen him so unhappy, and I am alarmed. I 
have secured his promise to take no action till after the return from 
Fontainebleau.” 

The Ambassador then passes to the painful topic of the Queen’s 
extravagance. Even when the lies and exaggerations were discounted, 
there were many regrettable items. The public was beginning to 
complain. The King’s gift of the Little Trianon had been generally 
approved, but the extension of the gardens, the balls and the theatri- 
cals were very costly. The appointment of the Lamballe to the sinecure 
post of Superintendent had caused division in the Queen’s Household 
and was a waste of money. In addition to the pensions and grants, of 
which everyone heard, the critics produced a long list of small allow- 
ances given at her instance which added up to a considerable sum. 
Rarely did she refuse a request or even ask for reasons. And finally 
there were her debts. “ She has bought a lot of diamonds and she now 
plays for high stakes. The ladies and courtiers are frightened at the 
losses they incur in paying court to her. The King disapproves high 
stakes, and as far as possible he is kept in the dark.” 

Most of the Abbé’s reports to Mercy were oral, but an undated note 
of a conversation with the Queen at this period shows how freely he 
spoke his mind. She'was becoming very indulgent in regard to the 
reputation of her friends, he complained. She had dropped some women 
of good character, and a bad character was now.a qualification for her 
circle. She listened with a smile, merely remarking that the Lamballe 
had a good name. The liaison of the Polignac with the Comte de 
Vaudreuil, to which Mercy and the Abbé made indirect allusion, was 
notorious. A further bulletin of November 15th described the system- 
atic attempts of the Polignac circle to destroy the credit of the Lam- 
balle. The latter was a better woman, but her circle was equally un- 
desirable. With the gambling habit at its height, and a first-class 
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quarrel raging between the old and the new favourite, the Court was 
not a happy place.’ 

Mercy’s last bulletin of 1776, dated December x8th, records the rapid 
decline of the Lamballe. On the pretext of making certain changes in 
her apartments, she did not propose to give any parties during the 
winter. When, however, it was represented to the Queen that her 
Superintendent could not shirk her duty while costing the State nearly 
100,000 crowns’a year, she was instructed to provide suppers whenever 
there was a ball. The Polignac, on the other hand, after an absence of 
several weeks with relatives, had returned in undiminished favour. 
The Queen was becoming indifferent to the Lamballe and would soon 
have had enough of her. Things drifted on through the winter, the 
partisans on each side working unashamedly for their own interest ; 
the Polignac, ran the bulletin of March r8th, 1777, had increased her 
lead. The Lamballe, after fruitless torments, was waking up to the 
asséts of her rival. She sought compensation in asking and obtaining 
little favours which compromised the Queen, particularly in the 
military sphere. “ Generally speaking one could not mention any 
persons in the Queen’s entourage who by their qualities or genuine zeal 
strive to make themselves of use to her.” That no one at Versailles 
could help was clear. enough, but there was still a trump card for 
Vienna fò play. “I have one consolation,” wrote the Empress to her 
daughter, “ that the Emperor is coming to France and that you will 
profit by his advice.” : 

G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued) 


THE ABOLITION OF UNTOUCH- 


ABILITY IN INDIA. 


HE origins of Untouchability in India are racial and economic 

as well as religious. A large proportion of the fifty odd million 

Untouchables are descended from the dark-skinned inhabitants 
whom the fair-skinned invaders from the North West subdued,. perhaps 
fifteen centuries before Christ. The word “ subdued ” is important. The 
darker race was not exterminated, but it was-reduced to servitude. 
The majority of Untouchables are still to all practical purposes land- 
serfs, living under a vicious form of landlordism, and enslaved by debt 
often to the landlords themselves. In South Africa we are witnessing 
to-day the fashion in which the position of a darker race, held down by 
a more “ civilised ” white ruling race, may rapidly deteriorate towards 
serfdom and slavery. A similar process has been going forward for 
many centuries in India. Its results have been stabilised by a religious 
system which has taken the caste-organisation of society—with the 
Untouchables as its base—under its wing, and has reinforced it by a 
great complex of ceremonial rules and sanctions. There have always 
been Hindu reformers who protested against caste, but Gandhi has been 
the first of such reformers to bring about a really revolutionary change 
in Hindu public opinion regarding it. 

A few generations ago Untouchables, in the part of India where I 
lived from 1912 to 1928, were required to drag behind them the branch 
of a tree when they travelled along a public road, in order that their 
unhallowed footsteps might be expunged from the dust. They were also 
enjoined to carry a pot slung round the neck, in order that if they needed 
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to spit they might not defile the face of mother earth. They ate dead 
cattle, no matter of what disease the beasts had died, the hides being | 
their perquisite. They were often extremely filthy, and had to perform 
disgusting tasks for the village community. They lived in separate 
ramshackle settlements at some distance from the villages. During the 
pneumonia epidemic of 1918 I had occasion to visit many such Un- 
touchable settlements, and became profoundly inpressed by the misery 
and horror of the existence endured by their inhabitants. On one 
occasion a high-caste landlord went with me to the outskirts of one such 
settlement. He would not enter it, but waited till I had paid my visits, 
and listened with ill-disguised scorn whilst I gave the heads of the 
Untouchable families some simple advice regarding diet for the pneu- 
monia patients (we were the hardest-hit province in the hardest-hit 
country of the world during that dreadful epidemic). When I mentioned 
milk, the landlord, whose debt-slaves as well as land-serfs the Untouch- 
ables before him no doubt were, could contain himself no longer. He 
hissed out, “ Yes, you may drink milk, but it will be the milk of your 
own swine!” Old residents in the East will relish the force of that 
insult. 

Gandhi startéd his work against Untouchability nearly thirty years 
ago, because (for one thing) he was convinced that India must put 
her own house in order if she was to claim justice and freedom from 
Britain. He declared that, with cottage industries, Hindu-Moslem 
peace, the emancipation of womanhood, and the abolition of the misuse 
of drink and drugs, the ending of Untouchability was “ one of the five 
fingers of the hand with which I work for India.” A test case occurred 
at a small town called Vaikom in Travancore, where the local 
Untouchables decided to vindicate their right to use a certain street, 
alongside which were the houses of Brahmins. A procession was 
arranged, and prohibited. It was held, and those who took part in it 
were jailed. More and more processions were organised, with the same 
result. Then the State police drew a cordon across the entrance to the 
street. By Gandhi’s advice the Untouchables, maintaining absolute 
non-violence, remained standing in front of the cordon, in shifts, till 
it gave way, which took sixteen months. Thousands of volunteers came 
to help the Vaikom Untouchables in this task and intense interest was 
aroused all over India. During the rains the water was deep in the street, 
the police being in boats. Cholera broke out in the Untouchables’ 
camp, and there was great suffering. Finally the sympathy aroused 
far and wide was so great that the State authorities gave way, and the 
Untouchables marched their procession in triumph up the street. 

This Vaikom precedent was the signal for a widespread movement 
of effective emancipation, Untouchables being allowed all over India 
to enter temples, schools, public buildings, waiting rooms etc., and to 
use wells. Year after year Gandhi travelled up and down India holding 
immense meetings not only for political objectivés but also, and for 
many years even more frequently, to secure the abolition of Untouch- 
ability. I have vivid memories of ‘one such meeting at Nagpur, about 
1926, held in the open air in a large park and attended by thousands. 
When Gandhi appeared the whole of the vast crowd rose as one man 
and rushed forward to get the chance of touching his feet. A few of us 
who were close to him had to join arms in a circle to keep the weight 
of that eager throng off the frail little Mahatma, as we slowly worked 
him up to the platform. In industrial centres like Nagpur the emancipa- 
tion of the Untouchables was rendered immensely more rapid and easy 
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by the fact that they formed the bulk of the mill-hands. In the 
‘twenties they were gradually learning that, if they voted together 
in municipal and provincial elections, they could do a very great deal 
to improve their lot. I remember an official garden party at a time 
when the first Untouchable members had lately been returned to the 
Provincial Legislature. The centrepiece of the refreshment tent was 
a sumptuous fruit salad, in a noble bowl. One of the newly elected 
Untouchable legislators, in festive mood, touched the bowl, where- 
upon he and his fellow Untouchables had the whole of it to themselves. 

Gandhi did much more than hold meetings against Untouchability. 
He took the amazingly courageous step (for a caste Hindu) of welcoming 
an Untouchable child into his own family. The child’s advent broke 
up the family for a time, not for long. It also meant that the Mahatma 
brought down on his own head the concentrated rage of orthodox 
Hinduism. Moreover, inasmuch as his murderer in January 1948 was 
a member of a fanatically orthodox Hindu organisation, prepared to 
use terrorist methods to enforce its views, it may justly be asserted 
that he died a martyr to his convictions regarding the emancipation of 
the Untouchables. 

A few weeks back Dr. Ambedkar, himself an Untouchable and chair- 
man of the Drafting Committee commissioned to prepare the new Indian 
Constitution, presented to the Constituent Assembly this clause: 
“ ‘ Untouchability ’ is abolished and its practice in any form is forbidden. 
The enforcement of any disability arising out of “Untouchability ’ 
shall be an offence punishable in accordance with law. ” The clause 
was triumphantly adopted. Its inclusion amongst the ‘‘ Fundamental 
Rights ” in the initial section of the new Indian Constitution. is a 
posthumous facknowledgment, and a worthy one, of the value and 
significance of Gandhi’s work. 

With the dark examples of the colour bars in the Southern United 
States and in South Africa before our eyes it is inevitable that we should 
ask whether the clause outlawing Untouchability will remain mere 
words, or whether it will be enforced, and ifso, how ? The best minds 
in India have been bent for months and years to the task of making the 
ending of Untouchability effective. In anticipation of the constitutional 
ban now enacted, inspecting officers have been appointed to travel 
widely through both towns and villages in order to make sure that 
all discrimination against Untouchables is being abandoned. The 
education of the Untouchables is being energetically pushed forward, 
with special allotments on a liberal scale in provincial budgets. Although 
the old system of special “ weightage ” for minorities in appointments 
to public services is in other respects being abandoned, it is being con- 
tinued on an adequate scale on behalf of the Untouchables, Incidentally 
they are no longer even to be called “ Untouchables.” Gandhi set the 
example of a constructive change of name when he called them Harijans, 
“Children of God,” and he chose the same name for his own all-important 
newspaper. Sometimes they are now called “ Depressed Classes,” but | 
this also is beginning to be thought invidious. Better alternatives are 
“ Scheduled Classes ” or “ Special Classes.” 

It is not hard to foresee that the complete abolition of Untouchability 
will only be achieved with the coming of a new and marked degree of 
economic prosperity to India. Fundamentally this means the abolition 
of landlordisin, the taking over by the State of the peasant debt (with 
no unduly generous compensation to the landlord moneylenders), the 
urgent prosecution of the already promising movement for co-operative 
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credit banks, co-operative landownership, the active pushing of great 
new irrigation and hydro-electric schemes as advocated by Lord Wavell 
and others, and (in the background) the right use of atomic energy— 
India is rich in thoritim—for the creation of cheap electric power to 
be used for sub-artesian wells. With,an era of effective improvement 
in agricultural and industrial conditions, the economic forces making 
for the perpetuation of Untouchability will cease to exercise their pres- 
ent reactionary influence. Unfortunately it is still true, though much 
less true than ten years ago, that anyone with a few rupees to spare can 
become a moneylender at rates of interest so high that his debtors are 
soon well on the way towards becoming his hereditary debt-slaves. 
Gandhi himself, through advice given to the Gandhi-ite provincial 
governments in the “ honeymoon period ” of 1937-9, showed the way 
to wise legislative action for the ending of such debt-slavery, especially 
by the abolition of imprisonment for debt, the limitation of interest, 
the registration of moneylenders, the establishment of debt conciliation 
boards, and (above all) rural education. Such legislative action is well 
under way once more and it will prove effective ; for all India knows 
that the greatest man of our time lived and died for this cause of effective 
emancipation. 

At his innumerable meetings Gandhi made it a habit to survey 
beforehand the crowd which he was to address. If he saw any sign of the 
Untouchables being confined (as used to be customary) in a separate 
pen, apart from the rest of the audience, he would insist on going to 
sit amongst the “ Children of God ” in that pen, however impossible 
it might be for the rest of the audience to see and hear him when so 
seated. India remembers this habit of the Mahatma, and knows that it 
stands for a change of spirit, without which constitutional provisions 
and social and economic changes must prove ineffective. The signs are 
that this change of spirit is now taking place and on a scale adequate for 
emancipation. But here, as always, “the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance.” 

Joun S. Hoy ann. 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
MYSTICS, 


HE contemplative life within the Christian Faith leads to a 

| region which lies, seemingly, far beyond the bounds set by 

corporate vocal prayer, although it should be counted, assuredly, 

of the preliminary stage as the ultimate achievement. The mysticism 

which accords it purpose is the “ perfection ” which “ standeth in 

very onehead of God and of a man’s soul by perfect charity,” for which 

attainment complete self-abnegation is the essential. It is, therefore, 

in its highest development only for the few, and to be regarded then 

as a Divine gift, but in varying degrees it can be the exultation of all 
who strive for holiness. 

The mystic way falls into the three general stages of Purgation, 
Ulumination and Union, of which there are many subdivisions and 
other classifications. In the first of the three is implied the purification 
of the soul from sin, both of the past and of that which is inherent, 
and a restriction of all contact, but which is congruous to health, with 
the outer world, particularly through satisfaction of the senses. As a 
result of this discipline, which is made possible largely through the 
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operation of the will in accordance with Divine grace, an undivided 
love is preserved and strengthened. When prayer passes into con- 
templation, so marking the beginning of the Ilumimative stage, a 
“meek stirring of love ” is raised towards the Godhead, and the soul 
advances towards a sphere superseding that of the senses and the 
intellect. In course of time, for “ contemplation is a sight,” progression 
is made from an inevitable darkness and increasing suffering to the final 
experience of Union, and “ suddenly is the soul oned to God'when it is 
truly peaced in itself.” From then onwards, following, perhaps, what 
may have required years to achieve, the soul moves within this ex- 
perience with an ever-deepening intensity, which, however, is not per- 
sistent, but dependent on the Divine Will; the inner life becoming one 
of constant tension. 

The fourteenth century in England, although to be counted as 
belonging still to the age of faith, afforded a turbulent background to 
the small school of mystics within its midst. But to the peaceful 
security of the one religion is to be attributed its flowering in accordance 
with its individual traits, being contemporary, but disassociated with 
the high culmination of mysticism on the Continent. As Miss Hodgson 
makes point, the English, for example, retained a direct simplicity 
and realism, whilst incorporating a humour, which in the manner of 
medieval times, was not considered to be out of place in relation with 
the sacred and serious. They kept well within the dogma and doctrine 
of the Church, and were influenced in their outlook, primarily, by the 
writings of St. Bernard, St. Bonaventura, St. Augustine, Richard of St. 
Victor, and by one, who being, possibly, a Syrian monk of the sixth 
century, wrote under the pseudonym of Dionysius the Areopagite. His 
influence is to be traced, particularly, in ‘‘ The Cloud of Unknowing.”’ 

Of the names which go to form this school, that of Richard Rolle 
stands as the greatest, both as mystic, and in the estimation of many, 
as the father of our vernacular prose literature. Born at Thornton, in 
* the North Riding of Yorkshire, in the years preceding 1300, Richard 
Rolle, following an early private education, was sent to Oxford by 
Thomas de Neville, where he met with the great surge of Scholasticism. 
True to such natures of exceptional sensitiveness he was greatly 
influenced by all that was akout him, and as Professor Horstman 
wrote, he became the antithesis of Scotus; reacting towards a develop- 
ment of feeling as opposed to intellect. 

Through the influence of scholasticism on the one hand, and of the 
mysticism of such writers which were included in his studies, as St. 
Bernard, the Victorines, and St. Bonaventura on the other, Richard 
Rolle at an early age became deeply aware of sin and the vanities of the 
outer life, and fled from the university and the world. After returning 
to his home, and setting forth again in solitude and poverty, he was 
allotted, eventually, by his father’s friend, Sir John Dalton, a small 
habitation, where he was able to follow the inner quest of his soul. In 
his later works Richard Rolle remarked that nearly four years were to 
pass before he attained to spiritual fulfilment. 

After this period, and possibly longer, Rolle forsook his dwelling-place 
to move from village to village, preaching, converting and singing his 
songs. But he was not received warmly, and indeed, during the earlier 
years he endured much persecution and opposition, so that it was to the 
written word he turned to communicate his radiant happiness. His first 
works were in Latin, so as to include the Canticum Amoris, Judica Me 
Deus, Melum Coniemplativorum, and Job. Confined as they are, for 
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the most part, to religious themes, there are to be found m these works 
frequent autobiographical notes, and passages in praise of youth. To 
the middle years of his life, when he had removed to Richnfond, in 
Yorkshire, belong two further Latin treatises, the Dei Contra Amatores 
Mundi and the Emendatio Vitae (Amendment of Life), whilst to the 
later years must be attributed the Incendium Amoris (Fire of Love), 
being in the manner of the Stimulus Amoris of St. Bonaventura, and 
the “ Form of Perfect Living,” which he wrote in English for Margaret 
Kirkby, an anchoress of Anderby, and with whom he enjoyed a spiritual 
friendship. To these should be added a long poem in English, entitled 
“ The Pricke of Conscience,” but of his authorship, however, some make 
doubt, and a number of minor works, both in Latin and English prose, 
so as to include commentaries of the psalms, an English psalter, medita- 
tions, particularly on the Passion and the Stations of the Cross, and 
small treatises, such as those entitled “ Desyre and Delit,” “ Gratia 
Dei,” and “ The Commandment of the Love of God.” 

The peculiar beauty in the mysticism of Richard Rolle lies in its 
melody, which he expressed with such joyous fervour in his lyrics. It 
was his custom, so he tells us, for contemplation to assume a sitting 
attitude in order to ensure repose for body and mind, and his pleasure 
to spend many of the hours of his day in song. 

My song is in sighing 

my life is in longing 

till I see my King 

so fair in Thy shining. 
Towards the close of his life Richard Rolle removed to Hampole, where 
he became the spiritual adviser to the nuns of the Cistercian convent, 
and who, in their turn, cared for him. He remained there until his 
death in 1349, which was due, possibly, to the plague. 

As a further witness of the solitary life stands that of Julian of 
Norwich, although little is known of its outer form. It is presumed, 
however, that the date of her birth was towards the end of 1342, and it 
is considered likely that she was educated at the Convent of Carrow, 
she herself taking later the vow of the Benedictine nun. She dwelled 
as an anchoress in a habitation adjoining the south-eastern wall of St. 
Julian’s Church, at Conisford, near Norwich, where she lived until her 
death, at a great age, in approximately the year 1443. With the 
opening lines of her book entitled: the Revelations of Divine Love, 
Julian expounds how she had felt desire for three gifts of God, that is 
to say, for “ mind of His Passion,” “a bodily sickness in youth, at 
thirty years of age,” and as Christ, at that age, had entered upon His 
Ministry, and for the three wounds of very contrition, of natural com- 
passion, and of a steadfast longing towards God, which were granted 
to her in a series of revelations in May 1373. Of the widening and 
deepening of the interpretation which was given to her, Julian speaks in 
the manner of “twenty years after the time of the Shewing, save three 
months, I had teaching inwardly,” which period of time places the 
finishing of the book no earlier than 1393. Throughout her work there 
is a gentle felicity and tenderness founded in her great love of God, and 
the desire to impart her joy to her “ even-Christians.” 

To these names must be added those of two other mystics who, on 
account of the similarity in their writings of several passages and 
inclinations of thought, have for long been judged as one, but are now 
understood with certainty to be distinct personalities, Little, howeyer, 
is known of either in his outer life. The first of these, Walter Hilton, 
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fulfilled the position towards the closing years of the century, which 
had been held by Richard Rolle during the earlier years. It is con- 
sidered now that he was a Canon of the Augustinian house at Thur- 
garton, in Nottinghamshire, and the date of his death is placed in 1396. 
His chief work, The Scale (or Ladder) of Perfection, was translated into 
Latin by the Carmelites early in the fifteenth century, and first printed 
in 1494 by Wynkyn de Worde. It was read widely by people of different 
callings, so as to include Margaret, Countess of Richmond, the mother of 
Henry VII, and the Carthusian monks, who tendered him their deepest 
approbation. In addition to this, Walter Hilton wrote a number of 
smaller treatises of a religious nature, which are still, largely, in manu- 
script form. With the exception, however, of a small work, entitled ` 
Mixed Life, which was published with the Scale of Perfection in 1494, 
a few of these have been printed during recent years, so as to include 
A Treatise of Eight Chapters, necessary for them that give themselves 
to perfection, Qui Habitat, Bonum Est, An Epistle to a Devout Man in 
the Temporal Estate, and the Song of Angels, the last small treatise 
being of singular beauty. In his works Walter Hilton maintains a 
balance and a restraint, which expresses, perhaps, a greater tolerance 
than his fellow writers. To be noted, also, are his frequent scriptural 
quotations, particularly from St. Paul. 

The second author remains anonymous, but as regards his outward 
setting, Dom Justin McCann, an editor of his chief work The Cloud of 
Unknowing, inclines towards a supposition that he was a university 
man, of Cambridge rather than Oxford, who retired as a rector to a 
country parish, again, hypothetically, in East Anglia, in order to follow 
the contemplative way. The dates of his life are taken to have coincided, 
in a general manner, with the reigning years of Edward III, 1327-77, 
and for the history of this small school he is placed in the middle years 
of the century, between the names of Richard Rolle and Walter Hilton. 
His book is considered to have been written towards the end of his life, 
and with it were included six attendant treatises, the “ Epistle of 
Privy Counsel” being as a postscript. The other five are entitled 
respectively, “ Denis Hid Divinity,” which stands as a translation of 
the “ Mystical Theology ” of Denis the Carthusian, “ Benjamin,” a 
small work on contemplation based on the “ Benjamin Minor of Richard 
St. Victor,” “ The Epistle of Prayer,” “ The Epistle of Discretion in 
Stirrings of the Soul,” and the “ Treatise of Discerning of Spirits.” In 
nature, this anonymous writer is the more robust, offering insight into 
the ways of human affairs, and knowledge of the depth in character. 

The Divine Revelations of Julian of Norwich bears difference, for 
the most part, from the other works to which reference has been made, 
in that it is throughout a recounting of an inner, spiritual experience, 
in place of advice and rules of how such an experience should be sought 
and gained. Julian tells how her Shewings began at four o’clock in the 
morning and lasted until nine o’clock, whilst in a general manner they 
may be assigned to the Illuminative stage in its degrees of progression, 
moving from the spiritual use, as it were, of the senses, to the intellect, 
with occasional reachings beyond each of these. 

The first revelation is of the Crucifixion and the Trinity, when Julian 
has realisation of the Divine love, and which she expresses, sometimes, 
in a most dear and reverent familiarity. “ He that made all things for 
love, by the same love keepeth them, and shall keep them without 
end. .. . For the most fullness of joy that we shall have, as to my sight, 
is the marvellous courtesy and homeliness of our Father.” It is in the 
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same strain that she writes how “in a Shewing He brought our blessed 
Lady to my understanding. I saw her ghostly, in bodily likeness; a 
simple maid and a meek, young of age and little waxen above a child 
. also God shewed in part the wisdom, the truth of her soul;... 
As the revelations proceed, Julian develops her theme, in that “ Truth 
seeth God, and Wisdom beholdeth God, and of these two cometh the 
third ; that is, a holy marvellous delight in God ; which is Love,” and 
so to the more abstract reasonings, such as those of the properties of 
Mercy and Grace. 

The predominating problem upon which Julian dwells is the being of 
sin in one who has turned to God. Through her meditations on the 
Passion she conceived a horror of “sin... the sharpest scourge that 
my chosen soul may be smitten with . . . for sin is in sooth viler and 
more painful than hell.” Her thought then questioning “ why by the 
great foreseeing wisdom of God the beginning of sin was not hindered ; 
for then methought, all should have been well,” she concludes her 
argument that the purpose of sin in the good is for the fuller drawing 
towards God in penitence, so that “ in Heaven the token of sin is turned 
to worship.” 

Of the question of purgation Richard Rolle writes the most severely, 
possibly because it cost him so much. He speaks of the three forms of 
human wretchedness as, “ default of ghostly strength, use of fleshly 
desire, and exchange of lasting good for passing delight.... O 
Wretched soul, what dost thou seek in this world where all things are 
deceitful and passing away ? ” He urges, therefore, an utter despising 
of all which pertains to the life of the outer world, and the embracing 
of poverty, humility and repentance ; ‘‘ Purchase for thyself the well 
of weeping, and cease not until thou hast it.” More tolerance is exer- 
cised by Walter Hilton, for sensuality is conceived as sin only when it is 
“ improperly and inordinately managed,” that is to say without inter- 
vention of reason. There are, nevertheless, very clear instructions for 
the contemplative novice, “ draw all that thou feelest and intendest 
within the truth of Holy Church .. . ceasing for a time from all bodily 
work ” for “it behoveth thee to shut these windows ” (of the senses), 
and the imagination, also, “ is to be stopped up.” 

Such advice is reiterated by the author of The Cloud of aoa 
who for meekness of the soul urges “ do on thou fast, O pray thee . 
and see what thou lackest and not what thou hast,” for meekness is 

“ nought else but the true knowing and feeling of a man’s self as he is,” 
thus indicating a total subordination to the will of all natural inclina- 
tions of the senses, intellect and imagination, and of the desires of the 
flesh. There is, however, a kindly warning both from the same pen 
and that of Richard Rolle, against overstrain of either body or mind. 

Simultaneously with the negative purgation of selfhood, is the 
positive development of prayer, so as to include meditation, and reading 
of the Holy Scriptures. “ In the midst of temptation or tribulation 
have recourse at once to prayer . . . for prayer is a precious pricking in 
a clean heart, making men mighty...and finding even further a 
wonder to feel... .’’ On the method and subject of prayer, and the 
advance from vocal to silent prayer, Julian of Norwich differentiates 
between several of the important forms of prayer, such as those of 
Worship, Thanksgiving, and Asking ; “ For the Goodness of God,” she 
writes, “is the highest prayer...it quickeneth our soul... and 
maketh it for to waxen in grace and virtue,” for thanking is “ a true 
inward knowing,” and asking, or beseeching “is a true, gracious, 
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lasting will of the soul, oned and fastened into the will of our Lord. . 
The author of The Cloud of Unknowing makes suggestion for one word 
only to be repeated in vocal prayer, such as “ God,” standing for desire 
of all goodness, or “‘ Sin,” representing hatred and the despising of all 
evil; “ and why pierceth it heaven this little short prayer of one little 
syllable ? Surely because it is prayed with a full spirit,” the implication 
being that the powers of the soul are in no way divided but are focused 
a in one enveloping longing. > 

The soul, having been purified and:abstracted, so far as it is possible 
within reason, from all earthly desires and satisfactions, then enters 
upon the illuminative period, which may be regarded as the beginning 
of the true contemplative life. As the self now is controlled well under 
the “ cloud of forgetting,” the contemplative is urged to pour forth his 
love to God, for “ He may well be loved, but not thought.” In this he 
is warned that “ at the first time when thou dost it, thou findest but a 
darkness and as it were a cloud of unknowing, thou knowest not what, 
saving that thou feelest in thy will a naked intent unto God. This 
darkness and this cloud, howsoever thou dost, is betwixt thee and thy 
God ...and therefore shape thee to hide in this darkness as long as 
thou mayest, evermore crying after Him Whom thou lovest.” The soul 
is to remain thus, steadfast in contemplation, with “ this blind and 
devout and listing stirring of love . . . for if it be truly conceived, it is 
but a sudden stirring, and as it were unadvised, speedily springing up 
unto God as a sparkle from the coal.” 

When writing of the gift of love in the Scale of Perfection Walter 
Hilton attributed to it, amongst others, the properties of purity, peace, 
oneness of the soul, and grace, whilst Richard Rolle assigns to it such 
epithets as the “ perfection of learning,” the “ virtue of prophecy ” 
and the “ fruit of truth.” In addition to these, Rolle gives the three 
degrees of the love of Christ, which are founded on those given by St. 
Augustine. Love is insuperable when it cannot be overcome by any 
other desire, inseparable, when the mind is on fire with its greatness, 
and singular or solitary, when it “ excludes all comfort but that which 
is in Jesus . . . for the soul that has attained to this degree loves Him 
alone.” As charity “ brings the lover to the Beloved,” she is counted 


as “the noblest, the most excellent, the sweetest of all virtues... O 
dear charity, he is not truly created that ... whatever else he may 
possess . . . has not thee . . . for Charity (is) . . . a marvellous holiness.” 


When Love and Charity in contemplation pierce the “cloud of 
unknowing ” the soul is brought to perfect oneness with God, of which 
Richard Rolle sang with such ecstasy. By him were experienced the 
three stages of mystical union ; fervore (heat), canore (song) and dul- 
core (sweetness). He explains how he was sitting in a chapel “ greatly 
delighted with the sweetness of prayer,” when suddenly he felt within 
“an unusual and joyful heat,” when “ the mind is truly set on fire with 
everlasting love, and the heart is felt to burn with love in the same 
way, not in imagination, but actually... .’’ Having experienced the 
heat for about fifteen months, he continues to tell how then began 
“an infusion and perception of a heavenly or spiritual sound, which 
belongs to the song of everlasting praise and the sweetness of invisible 
melody ...soon I felt within myself a symphony of songs, and I 
perceived in a heavenly manner a most delectable harmony, abiding 
in my mind. ...” Both heat and song were accompanied by a sur- 
passing sweetness, and Richard Rolle states how from that time he - 
“ burst forth singing what at first I had said, for the abundance of 
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interior sweetness; privily indeed, for I was in the presence of my 
Maker.” 

Spiritual song in sweet contemplation is the highest perfection to 
which man can attain in this life, “ indeed, this sweet and very special 
spiritual song, because it is given to the most perfect . . . is in harmony 
with the angels symphonies, and it is spoken of with wonder by those 
who have known it.” Referring always to life on earth as “ this travail,” 
Richard Rolle, in common with all mystics, waited impatiently for 
death. ‘‘O death, why dost thou tarry ?... Who shall sound the 
depths of thy sweetness, who art the end of sighs... and the gate 
of unfailing joy that is longed for. ... Behold, I sigh, I yearn for thee ! 
... For death that many fear, would be to me a sweet melody... .” 

FRANCES PAUL. 


“PRINCE CHARLES.” 


HEN, on November rgth, 1600, King James the Sixth heard 

\ \ that his Danish consort had borne him asecondson, he remarked 

that he had first met her on November rgth; that she had 
given birth to their són Henry on February roth; to their daughter 
Elizabeth on August roth; and now to another Prince on the anni- 
versary of their first meeting. “I myself,” he added, in triumphant 
conclusion, “ being born on the rgth of June.” There was good reason 
for royal satisfaction: with the crown of England almost above the 
horizon it was well to have a second heir male as it were in reserve. 
Three more years were to elapse before (as the translators of the 
Authorised Version so happily expressed it) the appearance of His 
Majesty as of the sun in splendour dispersed the surmised «mists 
brooding over England after the setting of that bright occidental star, 
Queen Elizabeth. During that interval hopeful eyes were bent south- 
ward from Scotland and ambitious eyes peered warily from England 
towards the north. Sir Robert Carey, hastening to Edinburgh with the 
news that the bright star had set at last, may well have counted upon 
large and immediate tokens of princely favour. It was a year later 
that the King’s gratitude showed itself in the hazardous shape of the 
custody of His Majesty’s younger son, Charles, ' Duke of Albany. 
“ Those who wished me no good were glad of it,” wrote Carey. “ Think- 
ing if the Duke were to die in our charge then we should be thought 
unfit to remain at Court after.” 

Unlike his brother Henry, Charles was a delicate child. “ He is far 
better as yet of his mind and tongue than of his body and feet,” 
reported his first guardian, Alexander Seaton, Lord Fife. It seems that 
the impediment in his speech—to be so astonishingly overcome at his 
trial—was not then noticeable ; but his ankles were so weak that at 
his installation as a Knight of the Bath the four-year-old Prince had 
to be carried in the arms of that most renowned of Lord High Admirals, 
Lord Howard of Effingham. It was a curious point of contact between 
the commander of Elizabeth’s navy and the future king, whose zeal for 
naval supremacy was to embroil him with a land-minded House of 
Commons. The Queen and her ladies gave a performance of Ben 
Jonson’s Masque of Blackness the same evening, in the banqueting hall 
from which the central figure in all these celebrations was to step forth 
on to the scaffold forty-five years later. “ Their apparel,” wrote a 
contemporary, “ was rich, but too light and curtezan-like for such 
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great ones: and the black stain on their faces and hands became 
them nothing so well as their red and white.” Further to astonish the 
onlookers there was also a great engine at the lower end of the hall 
“which had motion, and in it were images of sea-horses and other 
terrible fishes.” 

The little Duke of York having been duly confided to the Careys, his 
impatient father demanded that his feeble feet should be encased in’ 
heavy boots of iron and that the “ string ” of his faltering tongue 
should be cut. By resisting all these royal demands Lady Carey nobly 
earned her share of the rewards which later came to Sir Robert and 
herself—a peerage for him, and for her a pension of £400 a year together 
with the appointment of ‘‘ Mistress of Her Majesty’s Sweet Coffers,”’ 
the chests in which were stored the musk and other “ sweets ’’ used to 
perfume and preserve from moth the Queen’s innumerable gowns. 
Within six years, thanks to her ladyship’s judicious care, the Duke of 
York, a diminutive yet graceful figure, was able to dance as nimbly.: 
as any member of the youthful ballet in Samuel Daniel’s Tethys’ 
Triumph, sometimes known as the Masque of the Rivers. Wearing a 
short robe of green silk embroidered with golden flowers, winged with 
silver and crowned with blossoms, he joined in the celebrations marking 
his elder brother’s installation as Knight of the Garter. His legs must 
have remained unimpressive, none the less: otherwise that brother | 
could hardly have promised jestingly that he ‘would some day hide 
Charles’s nether-limbs bonam the robes of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Meanwhile the princely a was being conducted as befitted 
the son of an arch-pedant. At the age of six the boy was writing to his 
father, “ I learn to decline substantives and adjectives’: at nine he 
was conning the Colloguses of Erasmus: and there is in the British 
Museum a gift he prepared for the King in the form of a richly bound 
volume full of quotations from the classics carefully transcribed in a 
fair Italian hand. To his brother he writes in a more boyish strain, 
with talk of riding and coursing, and impetuous promises to give him 
anything that he would have—toys, béoks, fowling-pieces, cross-bows. 
Theology, especially of the most knotty polemical variety, soon 
engaged the attention of the Prince, and he lent an all-too-ready ear 
to the doctrines set forth in the Bastltkon Doron for the guidance of the 
less suggestable Henry. The development of Charles’s character during 
the years between his brotlier’s death and his own accession to the 
throne offers a fascinating study in anomalies and antitheses. Though 
frigid and reserved, he attached himself passionately to the exuberant 
Buckingham: though his own taste in dress (as witness early portraits 
by Mytens and Van Dyck) tended to austere greys and sober buffs, he 
tolerated the flamboyant sartorial extravagances of the favourite, who 
scattered diamonds from his raiment over the polished parquet of the 
Louvre: though carrying princely dignity into almost all the 
familiarities of private life, he answered to the soubriquet of “ Babie ” 
and shared in the puerilities of the correspondence between “ Babie 
Charles,” the “ dog Steenie,” and their “ dear Dad and Jossip ” when 
he and Buckingham went on their highly romantic and only half 
occluded journey through France to Spain in 1622. From his youth a 
devout and. dogmatic, Anglican, he sought to marry one Catholic 
princess and did ultimately marry another. Even the omens attending 
him were of two colours: during the Spanish sojourn they were happy 
—a bountiful harvest after an arid spring, a pigeon roosting over his 
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apartments in the royal Palace at Madrid : whereas at his coronation 
and his trial well might “ the pale augurs mutter low,” so sinister was 
every sign. 

The contrast between Charles I and his eldest son has often been 
stressed. From infancy they were totally unlike, in physique, in dis- 
position, in circumstance. This King did not impose upon his French 
Queen the traditional Scottish custom whereby the immediate heirs 
to the throne were consigned to trusted nobles who often dwelt in 
strongholds far removed from the palaces where the royal parents 
held their court. Not for Henrietta Maria was the harsh deprivation so 
fiercely resented by Anne of Denmark. The daughter of Henri IV 
was allowed, as the daughter of Frederick II never was, to dance her 
babies in her arms, to enthrone. them upon her knee, and to sing them 
to sleep in their cradles. If Charles had had a less bleak and cere- 
monious upbringing he might have been less rigid and aloof in later 
life, less severely handicapped in his dealings with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. His son fared better. Even before my lord of New- 
castle, the little Prince’s stately governor, had begun to impress upon 
him the importance of the readily doffed hat, the easy bow, the 
answering smile, the wise little Queen had begun to inculcate “a 
wonderful civility.” 

The future Charles II was in infancy what he called himself in his 
prime, “an ugly fellow,’ so dark that his mother vowed she was 
ashamed of him, yet so serious in all he did that “ she could not help 
feeling him far wiser than herself.” Above all other playthings the 
solemn, swarthy child loved a rough and plain “ billet of wood,” from 
which he was parted with difficulty when at the age of seven he was 
handed over to Newcastle. At noon on the day of his nativity a star 
was seen over London, causing would-be prophets to presage that he 
would be a Prince “of high undertakings and of no common glory 
among kings ” : but it was only the goddess Venus hanging her planet 
in the sky to honour the birth of a royal notary-to-be. ‘‘ I would not 
have you too studious,” wrote Newcastle, “ for too much contemplation 
spoils action, and virtue consists in that.” A bowing acquaintance 
with history, a knowledge of men and manners, perfect good breeding, 
these he held for the acquirements most needful in a king: and who 
shall say that he was altogether wrong ? 

Henrietta Maria’s first letter to her son, chiding him for refusing to 
take his medicine and threatening to come herself and make him take 
it, has been quoted as often as the little Prince’s note to his governor 
on the same difficult subject: “ My lord, I would not have you take 
too much physic, for it doth always make me worse.” In a more 
tractable humour he adds, “ I ride every day and am ready to follow 
any other directions from you.” Relations between master and pupil 
were Clearly excellent, and Charles could have studied the art of 
horsemanship under no teacher more skilful. Newcastle was a cavalier 
of European renown, the author of a massy treatise illustrated with 
plates among which the most startling shows him in the centre of a 
ring of portly Flemish palfreys, all making obeisance like the horses 
in a circus. A carefree childhood was to give way all too soon to a care- 
haunted youth. Almost the last glimpse we have of the dark, active 
young Prince Charles whom Windsor and Whitehall had once known 
so well is on a trampled field comparatively remote from either royal 
seat. It is the field of Edgehill. Dr. William Harvey, physician, author 
of Exercitatio de Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis, has been 
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asked by the King to keep an eye upon the Princes Charles and James, 
so that neither of them should become involved in a battle. But only 
the inward eye was busy that day. Dr. Harvey, steeped in meditation, 
would appear to have become gradually oblivious of his young charges, 
thereby placing them in some peril. It was destiny, and not his 
attention to his temporary duties, which preserved the boys from 
Cromwellian broadswords and cannon-balls and so deprived Great 
Britain of a ninth Henry who might conceivably have fared better 
than either of his brothers and proved by no means the worst king of 
that name. 
DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BRAZIL. 


N the event of another world war, the outcome might well depend 
[open Brazil, whose aid in World War II was described by General 

Marshall as “ indispensable.” It was not indispensable because of 
her contribution in man-power, although Brazilian troops fought 
gallantly in Italy. It was not even indispensable because of the fact 
that she was the second most important air crossroads of the war, 
England being the first. Planes from America bound for the 
Mediterranean theatre, Italy, the Near East and India all went by 
way of Brazil, a natural stepping stone to Africa across the Atlantic 
at its narrowest point. In a new conflict Brazil would possibly move 
into first place as air crossroads. American support of Greece, military 
reinforcement of Turkey, involvement in Palestine and in Arab oil 
lands, retention of North African air bases, and maintenance of a 
United States fleet in these waters, all point to the Mediterranean as 
the probable chief avenue of approach in case of war. Conversely, 
the Brazilian bulge is the most vulnerable point of the New World, 
as Hitler realised when he planned to use it as his stepping-stone in 
his attack upon the Western Hemisphere. His plans are now known 
in detail. They were known in part even during the war, and when 
Allied troops stepped ashore in North Africa President Roosevelt said : 
“ Our forces have landed in Africa to prevent an invasion of the 
hemisphere by way of South America.” Is it a coincidence that 
Russian-led Communists are now more active in Brazil than in any 
other South American country? They have become so strong that 
it has been necessary for the Government to outlaw the Communist 
Party—a measure which, in the opinion of some observers, has made 
the subversive element only more zealous, underhanded and dangerous. 

Vitally important though Brazil is as an American bridgehead to 
Europe, or a European bridgehead to America, it is considered indis- 
pensable for another reason—-the fact that she possesses the world’s 
richest store of strategic materials. In harmony with the appraisal 
of her importance by the*former Chief of Staff, the U.S. Army and 
Navy Munitions Board lists as “ sorely needed ” in case of war the 
following minerals: manganese, chrome, quartz, mercury, mica, 
nickel, tungsten. For every one of these materials the Anglo-American 
Powers rely heavily upon Brazil. Without steel there would be no 
modern armaments. Without manganese there would be no steel. 
Great Britain lacks manganese, and so does the United States in com- 
parison with the U.S.S.R., producing in 1945 only 182,000 tons, as 
compared with the Soviet’s 2,460,000 tons. Next after the Soviet in 
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production is Brazil. Without Brazilian manganese it is gravely 
questionable whether World War II could have been won by the 
Allies. Quartz crystal is necessary in all wireless units, detection 
' devices for locating aeroplanes and submarines, optical equipment 
and other instruments—the eyes and ears of war. Every ship in the 
fleet, plane in the sky, tank on the battlefield, must have it. Crude 
* quartz is plentiful all over the world, but flawless quartz crystals are 
a virtual monopoly of Brazil. Therefore, she stands first in world 
production and go per cent. of the crystals used in modern industry 
come from Brazil. 

It would lead us far afield to detail the war uses of all the strategic 
materials of which Brazil is the most available source. Columbite 
and tantalite are required for radar. Mica had high war priority for 
its value as electrical insulation. Beryllium hardens copper. Zir- 
conium is used in ammunition primers and wireless transmission tubes. 
“Fool’s gold” (iron pyrite) is militarily more valuable than gold 
because its sulphur makes explosives. Chrome, nickel, mercury, 
tungsten, asbestos, platinum, silver, copper, tin, barytes, titanium, 
zinc, monazite, bauxite, all abound in Brazil, and all are essential in 
war industry. But it is not necessary to go to war to appreciate 
Brazil. Every product that is needed in war industry is used equally, 
though differently, in peace industry. The family automobile, as 
well as the Army tank, needs manganese-made steel. The high-speed 
engines of passénger ships as well as warships need the lubrication of 
castor oil. Brazil is the largest producer of this oil, which, though ït 
is no longer a specific for Johnny’s stomach-ache, has a multitude of 
industrial uses. Oiticica oil, only recently discovered, is a valuable 
constituent in fine paints and varnishes. Brazil is the world’s greatest 
source of vegetable oils. One could hardly believe there could be so 
many oils until, he reads the list of those being regularly shipped 
from Brazil to Britain and the United States : castor, oiticica, coconut, 
babassu, almond, piassava, linseed, cottonseed, kapok seed, Brazil 
nut, gaboty, uchuva, murumura, and many more. The polish on 
your floor contains carnauba wax from Brazil, and your electric 
insulation is inferior without it. 

Industry depends upon Brazil for industrial diamonds. Brazil led 
in diamonds until African mines were discovered, but Brazil’s diamonds 
are harder and more brilliant than those of Africa. Early gold-miners, 
unaware of their value, used the neat little stones as gaming counters. 
A friar from Portugal was given a bag of them in exchange for a lucky 
piece. The talisman cost him a few pennies, the stones were worth 
well over two hundred thousand pounds. He took them back to 
Lisbon and spent them in riotous living. One of the three largest 
diamonds ever discovered came from the State of Minas Geraes (General 
Mines). It weighed 726-6 carats, is now in New York with a value of 
$750,000, and will be cut into 23 jewels totalling in value $1,250,000. 
Rio was agog when we were there recently with the news that two new 
fields had been discovered, one so rich that diamonds could be had for 
the stooping. This was accounted the richest find since the great 
diamond rush of thirty years ago. In the new field more than 2,000 
stones of good size were picked up off the ground in a week’s time. 
Digging revealed that the diamond gravel was very deep. Locked 
away in the roadless jungle, the fields have now been equipped with 
airports so that mining equipment can be flown in and diamonds 
flown out. ' 
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Gems of all sorts are plentiful—emeralds, sapphires, amethysts, 
tourmalines and about forty others. The largest topaz in history came 
from Brazil. And if anyone is interested in gold, it has always been 
so abundant in Brazil that Negro slave women powdered their hair 
with gold dust to give it a blond tint. For three centuries half of all 
the world’s gold came from Brazil. Production is still very heavy, 
employing English engineers and American machines, and has fallen 
off in volume only because other Brazilian resources yield greater 
returns. Twenty-five per cent. of the globe’s iron reserves are in 
Brazil—not counting what may rest in sections of the country not 
yet explored. This is a conservative estimate. A recent survey 
placed the total of known deposits at 34 per cent. of the world’s 
supply. It is easily the greatest iron store on earth. Iron—and this 
goes for most other minerals as well—lies on the surface. Brazil has 
barely begun to dig down to the treasures buried berieath. For mile 
after mile in the States of Minas Geraes, Piaui and Goiaz one walks 
on beds of exposed minerals. Gems are picked from the dust. Streets 
in some iron-mining villages are paved with iron. When they are 
torn up they are shipped out to a steel mill. Iron mountains dot the 
landscape, notably Caué Peak, a fantastic tower of solid hematite. 

But Brazil, with her mountains of iron and iron plains, has been 
buying her iron and steel products from abroad. That was for lack 
of her own steel industry. Now there is Volta Redonda, the Steel 
City. United States steel interests are not happy about the new 
competition and tried to block Brazilian participation. Better counsel 
prevailed. Full use by Brazil of her own resources will put more 
money into the pockets of 48,000,000 Brazilians and make them 
better customers in the world market. Even without the help of 
Volta Redonda, Brazil’s SAo Paulo is the greatest industrial city of 
Latin America, not excepting Rio 4nd Buenos Aires. We placed our 
hands over our ears as' we walked through its streets. The din of 
building was terrific. In every block new construction was going 
forward. A friend making an appointment shouted in my ear, “ PH 
be with you three buildings from now.” That meant twelve minutes, 
for Paulistas boast that a new building is completed every four minutes. 

But Sdo Paulo is a sport, an exception. In most of Brazil the ox 
cart still creaks—though it may be loaded with gold, diamonds or 
cotton. Brazil, most industrialised of all the Latin republics, is still 
mainly an agricultural nation. With a Brazilian agronomist we 
toured the country, seeing the miracles of growth in this warm, well- 
watered land. There is no coaxing here. Quite the contrary. Plants 
leap from the ground. A bamboo shoot will add’a foot in a night. 
Weeds can choke a garden in a few days. Nature must be, curbed, 
not encouraged. Over-production has been Brazil’s problem. She 
over-produced sugar, and came to grief with it. Periodically millions 
of sacks of coffee are thrown into the sea. There is more of many 
things than anybody can use. That does not mean that Brazil is 
well fed. Because of poor distribution and poor selection of food, 
millions are under-nourished. The Brazilian’s passion for mandioca, 
a very filling but almost foodless starch, is the nation’s nutritional 
curse. Fruits are largely neglected. Brazil is, perhaps, the world’s 
most striking example of poverty in the midst of plenty. The wealth 
is there, but remains largely untapped because of lack of men, roads, 
railroads and capital. The entire federal budget is one-third that of 
New York City. 
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The poverty and discontent of masses of the people prepare the 
ground for Communism. The Soviet has taken full advantage of the 
opportunity. The vast strategic resources of Brazil will be lost to the 
Anglo-American world if Soviet plans succeed. It is no accident that 
Brazil is the focus of Communism in the Western Hemisphere. There 
are more Communists in Brazil than in all the rest of the Americas, 
including the United States. There are plenty of Communists in 
other Latin lands. All Latin America is infiltrated. But Soviet 
agents centre their efforts upon Brazil. They are aware that it is the 
keystone of the hemispheric arch. Inspired leader of the Brazilian 
Communists is Liuz Carlos Prestes, called by his devoted followers 
O Cavalleiro d’Esperancga (The Knight of Hope). He spent four and 
a half years under training in Moscow, then ten years in a Brazilian 
prison. He came out, a martyr, to find a Communist party numbering 
only 4,000 members. That was in May 1945. Magnetised by his 
leadership, the party grew with phenomenal speed and in December of 
the same year cast 600,000 votes, putting 15 deputies and a senator 
into the national congress. In the January 1947 election the Communist 
vote rose to 800,000. Eight Communist-supported State Governors 
were elected, including the Governor of Brazil’s greatest State, Sdo 
Paulo. The Communists also won.a majority of Rio’s City Council. 
With the two chief cities of Brazil captured by the Communists, the 
Government was alarmed into outlawing the Communist party in 
May 1947. If anyone thought that outlawing the Communist party 
ended Communism, he was disillusioned when, a year later, in February 
1948, Prestes issued a Communist manifesto. And this call to sub- 
version was read not in some furtive Communist gathering but on the 
floor of the House of Deputies by a Communist who had somehow 
escaped the purge. “ We must organise in our places of work, in the 
mills, on the farms. We must fight for liberty and democracy against 
the brutality of capitalistic exploitation and against Yankee 
imperialism.” Whether liberal and conservative Brazilian forces 
with British-American encouragement can stem the tide of Communism 
in Brazil remains to be seen. Brazil as a whole has not yet been 
alienated. If war should break out to-day Brazil would fight with us. 
If war should come five years from now, the present trend having 
continued in the meantime without check, Brazil’s invaluable resources 
are hardly likely to be available to the democracies. 

WILLARD PRICE. 

Cathedral City, California. 


PEARLS AND DIVERS. 


SHORT voyage from Muscat up the Persian Gulf, and one 
Å s at Bahrein, a small island, just off the Arabian coast, 

not very much larger than the Isle of Wight. It is a busy 
spot to-day, for within the last year or so oil has been found there, and 
the low flat-topped Arab houses, crowded together like sheep in a pen, 
are dwarfed by many derricks, large sheds and the substantial offices 
of an American oil company. But all this is of very recent growth. 
Time was when Bahrein, tucked away in a side channel ọf the Gulf, 
was only known to a few Indian officials and Eastern traders. Now and 
then a British cruiser put in an appearance to remind all whom it 
might concern that traffic in slaves was a risky business and that 
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severe penalties awaited those who were caught at it. The only other 
Europeans who ever visited the island were merchants interested in 
pearl fishing, the one and only local industry that flourished to the 
, advantage of a majority of the inhabitants. 

As a town, Bahrein, even from an Eastern point of view, has scarce 
a single recommendation. There is nothing to see, nothing to interest, 
except the mixed crowd and narrow streets, where the motor cars of 
the well-to-do sheikhs jostle with camels and donkeys who know 
nothing of mechanism and care less. The wonder is that either car, 
donkey or camel ever get to their journey’s end. Possibly impreca- 
tions from Allah clear the way, for motorists, camel-drivers and donkey- 
men are richin oaths! As to climate, except for five months in the year, 
the heat is intolerable. How even the native can bear with it is a 
mystery, for the sun scorches by day leaving the night air almost too 
hot to breathe. If only one could cool down for a few hours, life 
would be more or less bearable. But that rarely happens. Before 
dawn there is a tepid spell, but with the first streak of daylight the 
baking process begins again. And so the hours run down. And the 
sea is no refuge, for the water is only a shade less cooler than the air. 
That the native has any energy at all is yet another mystery. It is 
true he never hurries or indulges in overwork; that is left to the 
European, whose penalty, in the long run, is pretty heavy. As for 
scenery, parched hills and plains are never very exciting, and the 
island is full of both. The only green patch, that lasts the whole year 
round, is the Sheikh’s flag that hangs, at best, in a long fold on the 
Palace staff. 

Such, briefly, is Bahrein. With the best will in the world it can 
hardly be described as anything more than a native hothouse. And 
yet, curiously enough, one meets officials who have enjoyed their time 
there. The explanation can only be that an Englishman and a 
chameleon are near akin, for both one and the other do seem to possess 
the amazing faculty of adaptability to their surroundings. However 
that may be, as a trade centre Bahrein has certainly flourished since 
the days of Nearchus, who sailed Alexander the Great’s fleet from the 
Indus to the Euphrates and knew all about the island. Even in 
those days the pearl fisheries were renowned. Pliny mentions Tylos— 
the original name of Bahrein—and its “ precious trade,” which can 
hardly have had reference to anything else but pearls, or possibly 
turtles. Anyhow, certain it is that for centuries Bahrein has liyed 
entirely by pearl fishing, and until quite recently, when oil was dis- 
covered, continued to do so. 

Manama is the commercial centre of the island, where a polyglot 
crowd talk of pearls and turtles from morning till night. The indi- 
genous population, however, known as Baharina, are agriculturalists 
toaman. Between the two there is little in common, except antipathy, 
and a striving to cheat one and the other in any deal. Threading one’s 
way through the narrow streets it is hard to believe that life is anything 
but a struggle to find a seat at one or other of the small cafés, which are 
always crowded. The majority are hangers-on and natural idlers ; 
the rest, Arab merchants, owners of dhows, and business men who, 
one and all, live by the pearl industry and plan their expeditions in 
deep waters. The actual workers, the pearl-divers themselves, are 
away, out on the banks and will not return for several months. The 
merchants and the rest of the crowd therefore just sit and wait, and do 
nothing else but gossip, sip coffee and gamble until the dhows come 
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home again. And this is the normal life at Manama for-at least six 
months in the year. In July the fishing fleets set out only to return 
in October, when the water is too cold for the diver to ply his trade. 

Turtle fishing is another occupation. But that is quite a subsidiary 
. undertaking, for the reason that the pearl industry is far more profitable. 
And here one discovers the gambling instinct of the native. It is the 
unseen, the chance, the large profits that attract. True the turtle is 
nearer home, easy to catch and worth a sure though moderate price. 
But there is no gamble in the venture, that is the drawback. Asa 
result few are attracted by it. That turtles live and thrive in the 
Gulf is certain, for the small coves and sand beaches are ideal for 
breeding. But turtle fishing is looked upon as a poor game, and noth- 
ing will convince the diver to take it on. Thus pearl fishing, just 
because of the element of luck and a possible rich prize, attracts the 
majority of the islanders, which include over 20,000 divers. 

There are several fishing banks, some far out in the Gulf, others in 
shallow waters nearer home. Towards the end of June the dhows, 
taking advantage of a favourable breeze, and under full sail, set .out 
in small fleets, with as many divers as can be crowded on board. It is 
a wonderful sight, and one imagines a miniature armada off for a fight. 
Then, too, there are the smaller boats that make for the near banks. 
Each with a dozen rowers who shout and sing as they leave the shore 
as though their fortunes were already made. And some of, them may 
not be disappointed, for the best Gulf pearls fetch a price which, to the 
diver, means riches for life. With time and the march of invention 
one would have expected that steam trawlers would long ago have 
ousted the dhow. And this would most certainly have been the case. 
But the Indian Government has strenuously opposed anything of the 
sort on the score that so important a native industry must be pro- 
tected, otherwise half the population of Bahrein would be without a 
livelihood. The most primitive methods are therefore still the order 
of the day—and will certainly continue so long as British rule is. 
paramount in the Gulf. And they are primitive to a degree. The 
marvel is that the results are so satisfactory. Armed with a small 
basket, a knife and a nose-clip, the diver has all he needs for his work. 
In order to lose no time in descending to the sea bottom, a rope is 
attached to an oar, at the end of which is a huge stone. On this the 
diver stands, and taking a deep breath plunges into the water. Once 
below he collects every shell within reach, and as a signal that his 
basket is full pulls the rope and is drawn up again. 

It may happen, and often does, that he strikes a patch where the 
shells he sees are too small, or for some other reason are doubtful assets. 
In which case he stays under water until satisfied with his haul, and is 
often so long about it that any ordinary person would most certainly 
drown. But that is never the diver’s fate. With a full basket he 
comes to the top, and laying the shells in his own particular heap in 
the dhow plunges into the water again. And so he dives on, hour 
after hour, with a rest now and again of only a few minutes. It is 
killing work, and the more so as the men, in their eagerness to find the 
best shells, invariably stay under water far too long. The average 
time is a minute and a half, though cases are known of divers staying 
at the bottom for double that time. That may sound incredible. 
But as a gambler will risk his all on the throw of a dice or a card, so the 
diver will risk his life in search of a pearl oyster. The one ruins his’ 
fortune, the other his health. 
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The day’s work over, each man sits down in front of his heap of shells, 
which he carefully opens. Generally speaking, in every hundred he 
finds two or three pearls, which as a rule are small and worth little. 
But he always hopes for better luck, as do all gamblers; a pearl in 
size and value worth a ransom is his life’s dream. But very seldom 
does he, even for a lesser find, get anything approaching the market 
price. That he is defrauded at every turn is bad enough. But 
when, as so often happens, he is in the clutches of some Indian or Arab 
merchant who not only compels him to dive but takes every pearl he 
finds, there is no other word for it but forced labour. The process is 
quite logical, and has been regarded for centuries as a perfectly 
legitimate form of employment. An ignorant, happy-go-lucky indi- 
vidual, the pearl diver, with his Eastern dislike of too much work, is 
content to live from hand to mouth; to gamble and drink is his one 
enjoyment. But that is expensive, and he is always in debt ; the day 
arrives when he reaches the end of his tether. Now is his master’s 
chance ; he advances him money and the unfortunate man sinks deeper 
in the mire. As to repayment, the diver agrees to hand over half his 
catch or work for nothing for a season. This sounds well enough, but 
unfortunately the debt is never liquidated. For directly the employer 
sees such possibility he encourages him to gamble and borrow more, 
and he needs little pressing. Consequently the unfortunate indi- 
vidual gets still deeper in debt, and just so long as he is unable to 
square the account is compelled to work for nothing. And this may 
be for a-lifetime. 

Some years ago such cases were so numerous that the Sheikh of 
Bahrein interfered, and a special department was set up with the sole 
object of protecting the diver. Things are certainly better to-day. 
But a law that can circumvent the cunning of the Arab and the tem- 
perament of the diver will be hard to frame, and more difficult still to 
enforce, though of course it is worth trying. The truth is that so long 
as sufficient food, spare time and a few rupees are forthcoming from an 
indulgent master, the diver is not going to bother very much as to the 
terms of his employment or how it may be described. Moreover, 
according to report, the majority of those engaged in pearl fishing are 
African slaves, or at any rate hail from Africa, whether free or not. 
This, of course, means cheap labour, and those who run the pearl 
industry are very keen to get hold of such men. But there are others— 
Indians, Persians and Arabs—who can quite well replace them, though 
possibly at a higher wage. In the circumstances how many negroes 
are likely to take advantage of the new law, however much they 
may be ground down? They may bring an employer to justice 
but they will certainly lose their job, and the last state of the diver 
will be worse than the first. A bad employer is better than none at all. 
And this is how the majority of the divers argue the case. There are 
intolerable cases of hardship, cruelty and fraud, no doubt—these will 
come to the top. But those divers less hard driven will grin and 
bear it just so long as the master does not press them to “ settle up,” 
which they cannot do. Better, far better, to carry on and be em- 
ployed, however hard the conditions, than give up gambling and the 
chance of a big pearl. It will be well, in the circumstances, therefore, 
not to expect too much from the new law, necessary though it is, and 
anxious as all officials are to enforce it. 

But there is another aspect of the case beyond all Government 
action or control. The Gulf pearls are far from being the best in the 
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market. There has always been a sale for them, but, as compared 
with those from other parts of the world, prices have always been low. 
If, therefore, for some reason the demand should decrease the Gulf 
diver will be the first to suffer. As it is, for several years past he has 
been feeling the pinch, and the shoe is getting tighter. Hard times, 
economic conditions, trade depression, affect the diver as everyone 
else. October is the month when the pearl merchants from India, 
China and New York come to Bahrein to make their purchases. If 
report is true there were half the number of buyers last year as com- 
pared with the previous year. But there is even worse gloom ahead. 
Cultured pearls are becoming the vogue, and they will soon outbid the - 
Gulf pearl in the fashion market. Whether Bahrein merchants, who 
for years have made handsome profits, are hit or not by the new con- 
ditions is of minor importance ; what matters is as to whether those 
whose livelihood depends on diving will be able to exist at all. Things 
may change for the better—it is to be hoped so—otherwise thousands 
of men in Bahrein will starve. But whatever the future has in store, 
one thing is certain. The Gulf diver is an adept at his work and has 
no conception of any other. For centuries he has delved the sea for a 
living and Bahrein owes its existence to his labours. Can it be that 
the pearl fisheries are at last to “ close down”? It looks like it. 
And as there is no benevolent government to come forward with a 
dole, what is to become of the diver? If you ask him he will tell you 
that “ Allah will provide,” and that sufficient for the day is the café 
where he can sit and gamble until the pearl fleet starts off again. 
T. COMYN-PLATT. 


o 
BAVARIA AND THE REICH. 


LMOST every Bavarian is conscious of the great historic past 
Ae his country, and no less convinced that its incorporation into 
Germany has brought him nothing but disadvantages: decline 
of prestige and culture, economic setbacks, reduction of revenue by the 
loss of sovereign rights and, last not least, two world wars, which, in 
his firm conviction, could have been prevented by a larger measure of 
South German influence. In regarding the political panorama from 
left to right, we realise first of all that the Communist Party does not 
constitute a factor in this clerical country, where a considerable part 
of the rising generation is still brought up in convents and where the 
leaders of the non-Socialist parties go on pilgrimage to the Pope for 
his blessing. Nor are the economic conditions such as may foster 
Communism. Bavaria is fairly well off compared with other German 
States, since her industry and agriculture function almost normally, 
and there was no famine (only a local food crisis) prior to the currency 
reform. The causes of discontent are not such as to engender Bol- 
shevist revolution. Unscrupulous propaganda, from which responsible 
S.P.D. and C.S.U. circles dissociate themselves, describes riots and 
hunger strikes in the D.P. camps as a Communist danger. The ring- 
leaders usually emerge as ex-Nazis from the Sudetenland, whose 
motives are neither Fascist nor- Communist, but rather rebellion 
against a tragic fate. 
Bavarian trade unions are moderate. For example, they advised 
against the one-day general strike which took place on November rath, 
1948. During the local elections in May 1948 the Social Democratic 
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Party had some losses, but did not suffer nearly as much as the Chris- 
tian Socialist Union. As the largest political group it was even able to 
nominate the Mayor of Munich. This comparative stability is even more 
evident in the rank and file of the members than amongst the mere 
sympathisers who only make their presence felt at elections. The 
workers, being anti-Communist, have hardly an alternative. Non- 
Socialists can choose between various groups, apart from the C.S.U., 
including the liberal Free Democratic Party (more remarkable for 
brains than numbers), the Greater-German Deutsche Block (regarded 
by many as semi-Fascist), the hyper-federalist and partly monarchist 
Bavarian Party (victorious in the municipal elections), and the petty- 
bourgeois Economic Reconstruction Federation, whose leader, ex- 
Minister Loritz, was ultimately arrested by the police after a cat-and- 
mouse game of many months. The membership of his party, which 
re-elected him as chairman, had increased in the meantime. 

As a “ Reichsparty,” as the “ conscious ” Bavarians call every all- 
German political body, the Social Democrats pursue a positive policy 
in the refugee question and openly advocate far-reaching levelling 
measures, even in regard to housing in favour of the homeless people. 
_ Their ranks, however, nevertheless, harbour a small minority of con- 

firmed federalists, for instance Wilhelm Hoégner, the second Prime 
Minister, who was recalled from Switzerland by Mr. Dulles. During 
the Weimar era he had incurred the hatred of the Nazis by investigating 
their financial resources and reporting publicly on his findings. Hégner’s 
connection with Crown Prince Rupprecht, by whose enthronement he 
hoped to overcome National Socialism in Bavaria, is well known. It 
was he who organised the Bavarian S.P.D. His model for a new German’ 
Bundesstaat is the Swiss cantonal constitution. Dr. Hégner is a man 
of principles. As ruthlessly as he purged the Bavarian civil service— 
many Nazis had meanwhile returned—so consistently does he press for 
a high degree of Bavarian sovereignty, to the extent of electing a 
president which did not materialise. Many regard Hégner’s career as 
finished. Others believe that, just because of his federalist policy, he 
may be the most likely candidate for the post of Prime Minister in a 
future S.P.D.-C.S.U. coalition. It is most improbable that the C.S.U. 
will retain the majority in the next elections to the Landtag. It belongs 
to the C.D.U.-C.S.U. combination and is, therefore, a ‘“‘ Reich Party,” 
a fact which served as a pretext for splits. The difference in nomen- 
clature is purely accidental, having been caused by the non-existence 
of telephonic communications during the foundation Period. Neverthe- 
less, nomen est omen. 

The C.S.U. does not lack internal conflicts. Leadership of the Party 
rests in the hands of Dr. Josef Muller, who has shown himself master in 
the art of controlling this complicated apparatus, whose wheels always 
threaten to run independently. Though one may not agree with Dr. 
Miiller in all things—the author sees the questions of D.P.s and restitu- 
tion in a different light—one cannot help being impressed by the diplo- 
matic skill, intelligence and human integrity of perhaps the most 
interesting of German politicians. Directly subordinate to Kanaris 
and Beck, and a personal friend of the Pope, he conducted the peace 
negotiations with the Western Powers in Rome. Müller knows the 
horrors of the concentration camps, and the tortures, and he stood 
twice under the gallows, on which his friends were hung before his eyes. 
Dr. Miiller’s political creed visualises Collectivism counterbalanced by 
Christian and Western culture—not in the narrow professional sense. 
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It may be assumed that, as a German and European federalist, he 
wishes to see Germany as a united force in a future federalist Europe. 
He does not want Bavaria to sulk in a corner, as previously, but to 
participate in the Frankfurt and Bonn assemblies, even under difficult 
circumstances. At the same time, both he and Prime Minister Dr. 
Ehard, who is striving for internal unity, support an undue measure of 
centralised power as well as a single Chamber parliament, and desire 
guarantees for a decisive share of parliamentary and practical responsi- 
bility to be given to the different Lander. 

As Minister of Justice and Deputy-Premier Dr. Miiller holds exten- 
sive powers which he exercises against such reactionary Frankfurt 
personalities as the Director of Agriculture, Dr. Hans Schlange- 
Schéningen. More difficult is the fight against revolutionary elements 
in his own party in Bavaria. Schaffer’s elimination terminated a crisis 
of many months. It remains to be seen, however, whether the forced 
resignation of the Party chairman for Upper Bavaria may not prove a 
Pyrrhic victory resulting in serious losses of membership. Secretary 
of State Schaffer remains a contested figure in the political life of 
Germany. His co-operation as leader of the Bavarian People’s Party 
with the German National Party had sinister consequences. The 
Americans appointed him as the first Prime Minister of Bavaria, but 
dismissed him very soon for non-compliance with their orders. Accus- 
tomed to fight with every means at his disposal, he accused Dr. Miiller 
of taking his orders from Karlshorst, the Russian headquarters. The 
Miiller fraction in the Diet is opposed by the rather strong wing led by 
Hundhammer, the super-clerical Minister of Education and an advocate 
of corporal punishment which has been reintroduced in the schools. 
He has so far not changed over to the Bavarian Party, as was frequently 
predicted. If, however, Schaffer should one day decide to revive the 
pre-Hitler Bavarian People’s Party, he might count on Hundhammer, 
Dr. Pfeiffer (Chief of the State Chancellery) and many other members 
of parliament belonging to this circle. 

At the local elections in May 1948 the Bavarian Party achieved 21 per 
cent. of all votes. This result is remarkable for two reasons. Firstly it 
existed as an official party only since 1946, and not more than a few 
weeks previously on a country-wide basis. Secondly, it had candidates 
in altogether twenty-six out of forty-three towns, and in forty-two out 
of 170 rural districts. After exploiting all possibilities it is expected to 
gain, instead of third place, second or even first. In many quarters the 
success of the Bavarian Party is explained as being due to clever 
propagandist exploitation of the general discontent. C.S.U. and S.P.D. 
are compromised by Frankfurt. The Frankfurt organisation, however, 
has failed to bring about a synthesis between the different authorities, 
notably in agriculture and industry. Leading positions are held by men 
of the so-called Reich bureaucracy whom Bavaria suspects of central- 
istic tendencies. The fact that big food deliveries were going from 
Bavaria to the North at a time when the monthly fat ration, now at 
500-600 grammes, was only 75 grammes, called forth popular polemics 
against the diversion of food to the Ruhr. At the same time Bavaria 
received unfair treatment in the distribution of vital raw materials, 
particularly coal. Her iron deficit is estimated at 100,000 tons. Even a 
man as reasonable as Prime Minister Ehard denounces the unfair advan- 
tages of the North Rhine-Westphalia district as a coal and industrial 
area. He does not want an agricultural monopoly for Bavaria, but 
demands likewise that the others should not hold a coal monopoly. 
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“ Bavaria for the Bavarians ” is one of the slogans of the Bavarian 
Party. Its geographical position alone compels this Southern German 
State to take the lion’s share among the countries in the American 
Zone of the refugees and the D.P.s. (In the whole of Germany, only 
Slesvig-Holstein is still less favourably placed.) In 1945 Munich had 
500,000 inhabitants. Although one-third of the Bavarian capital is 
destroyed, its population now numbers 800,000, while that of Berlin, 
for example, has diminished by one million. The population of Bavaria 
has increased from 74 to ro millions. There seems to be a never-ending 
influx of newcomers. Whenever one or the other camp has reached its 
normal strength it is again overcrowded a week or two later, up to 
five times its capacity. Conditions in hotels and public buildings con- 
verted into barracks make Gorki’s Doss-house pale in comparison. 
Billeting of refugees in private houses produces friction and enhances 
nationalist feelings. As in the tourist question, the Bavarian Party 
was compelled to proceed more carefully in connection with the 
refugee problem. It even organised special bodies to take care of these 
masses. Particularly moderate is the attitude taken towards the million 
Sudeten Germans who have even been promised full citizenship. This 
has important economic reasons. It is mainly through their initiative 
that Bavaria possesses 20,000 new small industrial enterprises, includ- 
ing glass, bobbinwork, stockings and musical instruments. The 
currency reform came as a great blow to this type of immigrant. They 
were obviously unable to hoard goods, which placed them at a dis- 
advantage against their local competitors and involved them in 
financial difficulties. Equally critical is the situation of widows and old 
people, who were forced to use up their savings or to sell their last 
belongings in order to live. They are now dependent on public assist- 
ance. This is the reverse of an otherwise almost universal improve- 
ment, which has also raised the general living standard to a material 
degree. 

If political propaganda is no longer directed so much against indivi- 
dual groups of refugees, it is all the more vehement in censuring the 
unjust distribution code. For instance, 500,000 Silesian refugees who 
had come to Bavaria prior to the capitulation were not included in the 
calculations. Bavaria received 61-8 per cent. of the total number of 
refugees, although she represents only 52-1 per cent. of the population 
total in the American Zone. The sharpest protests, however, are raised 
against the remaining 292,000 evacuees from Western Germany, 
especially the British Zone. Every non-Bavarian official provides 
material for polemics. The villages, too, are susceptible to agitation. 
Agriculture is still being subject to controls, while the trades are prac- 
tically free. The farmer feels that the existing price index is unfair to 
him. For example, he has to pay 6 DM. for a pitchfork, but receives 
only 10 DM. for a cwt. of wheat. Before the war shoeing a horse cost 
the equivalent of 30 Ib. of wheat—to-day it costs 14 cwt. The price of 
corn is below the world market level. 

All these factors show that skilful propaganda, making use of the 
present discontent for its own ends, will be easily successful. The 
Bavarian Party does not disdain any means of agitation. When its 
leader, Dr. Baumgartner—ex-Minister of Agriculture, and, as a C.S.U. 
heretic, so far the only representative of his Party in the Diet—makes a 
Landtag speech, the audience takes an active part and riots are the 
order of the day. Drinking parties or dances in national costume are 
held following public meetings, etc. 
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The forty members of the national executive include two clergymen, 
one princess, one trade union leader, one former concentration camp 
inmate, one Jew, industrialists, artisans, workers and peasants. The 
Party makes no anti-semitic propaganda and even requests Bavarian 
Jews not to emigrate. At the beginning the party seemed to pursue a 
line aimed not only at the restoration of all sovereign rights, but even 
at full independence. A radical wing under Professor Berr still holds 
this view. He rejects Bavaria’s inclusion in an all-German federation, 
but would welcome a union with Austria (whom he regards as closely 
akin) as nucleus of a European federation. 

The chairman of the Party imposed a speaking ban on Professor Berr. 
Though not a separatist, Dr. Baumgartner regards the German Reich 
as non-existent, both de jure and de facto. In his view, a German 
federation (according to the Stuttgart model with veto right of the 
individual Länder ministers) would only be the prelude to a European. 
To the former he would not concede any more of Bavaria’s sovereign 
rights than to the latter. He shows hardly a trace of German solidarity. 
Thus the Bavarian Party plans the formation of a University League 
for the purpose of preventing universities being filled with boys and 
girls from other States to the detriment of Bavarian students, 

One of the principal aims of the Bavarian Party is the State Presi- 
dency, so far frustrated by Dr. Josef Miiller. How far Dr. Baumgartner 
will be able to hold his own against more radical elements within the 
Party, like its founders Lallinger and Fischbacher, is difficult to foresee. 
His prestige has been raised by his audience with Pope Pius XII. Being 
financed by a Power which has always been interested in separatist 
trends in Germany, the Bavarian Party is in a favourable position from 
a material viewpoint as well. Its political opponents are hoping that the 
general economic rehabilitation will deprive’ it of its most effective 
means of propaganda. If Dr. Josef Miiller remains the strong man of 
the C.S.U., it seems probable that at the next elections to the Diet a 
coalition between the C.S.U. and the Bavarian Party may be avoided 
in favour of a C.S.U.-S.P.D. combination. In that event Bavaria may 
fulfil her mission as a balancing factor, paving the way to a constructive, 
non-radical federalist system. 

ALFRED JOACHIM FISCHER. 


` FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Moscow’s GAMBLE IN BUDAPEST. 


T now remains to be proved whether the bolshevic use of “ trial ” 

in court of those whom the Kremlin or its agents wish to liquidate 

has shot its bolt and at last is defeating its object. The case of 
Cardinal Mindszenty seems to have inflamed world opinion. The 
savage behaviour of the Communist authorities, their refusal to admit 
official British or United States observers at the proceedings in court, 
or to admit the several Western journalists commissioned to report 
them, the obviously trumped-up charges, the travesty of a judicial 
trial, the torture suffered by the Cardinal and his fellow accused, the 
crowning sentence of imprisonment for life (the horror of “ life ” in 
a bolshevic prison being too realistically apprehended by Western 
minds): all this conspired to rouse the conscience of the world. 
Meetings of protest, expressions of indignation, agitation for political 
action in the West, including the demand for the arraignment of 
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Hungary before the United Nations for transgression of the “human 
rights ” obligation formally incurred in her peace treaties, and similar 
manifestations of disquiet were to be seen everywhere in the world 
outside the Soviet-controlled territories. This was an upshot of vital 
import to the Soviets. 

The long series of former such trials by contrast seemed only mildly 
to interest the world at large. They were largely propagandist, and 
for exclusive use within the Soviet Union. Whether the victims were 
British engineers or Soviet leaders whom Stalin regarded as dangerous 
(to himself) the tactic was to accuse them of “ treason,” whether by 
plotting directly against the State or spying for a foreign Power, 
the object being the dual one of liquidating the accused persons and 
inculcating in the Russian masses the suspicion that Russia was 
surrounded with enemies, whence it was to be deduced that the said 
masses would out of their fear redouble their loyalty to Stalin. The 
accused victims regularly confessed their guilt, after the course of 
torture and drugging that is known to have been administered to 
them in advance, and the court proceedings were broadcast and 
filmed, so that the propaganda could reach its maximum range. 

But now there is something else afoot. The Kremlin has extended 
the scope of the tactic and has used it in effect to join battle with the 
Christian Church outside the Soviet frontiers. When the first skirmishes 
took place in Lithuania and four of the Roman hierarchy were 
deported (Archbishop Rheinys, and Bishops Borisevicius, Ramanauskas 
and Matulionis) little attention was stirred abroad. When Archbishop 
Stepinac of Jugoslavia was removed there was little reaction abroad 
except in the ranks of the Catholic Church throughout the world. 
But now a world-wide consciousness has been roused and trained 
upon this bolshevic tactic and upon the wicked cruelty incidental to 
' its execution. In every land west of the iron curtain the facts are 
now commonly known. The “man in the street” knows about 
actedron, that devilish drug which is administered to the victims 
before the trial ; and he even knows the kind of torture which precedes 
the drug. He does not know exactly how the drug and the torture 
can make a man confess his guilt of crimes he did not commit; but 
he does know that it isso. He deduces that something is afoot beyond 
the breaking down of a man’s resistance by the instrument of torture, 
and that the drug has the effect of paralysing the victim’s willpower 
and of making him react automatically to suggestions put to him, 
the main suggestion in this case being that he is guilty of the crimes 
alleged against him. Moreover Cardinal Mindszenty before his arrest 
issued a statement to put on record his awareness that when he was 
“tried” he would duly be made by the combined effect of torture 
and drug to confess his guilt ; and he warned everybody in advance 
to regard his confession of guilt, if it should be made, as “ null and 
void,” the product of the “ human frailty’ he knew only too well 
would be visited upon him. 

The trial duly took place in a “ People’s Court’ in Budapest in 
the first week of February and the Cardinal duly confessed his “ guilt.” 
But the very fulfilment of the upshot against which Cardinal 
Mindszenty had issued his warning constituted the strongest single 
fact in the whole case, and roused the anger of men and women all 
over the world against an organisation of human beings (human 
and inhuman too) who used torture and the destruction of the victim’s 
nerve-centre by drug as a means to their end. The kind of propaganda 
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to which the martyrdom of Cardinal Mindszenty gave rise was probably 
the most effective blow yet struck at Communist atheism and 
materialism. Once a crusade is started against a horrible case of 
inhumanity, no man can tell how or when it will end. All the channels 
of pressure, protest and agitation are filled overnight, and indignation, 
as it were, becomes epidemic. The men of the Kremlin have regularly 
used the tactic of public and publicised trial-cum-confession of victims 
marked down for liquidation over a long period of years. So far the 
purpose has been directed towards the deception and subjugation of 
people within the civil domain. As however the Communist empire 
swept westward and overran such countries as Lithuania, Poland, 
Slovakia, Jugoslavia and Hungary, where the Christian Church was 
a power in the land, it was inevitable that the central challenge and 
crisis could not long be delayed. 

It happens in the world that men and women have a dual allegiance, 
one to the State, the other to God. The critical and always disturbing 
question is where the one ends and the other begins: The Christian 
teaching provides the answer, fully acknowledging, and respecting 
what must be rendered unto Cesar, but adamant in insisting that the 
demands of Cæsar be not allowed to encroach upon the province of 
God. This is one of the oldest and most essential snags revealed in 
the history of civilisation. What is a “ traitor ” ? Cardinal Spellman, 
. Archbishop of New York, preaching on February 6th last in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on the “ mock trial” of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, while denouncing “ the world’s most fiendish, ghoulish 
men of Slaughter ” whose “‘ torturings and druggings ” had put their 
victim “beyond the reach of human help,” yet conceded the possi- 
bility that in this particular case the artificially induced confession of 
guilt might, albeit unintentionally on the part of the atheist torturer, 
give expression to an abiding truth. When Cardinal Mindszenty 
(said Cardinal Spellman) confessed to treason against the Communist 
government of Hungary, “he but professed loyalty to his country. 
If this be treason—to deny allegiance to an atheistic Communist 
government—then thank God that Cardinal Mindszenty confessed to 
treason, as would I if this free land of America were ever conquered,. 
by the demoniac people now using every foul means to overthrow 
our Republic.” The like challenge, namely; what constitutes the 
bounds of permissible loyalty to a State, was raised by the case of 
Archbishop Stepinac. 

When the political authority gets entirely beyond itself, and demands 
that its subjects abandon their religion, it becomes an obligation of 
conscience to become a “ traitor ” to that political authority. The 
assumption that a government can command the unlimited and uncon- 
ditional surrender of an individual conscience, and is entitled in the 
alternative to shoot the individual for “ treason,” is too preposterous 
even to need combating by argument. In the case of the Com- 
munists, whose ambition is nothing less than the total annexation 
of the world’s amenities, the total denial of human rights, including 
that of democratic election, and the total tyranny of themselves 
over the human race, the very idea of “treason” to them is non- 
sensical. To a conqueror who i imposes his sway by force the honourable 
obligation is precisely to be a “ traitor.” Such a qualification applies to 
Russia and to the countries of Eastern Europe annexed by Russia. When 
man has to choose between loyalty to God and to conscience on the one 
hand and to the political boss on the other, the answer is obvious. 
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It was inevitable therefore that sooner or later the issue between 
Communist atheism and Christian civilisation must come to a head. 
Communism cannot succeed in imposing or maintaining its sway 
unless Christianity be first suppressed; for Christianity enthrones 
the dignity and freedom of the individual personality, or soul, and 
the sovereignty of the individual conscience. That is why the Com- 
munists are anti-Christian. The methods adopted for the attempted 
suppression of Christianity. i in Lithuania and in Slovakia have already 
been described in these pages. In the case of Jugoslavia and Hungary 
the method is to arraign the Primate and to attempt incidentally 
to damage the faith of the people by making public spectacle of their 
Primate confessing abjectly to crimes of various sorts accused against 

This is the most dangerous thing (dangerous to themselves) the 
Communists have yet attempted. The world-wide crusade already 
excited against it is a mere foretaste of what is still to come. Quite 
apart from the elementary spiritual truth that we are all sustained 
by God, and that therefore we prosper only if we choose not to thwart 
God’s sustenance (whence it follows that the Communists from the 
start condemn themselves to ultimate failure), there is the common- 
place mundane experience of those who launch upon the unpromising. 
enterprise of persecuting the Church. Indeed, there are people who 
in increasing number observe with a sense of relief that the final and 
decisive stage of Communist aggression is reached when the issue is 
joined with the Christian Church. The result is a foregone conclusion. 
The student of affairs remembers Napoleon’s disastrous experience 
in that sense, the experience which prompted the witty Frenchman’s 
famous warning : qui mange du pape en meuri. 


THE NEED oF NEWS. 


In the streets of classical Athens (and the craving is characteristic 
of the modern Greek, too,) the cry was for news, for some new turn 
in the trend of affairs that would revive the jaded mind. Perhaps 
all people are like that, at all times. To-day the need is more than 
usually oppressive and urgent. The steady persistence of unrelieved 
bad “< news ” (which therefore is no news at all) from the four corners 
of the earth, the unchanging and sordid obsession with so revolting 
a form of human degradation as bolshevic Communism, the unanswered 
yearning for peace, the uniform lowness of quality, both intellectual 
and spiritual, in our public affairs: these things have a depressing 
effect on people’s moral, and we cry out for something new. The 
hold-up of the world at large by such a man as Joseph Stalin dams 
(temporarily) the very springs of hope, decency and good feeling which 
are normal to the human heart. The average man and woman lose 
patience and demand something a little more elevating and a little 
more interesting to occupy their minds. 

For instance, by no means for the first time in our contemporary 
experience, an attempt was lately made, or had the appearance of 
being made, to extract something new and hopeful from the mental 
resources of the said Joseph Stalin. The truth no doubt was, as it 
normally ‘is on such occasions, that Stalin sought the interview and 
prescribed the questions to be put to him. On January 27th last 
Mr. Kingsbury Smith, European general manager of the International 
News Service, apparently contrived to put four questions to Mr. Stalin, 
designed to encourage him to say something helpful in the existing 
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state of affairs. The questions, of course, were of the crude and 
elemental kind that seem to be dictated by that state of affairs. The 
first of them ran thus: “ Will the Soviet Government be ready to 
discuss the question of publishing, together with the United States 
Government, a declaration that neither Government has any intention 
of going to war against the other?” It is as though, in an individual 
analogy, one human being were to say to another: “ Will you be 
ready to discuss the question of publishing, together with myself, 
a declaration that neither of us has any intention of knocking the 
other’s head off ? ” 

If a diplomatic exchange of such a kind were to be enacted in, say, 
a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, it would be appropriate to the general 
pleasantry. In international affairs, however, the level of thought 
and accomplishment is so solemnly drab and so unfathomably low 
that any suggestion of humour would be choked at the source. Of 
all the paralytic and bankrupt answers that could have been thought 
of, Mr. Stalin’s answer, given and announced to the world on 
January 30th, after three days of cold deliberation, ran thus: “ The 
Soviet Government would be ready to consider the question of 
publishing such a declaration.” W. S. Gilbert’s resource in the comic 
could hardly have imagined such a gem. But gem though it would 
be in the comic field, it is quite other in that field of international 
affairs which strikes terror into the hearts of the suffering peoples. 
The other three questions—whether the Soviet Government would 
be prepared to consider gradual disarmament, to lift the Berlin 
blockade, and to meet Mr. Truman—are not worth quoting, nor are 
the answers. In the context of high diplomacy, as distinct from 
opéra bouffe, this is no laughing matter. Last summer a similar 
approach to Mr. Stalin, with the similar result, immediately preceded 
the Russian imposition of the blockade of Berlin—that incredible 
device, unprecedented even in the annals of high diplomacy, whereby 
the Kremlin sought to drive the Western Powers out of Berlin and 
to annex the city by the method of reducing two and a half million 
Germans to starvation. 

On this recent occasion the inevitable reaction in the West produced 
by Mr. Stalin's formule about peace, disarmament and the like was 
of course a heightened suspicion of his immediate intentions. The 
suspicion was partly due to the coincidence that even as Mr. Stalin 
propounded his answers to the American journalists’ questions, his 
propaganda launched a new and violent attack upon the Western 
Powers and the project of a Western Union, and his Ambassador in 
Oslo demanded of the Norwegian Government an explanation of 
Norway’s attitude to the projected North Atlantic pact, “having in 
mind ” as the Russian note menacingly put it, “ the circumstance 
that Norway has a common frontier with the Soviet Union.” The 
impression created in the West by the conjunction of the three streams 
of propaganda and diplomacy from Moscow was that the object was 
to undermine the Atlantic pact. 

Volumes could be written, and the equivalent of volumes was duly 
and promptly written in the newspapers of the United States, Britain, 
France and Western Germany, about the patent insincerity of the 
Soviet Union in the realm of international peace. If Stalin wanted 
peace, why did he persist in the blockade of Berlin and in his untruthful 
and poisonous propaganda against the West; if he wanted disarma- 
ment, why did he refuse all information about his own armaments 
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when the facts were not concealed about the armaments of the West ? 
And so on, ad nauseam. 

It is the nauseating factor that does the harm to the general state of 
mind. Among individuals, there is to be found almost invariably a 
spirit of mutual kindness, understanding and decency which contrasts 
sharply with this baffling and chronic opposite that seems to be the 
motive in international relationships. To say that human beings do 
not deserve their political leaders cannot quite be true; for the 
politicians too are human beings, and the masses of people, if they 
asserted themselves, could certainly force something better to the 
top. It is the madness that seems fatally to be the essence of politics 
in the international scope that offers the challenge to our intelligence. 
It almost passes belief that such things occur, and are allowed to 
occur, as do occur in the relations of nations. 

Is it, for instance, beyond the sum of man’s resources to solve such 
a problem as that of Palestine ? Why should it not be possible for 
Christians and Moslems, Jews and Arabs, to live together, to each 
other’s advantage, in one land? How comes it that the political 
leaders in Pakistan can accuse the Western leaders of injustice and 
moral error in recognising de jure an Israeli administration which has 
gatecrashed into an Arab land? Why do many British people 
sympathise more with the Arabs than with the Jews when many 
United States citizens sympathise more with the Jews than with the 
Arabs? Why do the Jews, who for a generation have been helped 
by the British Government to obtain their “home” in Palestine, 
turn upon and bite the hand that helped them, and offer themselves, 
through the acceptance of arms from the Skoda works, as instruments 
of Russian designs ? Are the Jews, who two thousand years ago refused 
to accept Christ as the Messiah and crucified Him in this very land of 
Palestine, to-day enacting a second betrayal by throwing open the 
Holy Places themselves to the atheist marauder of Moscow? Why 
is the oil of the Middle East, so important to the trade of the world, 
yet so glittering a prize for such as base their worldly ambitions upon 
strategic assets, allowed to be so constant a disturber of the peace ? 

It is surely necessary only to ask such questions for the answers 
to define themselves. Palestine in the political point of view is a 
microcosm of the world of politics. The motives of the several parties 
who jostle and scramble are in the main materialist ; and materialist 
motives, being of the earth earthy, can lead to no other than an 
earthy and unsatisfactory end. Why, for instance—let the question 
be honestly faced—-did Britain thirty years ago espouse the Zionist 
cause, if it was not that thereby it was hoped to exclude finally the 
ascendancy in that land of Germany’s ally, Turkey, to win Jewish 
support in the defeħce of the Canal Zone against Turkish attack, 
and to reap the lasting help and friendship of a putatively grateful 
Israel, in the exclusively materialist cause of defeating Germany in 
war? And now we find that having been a foremost instrument 
in installing the Jews in Palestine—for the materialist purpose 
aforesaid—-we have installed a potential enemy and a potential 
ally of our new main enemy, and have antagonised those Arabs whose 
oil is another of our materialist concerns. . 

Materialist motives produce materialist results, which in the nature 
of things are no more substantial than the “ mist unrolled on the 
morning wind.” For the essence of human welfare and achievement 
is of other substance. Be as obstinate as we may, as pig-headed, as 
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bent upon the materialist mirage, the truth comes regularly back and 
hits at us. It is not through the materialist competition of greedy 
rivalries that we can satisfy even our materialist appetites. We may 
defeat the Kaiser and we find, even from a materialist point of view, 
that we have merely impoverished ourselves and, to boot, produced 
another enemy waiting to be defeated. We may then defeat the new 
“ bad man ” and we find that we have not only by now impoverished 
ourselves to the very verge of extinction but have-produced a third 
enemy in his turn waiting to be defeated. Each of them emerges 
more formidable than the one that went before. And by now we 
know from our experience that if we launch upon the adventure of 
defeating Stalin, too, as we defeated the Kaiser and Hitler before him— 
at any rate by the old materialist methods—we shall this time really 
have committed suicide as a civilisation and reaped the full logic of 
our materialism. 

The news after all would be good, if we would but see it and take 
it. If, in a general revulsion of motives, it were at last recognised 
that such politics as to our cost we have experienced i in the past half 
century could encompass no other end than disaster, and that after 
all our actions must be spiritual in motive if they are to prosper, 
then there would indeed be news in the offing. 


East VERSUS WEST. 


After the debate on Palestine that took place in the House of 
Commons on January 26th last, the British Government somewhat 
lamely, and as though yielding to the pressure of its own Socialist 
dissidents, announced its de facto recognition of Israel. That particular 
debate gave little cause for satisfaction in any quarter. Mr. Bevin 
plodded with his usual stodge and courage through the treacherous 
surroundings, being baited and bedevilled for his very refusal to 
betray the Arabs any more than they had already been betrayed. 
The incident of the shot-down British planes which unwisely were 
sent in search of information over the Jewish-Egyptian battle area 
weighed heavily against him and created a heated atmosphere in 
which the general fairness of his argument was robbed of the appre- 
ciation it deserved. Why have so many Powers rushed, and the 
British Government been dragged, into recognition of Israel—of a 
self-asserted administration which has flouted the United Nations and 
ridden roughshod over Arab rights: has indeed committed horrible 
injustices and cruelties upon thousands of innocent Arabs ? 

The short answer is that a muddled competition has begun for 
Jewish support in the gigantic conflict now foreshadowed between the 
East and the West of the world. The recent fall of China to the Com- 
munist invader—for such is the fact, though the consummation be 
not yet formulated—is of an immense potentiality in the general 
situation. Russia now controls the 400 million Chinese people and 
their resources. The fate of South-east Asia, including Burma, Siam, 
Indo-China, Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, in some ways more 
important than China herself, is poised in the balance. Communist 
disturbances in those countries are a pointer of the general Com- 
munist design. French troops in Indo-China and Dutch troops in 
Indonesia are standing by in large numbers. A conference of the 
Asiatic nationalities has taken place in Delhi with a clearly anti- 
Western result, the while the United Nations (now in effect an 
exclusively Western organisation) has thrown its moral support into 
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the Communist scale against the Christian Netherlands and still 
keeps at arm’s length that Christian Spain which on the prompting of 
commonsense should be a powerful Western element in the defence 
against Communism. 

The Palestine gamble risks the forcing of the Arab .peoples into an 
anti-Western camp, co-belligerent, as it were, with the Russian-directed 
Communists whose bid is to annex the entire East. While the Jews 
are being wooed by the West, they are receiving arms from the 
Russian-controlled Skoda works of Bohemia, and it is doubtful on 
which side they will ultimately throw their ‘weight. At this time any 
attempt to diagnose what precise tendency is implied in the aggregate 
of these scattered events, beyond the clear immediate accession of 
material strength to the world-wide Communist aggression, is fore- 
‘doomed to failure because the scene is confused and the Western 
motives mixed. 

There are those who believe that China is not only a mirage, but a 
fatal mirage, for themen of the Kremlin, the calculation being that 
the basic Chinese, character and religious tradition are so radically 
and impregnably ° ‘individualist that any attempt at the imposition 
of Communist tyranny is doomed from the start. In sheer numbers 
the Chinese constitute far too big a part—about one-fifth—of the 
human race for effective “liquidation” of the normal bolshevic 
pattern to be even contemplated. As Greece of old stooped to conquer 
imperial Rome, China to-day may well be stooping to conquer both 
imperial and Communist Moscow ; ‘and we may yet be able to apply 
to modern China the well-remembered epigram of Horace: ‘ The 
captive led captive her savage conqueror.” 

It so often happens in history and in commonplace human experience 
that those whose imagination is as vivid as their faith is dim unneces- 
sarily torture themselves with foreboding of disaster. It may be the 
case superficially that Moscow at this moment has apparently con- 
quered more than half of Asia and more than half of Europe; but 
how often must it be necessary for history to remind us that such 
expansion is a source, not of strength, but of weakness? When 
Hitler stood at Calais and gazed upon the white cliffs of Dover he was 
at his weakest, as history was so soon to prove. When Stalin unfurls 
his red rag in Peking and in Nanking, he invites a reaction of an 
intensity he cannot—having broken away from the source of human 
intelligence—foresee. The resources’of the human spirit are not to 
be despised. We cannot know exactly how this evil thing now. abroad 
in the world will encompass its own undoing ; but every man whose 
commonsense, faith, and appreciation of experience are intact, knows 
that every evil thing in the end does inexorably destroy itself. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

February 11th, 1949. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES.* 


All who are interested in the study of human development welcome new 
light thrown on that nomadic people of the Stone Age, the Australian 
Aborigines. If, as it is feared, they are doomed to extinction by the coming of 
the white man, evidence of their intricate social system, customs, languages 
and ceremonies will have been preserved by anthropologists and scientists. 
To the author of Aranda Tradittons a deep debt is owed for his painstaking 
research and detailed information about the group of a tribe once the owners 
of the vast region in the very centre of the continent. Mr. Strehlow is the son ` 
of the Lutheran Director of the Hermannsburg Mission to the Aborigines, and 
here he was born and brought up. To say that Hermannsburg is near the 
lonely township of Alice Springs means that it lies a few hundred miles over 
rocks and sand from this point in Central Australia. The legends and sacred 
chants which the author collected were recorded to him not in broken Eng- 
lish but in Aranda, direct from dictation by the natives, as by reason of his 
birth and upbringing he was even able to think in Aranda. Their language, 
he explains, is an instrument of great strength and beauty and able to rise 
to heights of feeling. Many of the sacred chants are lost irrecoverably because 
with the coming of the white man those which contained for them magic 
potency were guarded by older men, and never passed on to the younger, 
who were in contact with the invaders of their ceremonial centres. The older 
men “‘ refused to part with the sacred traditions of their forefathers ” except 
to those who venerated their beliefs. Some preferred to take the cult of their 
ancestors with them into the grave. The customs and traditions which it was 
possible to collect are described in this most interesting book, the result of 
three papers, one of which was written for the English Association. We learn 
of the sacred power with which natives imbue physical objects, stones, trees, 
and earth mounds, all instinct to them with life-giving properties ; of their 
belief in reincarnation ; and of the authors’ theories on their faith in animal 
symbolism. Readers cannot but be fascinated by this work on the Australian 
natives, who, it is surmised by another authority, had their origin on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, who came as a Stone Age people, and because 
of their long isolation, and also because their island continent possessed no 
animals that could be domesticated nor plants that could be cultivated, 
remained Stone Age nomadic hunters, whilst other branches of the human 
race, unbeknown to them, progressed along the road of civilisation. 

THEODORA ROSCOE. 


PATTERN OF SOVIET DOMINATION.+ f 

Stanislaw Mikolajczyk’s Pattern of Soviet Domination is far more than a 
record of the past decade of Polish history and of his own réle as Prime 
Minister and leader of its largest political party, the Peasants’ Party. It is 
also a revelation of war-time leadership: no more dramatic account of 
Stalin and Churchill at the conference table has ever been given. Moreover, 
this record of courage in the face of torture, persecution mean and foul, 
cannot but affect permanently the history of our times. The historian of 
war-time diplomacy will find here all relevant records of Anglo-Polish and 
Russo-Polish relations. Mikolajczyk, Poland’s war-time Premier after the 
death of Sikorsky, held out for the Riga frontiers of his country and refused, 
to the last, to bind himself prior to the general peace conference. He does 
not know why, at Teheran, this principle of no frontier changes before the 
end of hostilities was forsaken by Churchill and Eden. The following year, 
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1944, he was summarily called to Moscow, there to listen to Churchill’s 
formal acceptance of the Curzon Line and to hear Stalin interrupt his, 
Mikolajczyk’s, arguments with the words: “ I want no argument.” The two 
Western Premiers, Churchill and Mikolajczyk, then met for their stormiest 
encounter ; the British Premier raged, charging his opposite number with 
being callous and criminal in his obstinacy. Mikolajezyk, stung and hurt, 
sneered at Churchill's offer of a British guarantee : “I prefer to die, fighting 
for the independence of my country, rather than be hanged later by the , 
Russians in full view of your British Ambassador! ” Both were almost in 
tears when they took back what they had said. 

Having resigned his Premiership in November 1944 Mikolajczyk took what 
must have been a fearful decision even in the life of one to whom the threat of 
death—and torture—became an everyday occurrence: he joined the 
Moscow-nominated “ Poles ” of Lublin association and entered the so-called 
“ Provisional Government ” decided'upon by Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt 
at Yalta. He went while his friends of the Home Army were judicially 
murdered. He hoped—and he proved right in this—to be able to repatriate 
the one and a half million Poles dispersed in Siberia and the four or more 
millions from the territories annexed by the Soviet Union. His home- 
coming prevented death and slaughter on a gigantic scale. There was no 
doubt that his party could claim the overwhelming support of the Polish 
nation. Hence, step by step, it was destroyed by the standard methods of 
Communist gangsterdom. We all know the horror of the police State with its 
nightly orgies of political murder and torture : but here, for the first time, we 
see a leading politician hot on the heels of these gangs, raising his voice of 
protest in public, in Parliament, even in a secret communication to Stalin 
(whom he besieged to put an end to it, and thus to save Russo-Polish friend- 
ship) and finally, just before he is clubbed to death, to take this record of 
human depravity out of Eastern Europe so that the world may know, must 
understand and is enabled to act. This is a book breath-taking in its sober. 
marshalling of the facts. Some of its incidents are of rare dramatic intensity, 
yet it is written simply and artlessly. Our weakness in the face of so much 
human misery under Communist domination must fill us with shame, if not 
anger. What makes the book doubly important, however, is the realisation 
that men cannot live under such conditions for any length of time. 

| F. W. PICK. 


FRANCE IN 1913-14. ' 

Maurice Paléologue is the best writer among the French diplomatists and , 
statesmen who have recorded their reminiscences of the days before and 
during the first world war. He lived to see the second world war, and died, 
after the liberation of Paris, in November 1944, in his eighty-sixth year. In 
his last years he prepared some manuscripts for publication after his death, 
among them his diary of 1913 and 1914 which has now been published.* After 
having served five years as French Minister in Sofia he was recalled to the 
Quai d’Orsay as Director of Foreign Affairs in January 1912 by his friend 
Poincaré, then Foreign Minister, and remained there till February 1914, when 
he became Ambassador in St. Petersburg as successor of Delcassé. His diary 
gives a very vivid and interesting picture of the feeling in these last months 
before the war among the leading French politicians, diplomatists and 
generals. The prevailing feeling was the growing conviction that the catas- 
trophe of a European war was drawing irresistibly nearer. This state of affairs 
reached its culmination when he received in November 1913 Jules Cambon’s 
famous report about the Kaiser’s and Moltke’s fateful talk with King Albert 
of Belgium, which was published at the beginning of the war'in the French 
Yellow Book. One sees again how damaging to Germany was the irrepressible 
loquacity of William II. Pichon, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, said after 
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reading Cambon’s report: “ Nous n'avons plus le droit de nous faire aucune 
illusion. Guillaume a pris le soin de nous avertir lui-même ; la guerre est 
désormais inevitable.” All Pichon’s successors, before whom Paléologue laid 
this report, had the same impression. Paléologue himself had it in his mind 
when, on leave in Paris from St. Petersburg in June 1914, he declared that he 
would resign his post as Ambassador if the three years’ service were not 
retained by the new Viviani Cabinet. There are many interesting sketches 
of French statesmen. As a permanent official who had to introduce successive 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs to the work of their department, Paléologue was 
often shocked by their want of knowledge. Nobody was more ignorant than 
Briand when he became Prime Minister in February 1913, but he impressed 
Paléologue strongly by his“ étonnante faculté d’assimilation” ; hedidnotstudy 
questions, he mastered them by discussion. Delcassé, of course, was an expert. 
The author, who was his collaborator in his heyday, 1898-1905, admired him 
very much then, but in the period under discussion he was more critical. 
He calls him mysterious and confesses that the longer he knew him the less 
he understood him. Among the Ambassadors Iswolsky is his béte notre—an 
intriguer, unreliable and vain to a degree. On the other hand the German 
Ambassador Schoen is always helpful and does his best to find a peaceful 
way out of difficult or dangerous situations. But the diary does not merely 
register political events and discussions. There are, some attractive pages 
which recall once more the intellectual and social life of Paris before the wars. 
ERICH Eyck. 


GOD MADE THE COUNTRY.* 


This book is an attractive collection of literary and biographical essays, 
- describing the reactions of poets and literary men and women to rural 
surroundings. The range is wide. Mr. Booth opens with the farmer-poet 
Hesiod, of the eighth century B.c., a possible contemporary of Homer ; and 
there is Horace on his Sabine farm and Virgil with his portrait of a Roman 
easant. Passing to France, we find Madame de Sévigné in her retreat at 
Rochers, and Voltaire at Cirey. Cowper is pictured at Olney, and the 
Wordsworths at Grasmere. Nathaniel Hawthorne on his Concord farm, and 
Tolstoy on his vast Russian estates are all intimately described, besides many 
others whose works are familiar to us. 

The inference from this array of country seekers is, first, that disillusion- 
ment with the social world, a world which in most cases they had adorned, 
drove them to the peace and seclusion that the country provides; and 
secondly, that some of the best intellectual work has been produced when the 
country was exchanged for the town. True it is that in their rural homes these 
men and women attracted around them minds which kept their own alight ; 
for mental stimulus was not lacking. Many solitudes were shared with 
persons possessing the highest literary or scientific qualities. Mr. Booth 
attributes the turn to the land in the eighteenth century more to affectation 
than affection. Grottoes and false ruins, shepherdesses and fétes champétres 
reflect this opinion. Beneath the fashionable vogue of that period, was there 
not a genuine nostalgia for life in the country? To Cowper he attributes 
“ verse that brought nature back into English poetry.” This book is a rich 
and satisfactory repast. It is informative as well as entertaining and, with 
its extensive notes, will be welcomed by educational authorities. It has come 
at a time of national upheaval when men’s thoughts are turning to the land, 
and it endorses Voltaire’s advice : “ Fall in love with the land, it will requite 
you.” 

THEODORA. ROSCOE. 


* God Mads the Country. By Edward Townsend Booth Cassell, 12s. 6d. 
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THE ATLANTIC PACT AND AFTER.* 


HE North Atlantic Pact, which we may now expect with some- 
thing like certainty, is a policy which commands in the Western 

world almost universal support, and even enthusiasm. And 
deservedly so. Like the Marshall plan, it makes an epoch in American ' 
history, it contributes to the concord of the civilised world, it probably 
averts, or at least staves off for a generation or two, the threat of an 
absolute collapse of ordered society. Believers in the campaign for 
world peace must give it a whole-hearted welcome. Yet, here again, like _ 
the Marshall plan, it is a confession of weakness and, for the time being, Yi 
of defeat. How strange it would have seemed before 1914 for all the 
Great Powers of Europe to admit that without large-scale alms from 
the United States they could not escape economic ruin, or that, even 
united, they could not defend themselves! After 1919 believers in 
world peace had hopes which were reasonable, though they were not 
realised ; such hopes are neither realisable nor reasonable in 1949. 

After the First World War we did generally believe that the world 
with one mind wanted peace. President Wilson put the peace-lovers 
at go per cent. of the whole. German militarism had been struck down ; 
the Weimar Republic seemed sincere and we did not realise its weak- 
ness. Italy and Japan were among the victors and had no visible Y 
reason for discontent. True, the U.S.A. and Russia were not members 
of the League, but neither showed any sign of aggressiveness. The 
occasional differences on the Council of the League were chiefly 
bickerings between Britain and France, who were after all united in 
fundamentals, both of them Liberal, peace-loving and civilised. 

In 1946 it was very different. There was again a League or an 
organisation of United Nations ; the United States, whose absence had 
fatally weakened the League, was now in as a founder-member. So was 
Russia. The new organisation had far greater resources than the old 
one. It had learnt valuable lessons from its predecessor’s experience. 

All looked well, and it took Europe some time to recognise the fact that 
the greatest Power in Europe, with a seat and a right of veto on the 
Security Council of the U.N., was fundamentally committed to a policy 
contrary to the U.N., contrary to world recovery and to peace. It is 
shallow to speak of the conflict as a clash between socialism and 
capitalism; the differences between those vague terms are only 
differences of degree, and the Kremlin describes all States outside the 
Russian area as “‘.capitalist,” “ fascist ” or “ imperialist ” indifferently. va 
There are here, I think, two sources of danger, each separately serious 
and the two united terrible. First, there is Russian nationalism, always 
strong and now morbidly exaggerated. The rulers of the Kremlin, 
after a bloody and triumphant revolution followed by a bloody and 
triumphant war, together with a far from bloodless elimination of all 
their personal enemies or political rivals, seem to be almost insanely 
flushed with pride and ambition and disregard of human life. Added 
to that is their peculiar creed or mystique of world-hatred which has no 
relation to the theory of socialism or communism, but is a separate 
* This article was written before the publication of the text of the North Atlantic Pact. 
VOL. CLXXV. I3 
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morbid growth. It arose under a régime of “ despotism tempered by 
assassination,” and has been formulated fram the beginning by exiles 
and conspirators, men whose chief motive was hatred for the society in 
which they lived. Marx, Bakunin, Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin and the rest 
were all reared in this atmosphere of persecution, hatred and civil war, 
not a soil from which any wholesome civic policy could spring. The 
world was their enemy as imperial Russia had been. “ The existence 
of the Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist States for any long 
time is unthinkable. One or other must triumph in the end. And 
before that end supervenes a series of frightful collisions between the 
. Soviet Republic and bourgeois States is inevitable.” That is Lenin, 
quoted by Mr. Bevin in the U.N. Assembly. There may be an interval 
before the final catastrophe, but it must not be a peaceful interval. In 
Stalin’s Principles of Leninism (1947) it is explained that every trouble 
or strain or sedition that may weaken any bourgeois nation must be 
diligently encouraged. In February, 1948, he writes to Tito: “ Com- 
munist parties can live and develop only in open warfare against the 
enemies of communism.” The only reason why the communist parties 
in Italy and France had not seized the government was that “ unfor- 
tunately the Soviet armies could not give the French and Italian parties 
the same assistance ” as they had given in Jugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia. When one of the chief Powers in the U.N. entertains these 
sentiments towards all its non-subject colleagues it is not much good 
speaking of “ United Nations ” or hoping for immediate world peace. 
One can only hope that such states of mind are too morbid to last. 

Proposals to amend the Charter by abolishing or drastically modifying 
the veto clause (Article 27, 3) are mere waste of time. That cannot be 
done because Russia does not wish it done; and if it were done it 
‘would make little difference. It is not the provisions of the Charter 
that do the harm ; it is the fact that Russia and her associates desire a 
world revolution, and in particular that they are working industri- 
ously for the ruin of all “capitalist ” communities, especially the 
United States and the British Commonwealth. The decent British 
mind finds it difficult to believe such things. It does not read Stalin’s 
book, just as it did not read Hitler’s. And even if it opens such a book 
it soon turns aside, murmuring perhaps that the man must have been 
very excited when he wrote it, or that “ These Slavs do talk hot air!” 
The profound difference between the British and Russian attitude is 
well illustrated by an extract discovered by Sir Alfred Zimmern in a 
little Russian guide-book for the conduct of Russian revolutionaries in 
this country ; they are advised not to kill policemen even if they find 
one alone. The ordinary people will take the side of the police ! 

Thus the old Russian nationalism and lust for power, stimulated by 
success and guided by the savage ethic of civil war, is enough to make 
Russia with her satellite fringe a formidable danger to civilisation. But 
it is, as we all know, rendered doubly dangerous by its appeal to the 
spirit of class hatred and rebellion everywhere, disguised as sympathy 
with the oppressed. Hitler had no “ fifth column ” to help him except 
where there was an organised German community. Russia has a “ fifth 
column ” everywhere, as well as a system of thought which rejects all 
religion as the invention of reactionary priests and all principles of right 
and wrong as the uncriticised tradition of bourgeois capitalism. It is 
a symptom not quite unmexampled in history, but surely abnormal 
and unwholesome, that communist parties in every country of Europe 
have either announced publicly or at least whispered in private that in 
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case of a Russian army appearing on the border they would, like the 
communists of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and the Balkans, 
take the side of the enemy, and carry the organised working class with 
them. The chief danger here is not what they might actually be able to 
do if the occasion arrived ; it is that the fear and despondency which 
they create in every country may prevent the formation of any firm 
front against Soviet aggression. 

That front must be made. It ought to have been the U.N. Security 
Council; but-if the above analysis, or anything like it, is true, the 
Security Council has failed us. Even if the analysis were quite wrong 
the actual proceedings of the Council with its failure to produce a 
U.N. Force, a Disarmament Convention, or any system for the inspec- 
tion and control of the atom bomb, would be enough to show that in 
the military sphere, where unanimity is essential, the U.N. Council 
simply does not work. The obvious alternative is Lord Cecil’s “ Emerg- 
ency Policy,” a binding treaty to be signed by all members of U.N. 
who are willing to sign, “ to take all necessary steps for preventing or 
putting a stop to aggressive war.” Another way to the same end has 
been, for various reasons, preferred by the Western governments, of 
which the first step, and an absolutely decisive step, is the North 
Atlantic Pact. The exact terms are not published or even definitely 
agreed ; but presumably it will be a “ regional pact,” for “ collective 
self-defence,” such as is provided for in Articles 51-54 of the U.N. 
Charter, and will include Great Britain, the States of Western Europe, 
the United States and Canada. Roughly speaking all these will be 
bound to use their united strength to prevent or resist an armed attack 
on any one of them. 

Two difficulties have to be met. There is the well-known difficulty 
with the American Constitution, which allows no treaty to be made 

J except by a two-thirds majority of the Senate. That is how the League 
of Nations was lost. Here, however, there will probably be no trouble. 
More than two-thirds of the Senate are in favour of some sort of Atlantic 
Pact, and Mr. Acheson and Mr. Vandenberg seem confident of finding a 
form that will be satisfactory. The second difficulty is that the Presi- 
dent cannot, like the King of England, declare war. That can only be 
done by Congress, both houses in agreement; and at first sight it 
looks as if any effective pact must imply an engagement by the Execu- 
tive that, if Western Europe is invaded, the U.S.A. will immediately 
declare war. This looks serious; but, as a distinguished ‘American 
jurist has expressed it, American lawyers have a good deal of experience 
in dealing with the Constitution when the Constitution seems disposed 
to prevent the American people from doing what it thinks right. One 
possible point to consider is that, though the President cannot declare 
war or promise to declare war, he is Commander-in-Chief and has a 
right to station the United States forces in such places as he thinks 
suitable. If they happened to be attacked, or of course if there were any 
attack on United States territory, he would clearly be justified in 
taking the necessary protective action, which a decision of Congress 

J would in due time transform into war. All constitutions have hidden 
traps of one kind or another, since it is not possible to provide for all 
the situations that may occur in the relations between hundreds of 
millions of men; but competent nations do not allow themselves to 
be caught. The vitally important fact is that the American people do 
see now what they failed to see in 1918 and 1938, that isolation is no 
longer possible, and that in the danger that now threatens Christian 
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civilisation North America and Western Europe stand for the same 
cause. It is rather curious to reflect how, quite a short time ago, the 
ordinary American was apt to look on the world as chiefly divided into 
two systems, free progressive America and old retrograde Europe, 
whereas now he sees that the. difference he once thought vital is really 
trifling and the two systems form a great unity threatened by the 
same formidable peril. l 

The North Atlantic Pact will be in form a “ regional agreement,” 
but the region concerned will be a remarkably wide one; one would 
not be surprised to find that its effect extends not merely from San 
Francisco to Berlin but from New Zealand to Ankara. It must almost 
certainly lead in due course to a Pacific Pact and a Mediterranean 
Pact. This policy, effectively carried out, ought to provide us not with 
complete peace, but with the first requisite for peace, military security. 
It is really the old “ balance of power,” with the balance on the side of 
law and against aggression. Russia has a well-armed and closely 
organised force of satellites or allies, vast multitudes of obedient 
subjects, and fifth columns in every country from France to Korea. 
They will certainly give trouble, but are probably not able to risk 
complete war with any chance of success against the immense industrial . 
and scientific resources of the West. We shall have an “ interim,” not 
to prepare for Armageddon in orthodox Marxist style, but to see 
whether we cannot build up some approach to a peaceful and con- 
tented world. 

For, apart from the threat of a third world war, there is another grim 
fact to be faced. The present generation has a much worse world to 
deal with than that which followed the First World War. The horrors of 
the Second World War, following on those of Nazism and of the Bol- 
shevik revolution, have shattered men’s faith in civilisation and in 
human nature itself. History has taught us long since that neither 
religious orthodoxy nor personal piety nor noble principles nor.respect- 
able habits can prevent men from committing devilish cruelties upon 
their enemies. But we did think that we had outgrown such things ; 
we were at last humane and enlightened and therefore safe. Well, we 
are clearly not safe. Furthermore, it is Europe, the very centre of 
civilisation, that has been most corrupted. Culture has been lowered 
and almost destroyed in the leading nations of Europe. Freedom has 
been largely destroyed, and where it has been saved it was largely 
saved by underground resistance and conspiracy, producing a brave 
but unscrupulous and semi-criminal class, which became a model for 
youth to admire. Outside Europe also the wars have produced another 
great world change, which one might perhaps call the dethronement of 
Christendom. 

At the beginning of the century and perhaps as late as 1938 the 
Western or Christian nations were the unquestioned leaders of the 
world; not only in power, wealth and knowledge, but in political 
wisdom and moral integrity. In humanity and justice, too, the stan- 
dards of the Christian nations were generally recognised as higher than 
those of the vast masses of humanity which had not inherited the 
tradition, both spiritual and material, which derives from Athens, 
Jerusalem and Rome. Even in the great Oriental civilisdtions the 
leading thinkers were Western trained and spoke English. Men like 
Gandhi, Nehru and Tagore were masters of Western culture; the 
Chinese reformers, from Sun Yat Sen onwards, looked for ideas to 
England and America; Japan made her astonishing rise in the world 
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by her study of Western science. This leadership has to a great extent 
been lost. The first shock no doubt came with the defeat of Russia by 
Japan in 1905, with its startling discovery, immensely.deepened in 
1939, that coloured men and Asiatics could, after all, sometimes beat 
white Europeans. The utter exhaustion after the Second World War 
of what used once to be the Great Powers seemed to take away Europe’s 
claim to imperial strength ; the almost incredible horrors of that war, 
and the moral and cultural degradation which accompanied it, silenced 
her claim to moral superiority. From large parts of Asia, wisely or 
almost compulsorily, British authority has retreated, in some places 
with deplorable results. In Indonesia and Cochin China the position 
of Holland and France is, to say the least, unstable. Western ideas have 
lost their power in China. I move with hesitation on such uncertain 
and dangerous ground. But I note Pandit Nehrw’s call of “ Asia for the 
Asiatics ” and his statement that the presence of a European army 
anywhere on Asiatic soil is an insult to the whole of Asia (New York 
Times, July 25th-29th, 1947). This is a very serious statement, since 
all nationalism breeds trouble, yet it brings in some ways a comforting 
message. An India proud of her independence will not tolerate the 
intrusion of foreign communism, and the example of India will prob- 
ably have great influence further east. The present friendship of both 
Pakistan and India with Britain and their intimate acquaintance with 
„British methods will be great elements of stability. My anxiety is of 
‘another sort. I ask myself how long the vast barbaric millions of Asia 
will continue to be guided by men so deeply impregnated by Western 
culture as Nehru and other nationalist leaders, and what will happen 
when Asia is really governed by “ Asiatic ideas ” with Asiatic standards 
of justice and administration. The moral I draw is not to recommend 
any European interference with Asia. It is, to emphasise the necessity 
of self-criticism and moral regeneration in Europe itself. Immunity. 
from war can be almost assured by the North Atlantic Pact. Economic 
recovery can be made possible by Marshall Aid. But Europe herself 
must make the effort to rise out of her slough of feuds and revenges, 
class feuds, party feuds and feuds of nation against nation. I am not 
asking for any fundamental change in human nature; only for the 
recovery and further development of something we have once known, 
a life without terrorism, without torture chambers, without spies and 
informers, without underground conspiracies, judges subject to the 
executive, and tribunals constituted to condemn the innocent. It is 
all written in the draft convention of the U.N. Assembly Committee 
on Human Rights, a code which could reasonably be enforced as the 
law of Western Europe, however impossible it might remain in other 
parts of the world. That is no wild hope ; if realised it would give us a 
strong self-respecting civilisation, extending over the area covered by 
the Atlantic Pact and based on the Hellenic or Christian tradition. 
It would regain the respect of the world and attract by its moral 
leadership the confidence of nations now hesitant and distracted. 
There can be no real peace for the world while one large group of 
governments is actively planning the downfall of the rest. The regional 
pacts are interim safeguards ; and the interim must be used for per- 
sistentlybuilding up the habit of international co-operation and helping 
the Kremlin to become less like a gang of successful conspirators and 
more like the government of a normal civic community. Fortunately 
the immense undertakings of the Economic and Social Council, in- 
cluding the organisations for health, for education, for food and agri- 
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culture, for European recovery, for the relief of refugees, the protection 
of children and the like, are not, like disarmament and the treatment of 
the atom bomb, dependent upon world unanimity. They are in 
operation already, a gigantic enterprise, among such nations as are 
willing to co-operate. They are gradually removing the effects of war 
and building up the general contentment that makes for peace. They 
are all, as Mr. Churchill has said, pillars to uphold the great edifice of 
world peace. Neither must be forgotten. You can have no dome 
without pillars to support it, but pillars without the dome have little 
meaning. 
GILBERT MURRAY. 


SWEDISH NEUTRALITY. 


HE technique of the fatt accompli is a tool of dictators, the 
only people who up to the present time have understood the 
value of a blow of the fist on the table at the decisive moment. 
The accomplished facts with which Hitler faced Europe found it in a 
complete state of unpreparedness up to the very moment when he was 
able to occupy Czechoslovakia owing to the lack of psychological 
intuition. Later on, he became insupportable to the “ angel of the 
flaming umbrella,” the too-good and over-confident Chamberlain. 
England undertook in rapid succession to guarantee the integrity 
of Poland, Roumania, Greece, evidently in good faith, with the idea 
that if Hitler could be stopped in his insane policy it would have to be 
by immediate action. But what is the situation to-day? Stalin has 
accomplished a bloodless conquest of two-thirds of Germany, he has 
conquered the whole of Poland, Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and by his partisan troops he dominates the greater 
part of China. He is trying to sabotage the Marshall Plan in all the 
Western European nations. The only response that could impress 
Moscow, a quick, firm and striking one, has not yet been given; the 
psychological reaction is lacking. The great inspiration that mani- 
fested itself in the drawing up of the Brussels Pact and in the establish- 
ment of the effective airlift has given way to an attitude of uncertainty 
and hesitation. 

The Atlantic Pact has’only just come into being, thus there is still 
lacking the foundation for a European-American unity in the struggle 
against Stalinism. In so far as an outside observer is able to judge, 
military preparations have not been made more extensively or 
thoroughly. It caused a feeling of depression when we learned from 
high sources that in reality the only practicable line of defence 
against possible Soviet attack would be in the Pyrenees. That was 
not a favourable introduction to the negotiations with the Scandinavian 
States, when they learned that proud France and England are actually 
much weaker in ground forces than in 1914 and 1939. The memory 
of the ill-fated Allied intervention in Norway, despite the heroism 
of the troops, left a deep impression. In an atmosphere of indecision 
even the best plan loses its natural hue of resolution. I shall not, ' 
however, defend the Swedish point of view without reservations. 
In my opinion it is a serious political gamble to take for granted that 
because Sweden has twice been fortunate she would be so a third 
time. It is unthinkable that the Swedish population can again rest 
on the sidelines as spectators while Norway and Denmark are trampled 
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under foot by an aggressor. I think that if the Scandinavian’ Union 
had been established immediately after the Czechoslovak coup without 
these long hesitations, without the many debates and conferences, 
and if at the same time these countries had joined with the Western 
Powers in an immediate energetic action, the psychology of the fait 
accompli would probably have impressed the Soviets. Such an 
audacious stroke met with the stiffest resistance in Sweden and to a 
lesser extent in Denmark. | : 

This resistance manifested itself outwardly both in negative and 
positive manner. The negative side consisted in saying as little as 
possible about the burning questions of foreign policy. During the 
whole election period, in the manifold speeches and debates, foreign 
policy played: the rôle of a Cinderella. A committee was organised, 
not to treat the problem of Scandinavian defence but rather to investi- 
gate whether such discussions would be worth while. The Cabinet, 
as well as Parliament, neglected public opinion. The man in the 
street, whose opinion was asked, confessed that he was unable to form 
any positive idea, but that he wished Sweden not to be involved in a 
new war, if possible. This foregone conclusion was the natural 
expression of the fact that Sweden with its six million inhabitants, which 
has lived for more than 130 years in peace, would not willingly become 
a pawn on the chessboard of world power. During the Hitler régime 
this policy, this way of living in a state of anxious cautiousness became, 
so to say, a habit of the masses. No wonder that- the same feeling 
still exists. Why let oneself be frightened out of such calm by. nervous 
quarrellers ? Why not trust the Cabinet which is supported in this 
respect by all parties except the communists ? For a long time public 
opinion found itself in a-sort of a vacuum, but it had confidence in the 
political maturity of the Foreign Minister Undén whose austerity 
seemed to be a guarantee of statesmanship. ` 

But the problem could not be solved by negative action. The 
Cabinet needed a positive policy, an alternative which could effectually 
be presented to the members of the Atlantic Pact. This meant the 
formation of a political and military bloc of Scandinavian Powers 
with a formal pledge of neutrality. Here the Cabinet could rely on 
old traditions which had the approval of the masses. 650 years 
ago the so-called Kalmar Union succeeded in assembling all the 
Northern States under the Regent, Queen Margaret, daughter of 
King Waldemar of Denmark and widow of King Haakon of Norway 
and Sweden. This strong-willed woman, who united intelligence with 
kindness and energy, was able to repair the damage that the ruthless 
tyrant Erik of Pomerania had caused Sweden. It was a powerful 
realm, comparable to France or Germany, which was governed by a 
kind of Northern Maria Theresa. But this very magnitude of the 
State caused the undoing of Margaret’s work. It could not survive, 
for this unity was purely dynastic, not assured by the people. Yet 
a part of this internal solidarity remained, although Sweden often 
warred with Denmark, and although the last bond that united Norway 
and Sweden was dissolved in 1905. Now the moment seemed to have 
come to build up again by democracy that which had failed by 
dynastic means. For the Scandinavism of the friendship banquets 
and student reunions, the so-called “ Punsch Scandinavism,”’ had 
fallen into disfavour. No doubt the Swedish Cabinet seriously con- 
sidered a project of unity. And, strangely enough, the Cabinet met 
with much resistance among its own followers, and only after energetic 
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efforts could it achieve that this departure from what I would call the 
orthodox neutrality doctrine was accepted. For Sweden, so it was 
calculated, would play the main rôle in such an alliance. It possesses 
the only well-equipped army, perhaps one of the best in Europe, 
as well as an important navy; it has the largest armament industry 
in Scandinavia and would undoubtedly have been obliged to augment 
production to meet the essential demands of its neighbours. The 
slogan—an independent Scandinavian unity—was finally accepted at 
the Conference of Karlstad, not only by Sweden but also by Denmark 
who tried during the entire crisis to play the rôle of mediator. 

Thereby a strong bloc of eleven million people was to be formed. 
That would have been consistent with the text of the Vandenberg 
Resolution which speaks of the unity of peace-loving people who 
would form regional groups and gives hope of American help in case 
of aggression. But it is precisely here in the relations between the 
Northern bloc and the U.S. that the difficulties of forming the bloc 
have arisen. For without a real co-operation with the Western Powers, 
especially in the field of raw materials and aviation, Scandinavian 
defence would be doomed to failure. To use an old Austrian expression, 
“you cannot dance at two weddings at the same time”: i.e., you 
cannot declare willingness to defend Scandinavian liberty and at the 
same time cut off the only source, reject the sole method through 
which this bloc would have the means to defend itself. For a long 
time they tried to unite fire and water. Particularly the Danish 
Premier Hedtoft put forward all his efforts to find a non-binding 
formula to square the circle. But from the start these efforts made in 
all good faith were doomed to failure. For in Sweden there were still 
strong advocates of peaceful and friendly relations with Russia, and 
there was also talk of a coming economic crisis in the West.. There is also 
a justifiable anxiety over the future of Finland. Impartial observers 
have assured me that, in case of the accession of the Scandinavian States 
to the Western Pact, Russia would advance her troops to the Swedish 
frontier. On the basis of the Finnish-Russian Mutual Assistance Pact the 
Soviets would have the means of legalising this move, which would mean 
the end of the last remains of independence in this greatly threatened 
country. The unfortunate winter war would be recalled when Sweden 
was unable to aid Finland in its hour of fate, no doubt because objec- 
tions were raised by Germany, who was at this time still the warm 
friend and ally of the Soviets. To deliver, as it were, such a defenceless 
people to the slaughter, to reduce them to a state of satrapy, was 
certainly not an attractive idea. If Russian troops should be assembled’ 
near the Swedish frontier, if the Russians should occupy the Aland 
Islands, Sweden would be forced to mobilise immediately, and the 
whole country would be shaken in its relative security without any 
immediate possibility of Allied aid in view. 

Are Sweden’s methods therefore justified ? Will this hesitation in 
face of the world crisis yield a favourable result ? Is it possible for 
any State to nourish the hope of resting outside the great “ Armaged- 
don ” when once the fall of the world arrives? Over and over again 
eminent experts have pointed out that long preparations would be 
necessary to secure an effective co-operation in the field of aviation, 
to train the ground crews and adapt the airfields themselves to the 
needs of modern bombers. If Stalin wishes war, so argue these people, 
such a co-operation is the only efficient weapon. If he does not want 
war, a fact which most political experts take for granted, at least for 
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the present, he will continue the policy he is following in regard to 
Finland, and will not change it because of any unfavourable shifts 
in the tactical situation in the North. On the contrary, keen observers 
point out that only a firm and unambiguous attitude would impress 
Russia, and therefore that the creation of a Scandinavian defence 
union adhering to the West would work better for peace than a policy 
of virtual impotence. The situations in Iran, Turkey and Greece, as 
well as in Berlin, are pointed out. Everywhere matters were on the’ 
razor’s edge, but finally Russia backed down. The risk of such a 
policy might be rather great, but it is more advantageous than a state 
of defencelessness in the decisive moment. Thus argues, in splendid 
isolation, the editor-in-chief of the Dagens Nyheter, Professor Tingsten. 
Will Americans be justified in refusing aid to a neutral defensive 
alliance ? In my opinion, if the United States had shown any com- 
prehension of this policy based on deep-rooted Swedish traditions of 
neutrality, even though they disapproved of it, magnanimity would 
have proved extremely advantageous. For the United States would 
thus have given an example of political and military disinterestedness. 
It was clear that such a neutral union would never have been directed 
against the Western Powers, and had it been furthermore supported 
by supplies of arms it would have been a not inconsiderable flank 
protection. As Russia had already anathematised the Scandinavian 
defence alliance on a neutral basis, there would not have been any 
greater change in the relations between Scandinavia and the Soviet 
Union. But these ideas which correspond with those of Walter 
Lippmann belong to the past. Norway has definitely dispelled all 
illusions about the possibility of Scandinavian unity. In spite of 
that, all parties, even the Liberals, support the policy of the Cabinet. 
In the masses there is no sign of opposition, and a Norwegian news- 
paper vainly wrote with some bitterness that Sweden must not always 
believe that her security would be purchased with the blood of other 
peoples. For the present the policy of neutrality has won all along 
the line. But this passivity, as a prominent diplomat of one of the 
Western Powers explained to me, is actually one of the boldest political 
actions in history. It is still “ the Gospel of Fear,” as Roosevelt called 
it, that reigns over the people. And with the best will you cannot bear 
a grudge against those who say : if there is one chance out of a hundred 

of once again escaping the maelstrom, we should take it. But will 
there be this chance ? f 
ERNST BENEDIKT. 

Stocksund, Sweden. 
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HATEVER liberalism had been realised in Italy as the result 

W of the struggles of the nineteenth century collapsed a little 

over a quarter of a century ago. Since the military defeat 

of 1943 an attempt has been made to reorganise the life of the Italian 

nation on a liberal basis. How successful this attempt will be is 

extremely difficult to foresee, as it has been due only in part to the 

presence of a liberal trend in the nation, and for the rest to the inability 

of non-liberal forces to destroy each other—and therefore to the 

necessity in which they found themselves to achieve a compromise 
based on the acceptance of some liberal principles. 
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In the political field from 1860 until 1922 the citizens’ participation 
in public affairs and their control over the government had increased. 
Culturally, minds had largely been freed from the servitude imposed 
by State-enforced dogmas; as a result of the lack of fear, of the new 
energies which had developed, a number of new ideas had appeared, 
and the intellectual level of the nation had risen considerably. 
Economically, the suppression or at least the limitation of the re- 
strictions imposed by the State over individual activities had promoted 
the development of production, exchange, and consumption; agri- 
cultural revenue had more than doubled; industry, hardly existent 
in 1860, had reached a level comparable with that of the other western 
countries by 1914 and produced nearly half of the total income of 
the country ; trade, both internal and external, had expanded to the 
advantage of nationals and aliens alike. 

If objectively the results of the liberal experiment—however imper- 
fect—-could be considered satisfactory, subjectively there was a con- 
siderable amount of criticism and discontent. From that discontent 
arose the forces which led to the collapse of the liberal structure in 
1922: through fear, authoritarianism dulls the feelings and the wits ; 
freedom sharpens them and unless there is a deep and conscious 
conviction of the advantages of liberty, its defects easily become 
intolerable. 

By 1914 the Italian liberal movement, although still the most 
influential element in the life of the nation, had lost a good deal of its 
prestige and its ability to attract the masses of the people. It received 
a further blow in 1914-15 when the agitation of small but energetic 
minority groups pushed the country into a war which was not wanted 
either by the majority of the people or the majority of the liberals. 
The war of 1914-18 was another element of dislocation and tension 
weakening the influence and prestige of liberalism. But’ the final 
blow was dealt by the sudden violent upsurge of revolutionary 
collectivism. It did not last long; in less than two years the threat 
of the “ Red” revolution was over. What was not over was the 
panic caused by that threat ; on that panic fascism was nurtured and 
grew like a monstrous fungus. How did liberals act during those 
difficult years ? The best of them, of course, maintained their position 
and used whatever authority they had (and it was considerable) to 
calm the violent passions of some sections of the nation. But others, 
the majority unfortunately, became so frightened that they supported 
the movement which promised to save them from the dangers of the 
Red revolution by making a similar revolution. These liberals were 
so blinded by their fear of collectivism in general and of communism 
in particular that they did not realise that by supporting fascism they 
were simply destroying themsélves. To understand the present 
weakness of liberalism in Italy, one must keep in mind that there 
are no reasons to have little confidence in a movement that had 
forgotten its nature to the extent of becoming a pillar of the kind 
of authoritarianism and despotism which is the antithesis of everything 
liberal. 

While a majority of liberals, confused, frightened, or simply corrupt, 
found their way into the fascist ranks, providing them with what 
they needed most, brains and respectability, those who knew what 
liberalism is and had both moral and physical courage, actively 
opposed the new wave of despotism. There was considerable violence. 
Giovanni Amendola, the liberal leader of the parliamentary opposition, 
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died. Piero Gobetti, who had grouped around his publication Rivo-. 
luzione Liberala a number of young and not so young people who 
knew the value of liberty, died also. Sforza, who had been the 
Foreign Minister of Giolitti; Nitti, a former Premier and the most 
authoritative leader of radical liberals, and many others, took the 
bitter road of political exile. Bernedetto Croce, Alessandro Casati, 
Luigi Einaudi and a host of others chose spiritual exile within their 
country. 

In the underground movement which opposed the fascist dictator- 
ship, liberals and liberal-minded people took an active part even if 
their number always remained modest. In the early ’thirties an 
organisation was started which ended with one of its leaders, De 
Bosis, losing his life in an attempt to rouse the population in the 
capital, and others being sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 
A few liberals joined or at least collaborated with the clandestine 
movement “ Justice and Freedom,” until the time when the imposition 
of a programme based on a monistic and therefore anti-liberal view 
of society compelled them to withdraw. When during the war the 
Action Party, based on the same groups which had previously created 
“ Justice and Freedom,” was formed, it was joined by a number of 
liberals. Soon after the end of the war the incompatibility between 
those who are willing to allow others the liberty they want for them- 
selves, and those who maintain “ J am liberty,” whose spiritual home 
is in authoritarian collectivism, led to the disintegration of the party. 
An underground Liberal Party was organised during the war and . 
took part in the resistance movement in collaboration with other 
parties, united in their’ hatred of foreign domination and native 
fascism. There was undoubtedly room for the Liberal Party; a 
growing minority was convinced that the final aim to be achieved 
through wars and revolutions was the establishment of a State com- 
posed of free citizens and not the replacement of fascist despotism by 
another despotism. Unfortunately, from the beginning, the Liberal 
Party was unable to group all those whose thought and action is based 
on the liberal tradition. 

The collapse of the fascist régime under the impact of military defeat 
and popular hostility, provided the Italian nation with the opportunity 
to reorganise itself. A State characterised by liberal institutions came 
into existence, partly because the easiest thing to do was to re-establish 
what had been destroyed in 1922, partly because—thanks largely to 
the presence of Allied troops for some time—no group was able to 
impose its will by force. There is a parliamentary régime, power is 
in the hands of freely elected representatives of the people, there is 
personal liberty, liberty of expression and association ; the three main 
sources of despotic power, the State, wealth, and religious faith, are, 
according to the Constitution, kept separate and can balance each 
other ; there is no monopoly over education. These institutions will 
survive if there is a strong liberal tendency in the country ; they will 
also survive, perhaps, if there is'a balance between non-liberal, that is 
authoritarian, tendencies unable to destroy each other. 

The political vacuum left by the disintegration of pre-fascist Italy 
and the collapse of fascism has been filled mainly by “ clericalism ” 
and “ collectivism,” the first being one of the main bases of the 
Christian Democratic Party, the second identified with the Communist 
Party and the fellow-travelling Socialist Party. The difference 
between the two is considerable. The former is mild, while the spirit 
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of violence animates the latter; it is less aggressive ; in its internal 
structure there is the possibility for various tendencies to express 
themselves. However the complete triumph of either would lead to 
the establishment of an authoritarian régime. Both identify liberty 
with themselves, maintaining that the individual acquires freedom 
only if he is a Catholic or a Communist, as the case may be; both 
are limited by narrow mental barriers which prevent them from 
reaching an understanding of the freedom of the others, essential in a 
liberal society, and which in practical terms means to recognise the 
right of opposition, dissent and heresy. Both aim at the concentration 
of power which destroys the possibility for the citizen to control the 
government ; one through the amalgamation of political and religious 
powers, the other through the amalgamation of political and economic 
powers. 

Among some sections of Italian Catholics and of the Christian 
Democratic Party there is a liberal trend. But liberalism implies 
respect for those with whom one does not agree; religious authoritiés 
remind those who would like to forget it that, while as a matter of 
expediency Catholics can accept the liberal formula, in principle they 
cannot and must work for the subordination of society to the Church. 
Collectivists of the communist and fellow-travelling varieties have 
proved amply that the minds of their supporters are closed to any 
tolerance and respect for those with whom they do not agree. When 
clericals and collectivists are in favour of a parliamentary régime, 
the political expression of liberalism, it is not because they are con- 
vinced of the inherent goodness of democratic procedure but because 
they see in that procedure a temporary advantage. However strange 
it may seem, whatever liberty there is at present in Italy (and there 
is a good deal) is largely due to the combined presence of political 
catholicism and communism and the neutralising effect they have on 
each other. If for any reason either were to disappear, the survivor 
would establish its own despotic power. 

Outside the main currents of clericalism and collectivism, which 
account for three-fourths to four-fifths of the adult population, are 
various groups inspired by the liberal tradition. They are at present 
hopelessly divided, and only a patient work of clarification and per- 
suasion can bring about enough cohesion to enable them to become 
once more an influential factor in the life of the nation. 

The Liberal Party has passed through several vicissitudes and has 
shown itself incapable of reorganising the Italian liberal movement. 
Since the Liberation various groups have seceded. A fairly important 
one broke away before the elections of 1946, and joined hands with 
some liberal-minded elements in the Action Party, with the hope of 
becoming the core of a revitalised liberal movement. Others broke 
away immediately after the elections. Still others, later. All these 
groups had one thing in common: they were composed of people 
whose liberalism could not be doubted. Some found their way in 
other organisations (chiefly the Republican Party), others have kept 
aloof from political activities. This shedding process took place 
because people whose concept of liberalism was so narrow as to be 
unrecognisable as liberalism had entered the Liberal Party. For 
instance, the party became a refuge for supporters of the monarchical 
principle. While of course liberalism can be realised either in a 
monarchy or a republic, it was absurd to identify the liberal movement 
with the support of a dynasty. For others, liberalism meant simply 
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the defence of the rights of property and particularly of capitalistic 
interests. There is no doubt that a free society cannot survive if the 
economic liberty which only the ownership of property can provide 
is suppressed; and there is usually a correlation between the per- 
centage of citizens owning property and the strength of free institutions. 
The experience of the first half of this century shows that freedom 
is best guaranteed by a balance between a variety of forms of economic 
organisation (individual exchange economy, competitive capitalism, 
co-operativism, nationalised sectors of economic activities), that both 
monopolistic capitalism and collectivism are in varying degree harmful 
to individual liberties. The point on which liberals must be clear is 
how much capitalism, and what kind of capitalism, is compatible 
with the freedom of the citizens. There are still liberals in the Liberal 
Party; but they will not be able to attract other liberals if they do 
not eliminate the influence of those who think mistakenly that freedom 
is identified either with a king or with monopoly capitalism. 

The Italian Republican Party still worship Mazzini but have 
abandoned those ideas of his which are incompatible with the insti- 
tutions of a free society—such as the one-party State or State monopoly 
over education. It still claims to be the heir of nineteenth-century 
democracy which—unlike liberalism—emphasised the rights of the 
majority to the detriment of the rights and liberties of the minorities. 
But the difference is no longer of substance, only of degree. The 
Republican Party accepts, in practice, the pluralism which is the 
logical corollary of a liberal organisation of society. Politically it is a 
staunch supporter of parliamentarianism as the only system through 
which peaceful relations can be maintained between the various and 
divergent groups into which a free society unavoidably divides itself. 
Economically its programme is that of the radical or reform liberals, 
who by advocating a national system of social insurance compatible 
with the wealth of the country, the diffusion of privately owned 
wealth, participation of the workers in the operation of industry, have 
formulated one of the few alternatives to collectivism acceptable to 
the politically conscious working classes. In the field of the mind and 
conscience, the Republican Party stands for liberty of expression of 
the Press, of teaching, and for the complete separation of political 
and religious power. 

The most serious problem facing Italian liberals (and probably the 
liberals in many other countries) is to re-establish contact with those 
socialists in whom the liberal tradition is strong and who have now 
broken away from the main socialist trend which, following a logical 
evolution, is becoming more and more identified with communism. 
As elsewhere on the continent, both east and west of the Iron Curtain, 
the Italian socialist movement (meaning democratic collectivism) is in 
crisis ; this is largely because of the contradiction between the aim 
(greater individual liberty) and the methods (the establishment of 
institutions which lead to authoritarianism, in the form of the sub- 
jecting of the citizen to the State). That many Italian socialists, like 
their forerunners, wish to realise freer societies than have been known 
till now there is no doubt. The theory was that this should be 
achieved through the abolition of private ownership of wealth. This 
however leads to the concentration of both political and economic 
power in the hands of the same group of people, as incompatible with 
the citizens’ liberty as amalgamation of religious and political power 
or the exercise of undivided political power. To this one should add 
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that any economic organisation can be efficient only in as far as there 
is discipline ; that the enforcement of discipline requires an authori- 
tarian structure ; that while a check can be exercised through political 
power on tendencies to abuse economic strength on the part of private 
citizens, once the economic structure is identified with the State, the 
State becomes moulded on the authoritarian institutions of all large 
economic enterprises and there is no outside power to check it. Con- 
trary to the opinion of the founders of socialism, it is becoming more 
and more clear that through collectivism the citizens’ possibility to 
make independent choices in the non-economic field is limited to the 
extent of vanishing : education, religion, the arts, everything becomes 
State-controlled monopoly submitted to the irresponsible will of those 
who hold political power. The illusion that employees can control 
their employer, that the individual citizen can maintain his distinctive 
personality when he is not responsible for his own welfare, is now 
disappearing as a result of the experiences which Italy has already 
made in collectivism. The socialists are splitting between those for 
whom collectivism is all-important and those who believe in freedom. 
The former, the majority, are bound to end in the arms of the com- 
munists ; they realise it ; many of them dislike it but there is nothing 
they can do. The latter must stop chasing the beautiful mirage of 
a propertyless society in which, freed from material worries, individual 
personalities can blossom according to their own wishes and abilities. 
In concrete terms the immediate problem for liberal-minded socialists 
is how much collectivism is compatible with the liberty of the 
citizen. The less immediate but considerably more important problem 
is the re-examination of their concept of liberty, and particularly their 
attitude in relation to dissent, opposition and heresy, the unavoidable 
corollaries of freedom. Socialists have started from the postulate that 
all conflict and opposition have economic causes ; they have deduced 
that once a change is made in the economic structure, conflict and 
opposition will disappear. The traditional socialist even when he 
wants freedom still thinks in terms of a monistic society where there 
is one economic class, therefore one party, one thought. There is no 
economic group which, faced with a problem, will not split into two 
or more divisions unless frightened into holding together. Once 
socialists who think in terms of man’s responsibility, dignity and 
liberty have accepted the pluralistic reality of a free society and its 
consequences, the antithesis between thought and action which is 
paralysing them and depriving them of the possibility of leading large 
masses of people will end. If in theory they recognise themselves 
to be what they are in practice—reform liberals and not collectivists 
—enough people can unite to transform the separate rivulets into which 
the liberal tradition has disintegrated into one powerful stream. 
There are possibilities at present—and there are likely to be for 
some time—for the re-organisation of the Italian liberal movement. 
Without thinking in terms of success, 'a number of people feel it to 
be- their moral duty to devote their energies to the cause of human 
freedom equally dear to traditional liberals, reform liberals and liberal 
socialists. The first step is a clarification of the liberal position, 
leading among other things to a differentiation between what is funda- 
mental for a liberal society (and on this no compromise is possible) 
and what is not fundamental. The second step is to bring together 
those who agree on the fundamentals with the aim of replacing a 
multitude of weak individual efforts into one collective will, strong 
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enough to inspire confidence in the millions who prefer freedom to 
despotism but feel helpless in face of the growing power of authoritarian 
movements. If the attempts which are being made are successful, a 
solid basis will be created for the survival of existing free institutions. 
Otherwise the only thing to be hoped for is that the present balance 
between non-liberal, or anti-liberal, forces will be maintained. 

Max SALVADORI. 


KING ABDULLAH AND THE ARAB 
LEAGUE. 


HE Arab states of the Middle East are now face to face with the 

gravest crisis in their history. Not even the most stringent 

censorship is able to conceal from the public at home the dis- 
comfiture of Arab arms in Palestine and the disunity amongst Arab 
administrators. But while governments and possibly thrones may 
totter, King Abdullah I of Transjordan, Britain’s staunchest friend in 
the Middle East, has emerged from the chaos with increased prestige 
and influence. As a reward for his active assistance in organising 
the Arab revolt against the Turks in World War I, he became ruler of 
Transjordan in 1923, when this state, newly created out of the dis- 
memberment of Syria, was placed with Palestine under British mandate. 
After twenty-three years as Emir, during which his country enjoyed 
considerable internal autonomy, he assumed the title of King, when 
Transjordan became officially independent in 1946. Since then his rise 
to prominence in Arab counsels has been meteoric. His kingdom, 
though an artificial creation and economically weak (its annual revenue, 
apart from the British subsidy, amounts to little more than half a million 
pounds), is strategically situated in the centre of the Arab Middle East. 
Its frontiers march with Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria and Palestine. Akaba, 
at the head of the Gulf, provides it with an outlet to the Red Sea. 

Even prior to his assumption of the royal title Abdullah was a much 
respected figure in the Arab world, wielding a greater influence than 
any one except King Ibn Saud. His co-religionists looked up to him 
as one of the few surviving leaders of the Arab revolt. Politically his 
position was strengthened by the family connection with the ruling 
house of Iraq, where his great-nephew is King and his nephew Regent 
during the young King’s minority. In religious circles he derived 
prestige from a long line of ancestors, who traced their descent from 
the Prophet himself and were for centuries guardians of the Holy City 
of Mecca. The two and a half years of his reign have coincided with an 
era of momentous developments affecting every corner of the Arab 
world. Just over a year before his accession, the independent Arab 
states of the Middle East, in their determination to preserve their 
newly won liberties by unity of purpose, formed the Arab League. 
Though his country was one of the seven founder members, Abdullah 
did not at first play a leading part in its counsels. From the outset 
much of his policy and activities ran counter to the League’s avowed 
objects, namely, to strengthen the relations between the member 
states and to co-ordinate their policies. 

From 1945 onwards the Arab League states have shown no desire 
to establish treaty relations with Britain or to renew existing links with 
her. Abdullah alone has never, wavered in his friendship for this 
country. The new Anglo-Transjordan treaty, signed in March, 1948, 
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perpetuates the long-standing alliance between the two countries on a 
basis more in keeping with the status of Transjordan as an independent 
country. Six months after his accession, Abdullah stole the limelight 
by paying a state visit to Turkey, with whom he signed a pact of 
friendship. Syria led the reaction of the Arab states to this move. 
She objected to any sign of a “ rapprochement ” between Turkey and 
the Arab world as long as the territorial issue of Alexandretta remained 
unresolved. Further she suspected that Abdullah’s main object in 
visiting Turkey was to foster his plans for the creation, under his own 
egis; of a “ Greater Syria,” which would link Transjordan with Iraq, 
Syria, the Lebanon and Arab Palestine. Egypt, whose supremacy in 
the League’s counsels was at that time unchallenged, foresaw that such 
a concentration of power, in the centre of the Arab world and in the 
hands of a ruler professing staunch friendship for Britain, would 
undermine the precarious unity of the Arab League and might bring 
it to disaster. Nevertheless, on the first anniversary of his accession, 
Abdullah judged the time ripe for a public announcement of his policy. 
He is quoted as saying that “a united Syria should endeavour to 
remove the barriers created by external mandates in a manner that 
would safeguard full national rights.” 

The second year of his reign culminated in the Arab invasion of 
Palestine (May 15th, 1948). Since this was the League’s first combined 
operation and was destined to bring it into the arena of world politics, 
it was essential that personal animosities and dynastic rivalries should 
disappear under an imposing facade of unity. Hence, in the many 
comings and goings of Arab emissaries towards the end of 1947, 
Abdullah played a leading part. For it was recognised that his active 
support was essential if the Palestine gamble was to be successful. 
Geographically Transjordan has the longest frontier with Palestine. 
She could impede or facilitate troop movements from Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia. Amman, the nearest Arab capital to the Palestine borders, 
could become a temporary headquarters of the League. Abdullah’s 
army, the Arab Legion, though not the largest Arab army, was 
admitted, grudgingly by most members, to be the only Arab force in the 
Middle East which had tested its training on modern lines with 
experience of modern warfare. It was the obvious spearhead of the 
invasion forces. So it came about that, a few days before the second 
anniversary of his accession, it was Abdullah who sounded the clarion 
call to all Arab countries to join his crusade against Zionism. From this 
moment he became one of the central figures in the League and the 
trend of events in Palestine has enhanced his prestige. 

In the early hours of May 15th, 1948, Arab armies of liberation from 
south, east and north, under the supreme command of Abdullah, 
crossed the frontiers of Palestine. Within a fortnight his personal army, 
the Arab Legion, had established itself in the Old City of Jerusalem. 
A few days later Abdullah himself was photographed in its streets, and 
acclaimed by an enthusiastic crowd as “our King” and “ King. of 
Jerusalem.” While other Arab governments issued grandiose com- 
muniqués about the achievements of their armies in Palestine, the 
Arab Legion quietly but quickly established itself in the eyes of Israel 
and the United Nations observers as the sole effective fighting force 
amongst the Arabs. 

In the interval of the first truce, arranged by Count Bernadotte, 
Abdullah made a tour of the Middle East. After visiting Farouk he 
went on to Riyadh in Saudi Arabia, where he was received by Ibn 
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Saud, the monarch who dethroned his father in 1924. The com- 
muniqué, issued after their first meeting for twenty-five years, though ` 
phrased with typical oriental extravagance, was interpreted as a good 
augury for increased harmony within the League. The reception 
accorded to Abdullah during his tour was a recognition of the prestige 
which he had won by his political sagacity and military achievements 
in the Palestine struggle. 

When fighting was resumed on the expiry of the truce (July 8th, 1948) 
there was immediate evidence of the deep rift which lay beneath the 
surface of Arab unity. Egypt was the only Arab state to resume 
hostilities. She could not afford to allow the Arab Legion to steal all 
the thunder. But Abdullah was content to hold back his army. He 
was far-sighted enough to realise that, by defying the orders of the 
Security Council, he would forfeit the sympathy and support of 
Britain, from whom he receives an annual subsidy of £2,000,000. The 
Atab-League was now faced with a crisis on the solution of which its 
fate might well depend. It could continue the war in Palestine in 
defiance of world opinion and without the assistance of the Arab 
Legion. On the other hand it could agree to a renewal of the truce, 
which would be tantamount to accepting the principle of partition. 
It was Abdullah’s influence within the League which turned the scale 
in favour of a renewal of the truce. His enemies dubbed him a tool of 
the British. But it must be admitted that he had good grounds for 
acting as he did. In view of Transjordan’s proximity to Palestine, he 
would stand to lose everything in the event of a major military disaster 
to the Arab armies and would probably be held responsible for the 
defeat by the other Arab states. To crown all, his country might pass 
' into the hands of the Zionists, who have always coveted it as a potential 
zone of Jewish colonisation. Though he was accused of betraying the 
Arab cause, there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of his intentions. 
Abdullah was clearly convinced of the inevitability of partition. He 
was certain that, in the final settlement of the problem, Arab Palestine 
could not stand alone against a more advanced and financially stable 
~Jewish state. His solution was for the incorporation of Arab Palestine 
with Transjordan. 

Abdullah’s realist attitude has had the most unhappy repercussions 
on the policy of the Arab League, which has recently been more con- 
cerned with snubbing him than in furthering Arab interests. First it 
set up in Gaza a provisional government, headed by the Mufti, 
ostensibly representative of the Arab electorate but actually composed 
of men who have consistently mismanaged Arab affairs in Palestine. 
Transjordan, alone of the Arab states, refused to grant recognition in 
spite of many enticements. In return- Abdullah failed to come to the 
help of the Egyptian troops, hard pressed during the renewed fighting 
in the Negeb. He was clearly content to watch his own bargaining 
position strengthened by Egyptian defeats. By the beginning of 
November, 1948, it was clear that the Arab Legion alone remained 
in the way of a Jewish conquest of Palestine. Arab League opposition 
to Abdullah caused a Indicrous situation in the United Nations General 
Assembly in Paris. When the Assembly was voting on the Bernadotte 
. proposals, which would have given the Negeb to Transjordan, the Arab 
states joined with their pro-Zionist adversaries in rejecting the pro- 
posal. Their alleged reason was that they would have nothing to do 
with any plan admitting the partition of Palestine. The real reason 
was their combined opposition to any increase in Abdullah’s power. 
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While this debate was actually in progress, things came to a head in 
Palestine. On December Ist, 1948, a congress of Palestinian Arabs 
in Jericho appealed to Abdullah to proclaim himself King of a united 
Palestine and Transjordan. The Arab League protested vehemently 
against this “ stab in the back,” and as usual laid the blame at Britain’s 
door. Abdullah was accused of subordinating Arab interests to his own 
ambitions for a “Greater Syria.” Britain’s guilt lay in her alleged support 
for a scheme that would further her imperialistic aims in the Middle East. 

The Jericho Congress can hardly claim to be truly representative 
of Arab opinion in Palestine. But its decision reveals a closer 
realisation of the facts than is apparently held by the puppet “ Gaza 
Government,” now reclining in Cairo. Both militarily and politically 
the future of Arab interests in Palestine lies in the hands of Abdullah. 
But he will not allow himself to take a step which might result in 
Transjordan’s expulsion from the League and hasten its disintegration 
until he is assured that it will further Arab interests as well as his own 
ambitions. During a two-day visit of Arab-held areas in Palestine, 
he replied in moderate language to the shouts of “ Hail, King of 
Palestine and Transjordan.” ‘‘ Myself and my army,” he said, “ are 
at your disposal. May Allah bring peace to this our Arab country.” 

In Cairo King Farouk, taking the initiative on behalf of the other 
Arab states, stressed the need of preserving Arab unity and implored 
Abdullah not to act hastily. In Amman, a few days later, both Houses 
of Parliament approved the Cabinet decision to unite Palestine and 
Transjordan under the rule of Abdullah, provided that the union is 
carried through in accordance with constitutional practice and the 
principle of self-determination. Whatever his decision, it will "be the 
Arab League and not Abdullah who will lose face. The Arab states, 
especially Egypt, are compelled to find a scapegoat for the misfortunes 
which have at last persuaded them to share a conference table with 
the Zionists. But the more they blackguard Abdullah, the more they 
underline their own military deficiencies and internal disunity. In 
Arab eyes Abdullah may appear the blackest of sheep in their fold. 
But outside the Middle East he presents a picture of the one figure 
amongst the belligerents who, while cherishing Arab interests, has 
endeavoured to uphold the authority of the United Nations and to 
work for a settlement of the problem by negotiation. He has already 
begun to reap his reward. Britain stood by him in his hour of need by 
sending troops to Akaba against a possible Israeli thrust towards the 
Red Sea. American recognition of Transjordan will not only increase 
Abdullah’s personal prestige but will strengthen his hand in his 
relations with his new neighbour. In spite of the victory of the 
Moderates at the Israeli elections Abdullah is well’aware of the existence 
of a political party whose badge is the map of Palestine and Transjordan 
superimposed on a flourished rifle. 

Britain is rightly anxious about her waning prestige in the Arab 
world. Egypt and Iraq have, at least temporarily, passed out of the 
British fold. Neither Syria nor the Lebanon have shown any inclination 
for treaty relations with their liberators. Is it not in Britain’s interest 
to continue to stand by a King who has never failed in his loyalty to her, 
who alone of the Arab rulers has adopted a realistic and conciliatory 
attitude towards the Palestine problem, and whose policy and per- 
sonality may one day produce a more stable, if less extensive, unity 
than the Arab League has so far achieved in this area so vital to world 
peace ? MICHAEL PERRETT. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


HE conference which has recently been taking place at Victoria 

i Falls on the Zambesi, with the aim of securing the federation 

of Southern Rhodesia with Northern Rhodesia and Nyassaland, 
and the formation of a new,“ Capricorn Dominion,” represents another 
epoch in Empire history, and is a significant pointer for the union of 
the British Colonies on a regional basis. Contiguity of the northern 
territories with Tanganyika and so with Kenya and Uganda may 
afford the opportunity for a further extension in the future. 

Twenty-five years of self-government in Southern Rhodesia have _ 
seen wonderful progress, and it has great prospects for further develop~ 
ment, for which £3,000,000 has just been borrowed from Britain. 
Its position in South Central Africa is such that it forms an obvious 
centre from which less advanced Northern Rhodesia and Nyassaland 
can be supported. To the south is the Transvaal and the other 
provinces of the Union of South Africa, with which Southern Rhodesia 
has close economic and cultural relations. As a tropical land, most of 
which is a plateau over 3,000 ft. above sea-level, it can produce both 
tropical and temperate crops, while its climate is suitable for Europeans. 
Sufficient rainfall provides a savanna of rich pasture land for cattle. 
Labour is plentiful. Considerable mineral wealth exists, not only 
gold, asbestos, tin, magnesite, antimony and mica, but good coking 
coal, iron ore and chrome ore. MHydro-electric power of great 
potentiality exists on the Zambesi. Above all, owing to early foresight 
and enterprise, road and rail communications are excellent. The 
country, ‘unfortunately, is entirely landlocked, and overseas trade 
has to pass either through Portuguese Mozambique and the port of 
Beira to the east, about 400 miles from Salisbury, or to take the 
long journey of some 1,700 miles through British Bechuanaland and 
Cape Province to Cape Town or Port Elizabeth. With the exception 
of the Zambesi, which separates Southern from Northern Rhodesia, 
the rivers are not of economic importance. 

Only sixty years ago, Southern Rhodesia was an unsurveyed 
track of veldt. The warlike Matabele were the dominant people, 
living in the south-west, while the Mashonas, a pastoral tribe, occupied 
the lands further east. In. 1890 Cecil Rhodes organised the famous 
Pioneer Column which marched in from Bechuanaland as far as the 
present Salisbury, to secure the land north of the Transvaal for Britain 
and develop the gold. Other adventurous spirits followed. The 
inevitable clash with the Matabele came in 1893, followed in 1896 by 
rebellions of the Matabele and Mashonas against the rule of the British 
South Africa Company, which had been founded by Rhodes and 
received the Royal Charter in 1889. From 1898 the young Colony 
began to develop in spite of setbacks in the South African War and 
two World Wars. “The Chartered Company ” controlled the adminis- 
tration till 1922, when the settlers were given the choice of self- 
government or entering the Union of South Africa. The referendum 
showed a substantial majority in favour of the former, and Southern 
Rhodesia became a Crown Colony in 1923. To-day its constitutional 
position is unique, since, though not yet granted Dominion status, 
it deals direct with the British Dominions Office. It has full control 
of its own affairs, with the exception of legislation affecting the African 
population. 

The progress under responsible government has fully justified the 
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result of the referendum. In 1921 the. population was 33, Goo 
Europeans and 760,000 Africans. By 1948 it had risen to 105,000 
Europeans, nearly 2,000,000 Africans, 3,300 Asiatics, and 5,000 
“ coloured” people. 13,500 new ‘European settlers entered the 
country last year. The revenue in 1923-24 stood at £1,520,000 ; by 
1947-48 it had reached nearly £13,500,000. The war effort, financed 
from local resources, involved an expenditure of £26,000,000. Between 
1923 and 1947 the cultivated areas were more than doubled. In 
1939 the exports were valued at {10,000,000 and the imports 
£9,000,000 ; in 1948 the figures were approximately £23,000,000 and 
£37,000, 000. The tobacco crop now has achieved an annual value 
of {10,000,000 for export. The Colony still produces about £4,000,000 
of gold each year and £2,600,000 of asbestos. The coal and chrome 
mines are approaching the £1,000,000 mark. 

Progress is exemplified in the development of the communications. 
The railway from the Cape to Mafeking was extended to Buluwayo 
in 1897, and Salisbury linked via Umtali with Beira in 1898. All the 
important centres are served by subsidiary lines, while the main one 
from the south continues across the Zambesi through Northern 
Rhodesia to reach the Belgian Congo, over 2,000 miles from Cape 
Town. Rhodesia Railways, formerly owned by the Chartered Com- 
pany, were taken over by the State in 1947 for £30,000,000. Ten 
years ago the roads were unsurfaced, and tarmac was too expensive. 
The pioneering spirit evolved a new method of construction. “ Strip ” 
roads, where two tar-macadam strips of highway are laid down, each 
wide enough to take the average car, providing cheap travel at all 
seasons. The rivers are crossed by single-track bridges with guard 
rails. The Zambesi is traversed by two large bridges, while another 
takes the main road to the south across the Limpopo. The 
Birchenough suspension bridge over the Sabi is due to Sir Alfred Beit. 

The area of Southern Rhodesia is about 150,000 square miles. Half 
of it is classified as European and about one-third as Nature Reserve. 
The rest is either forest or Crown land awaiting assignment. The 
country has 3,000,000 cattle, besides sheep and pigs. Dairying has 
proved profitable, and the cultivation of fruit is progressing. Crops 
are grown both in winter and summer, though the former is very dry, 
and irrigation is often needed. Maize, as a summer crop, is vitally 
important, both for the support of the Africans and also as cattle 
food. Wheat, barley, potatoes, vegetables, groundnuts and even 
rye and oats are grown. Now it is proposed to cultivate sugar-cane 
instead of importing it from Mozambique. Cotton has been produced 
successfully for many years. Conservation of the natural resources, 
as well as their development, is a special State charge, and includes 
the instruction of the Africans in proper farming methods, and 
fighting those enemies so common to land utilisation in Africa, soil 
erosion and the tsetse fly. Gold is still an important economic factor, 
but since 1946 it has been surpassed by tobacco; its production has 
been declining, causing anxiety to the State. In 1945 the Gold Premium 
Tax was withdrawn, and subsequently a mining commission was 
appointed to raise the output. 

The primary industries of agriculture, cattle-rearing and mining 
are now being supplemented by a growing industrialism, utilising 
the very considerable local resources. During the war secondary 
industries, such as light engineering, brick and furniture-making, 
sprang up. Now the Government is aiming at establishing industries 
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for the economy of the State. Its policy is to develop the basic 
resources for the foundation of secondary industries, if possible by 
private capital and enterprise. If these are not forthcoming, then 
the State will undertake the development, provided that the under- 
taking is considered necessary for the well-being of the Colony. There 
is the State iron and steel works at Que-Que, where there are vast 
deposits of iron pyrites and limestone, found close together. State 
cotton mills have been‘built at Gatooma, where the raw cotton, 
purchased from local farmers at a guaranteed price, is spun into yarn 
and dispatched to textile factories, which manufacture the finished 
articles by private enterprise. Electricity supply is another State 
enterprise. The new industries include one for making leather goods 
at Gwelo, supplies coming from Rhodesian tanneries, a wire-drawing 
factory, a plywood industry and factories for cutlery and surgical 
instruments. Enormous possibilities exist in the development of 
by-products obtainable from the diverse minerals available. 

The coalfield at Wankie, 260 miles south of the Victoria Falls, is 
one of the most remarkable in the world, and but one of many in the 
Colony. Wankie has two mines, and produces good coking coal at a 
cost of ro shillings a ton at the pit-head. The production at present 
is 1? million tons annually, with a potential of 24. Nearly 6,000 
Africans are employed and 200 Europeans. Characteristics of Wankie 
are the curious exotic tropical setting for a coal-mine, the trained 
efficiency of the African workers, and the excellent living accommo- 
dation provided. At Que-Que a steel smelting plant of the latest 
type has been erected on the veldt, where, with no space restrictions, 
the enterprise known as Riscom has been planned on a large scale, 
with modern blast furnaces and conveyors. Up-to-date methods. are 
exemplified in a large ingot rolling mill and labour-saving devices. 
The African has proved efficient in constructive work under white 
supervision, Que-Que has just started making steel, and will have 
an output of 80 tons a day. The valley also possesses a State 
roasting plant for the production of gold concentrates. The availa- 
bility of coal has led to great progress in electrical generation. The 
Rhodesian Electrical Commission has installed a new power house at 
Umniati, complete with generators of high efficiency and internal 
combustion boilers. Pylons of Rhodesian steel carry the current 
over the veldt. Buluwayo is rapidly becoming an industrial centre 
with modern foundries and electrical smelting furnaces, and makes 
light metal goods. Much of the cotton yarn spun at Gatooma is now 
made into garments at Buluwayo factories. Umtali has a fruit- 
canning factory, and groundnuts are utilised for the making of 
groundnut oil and soap. 

All these developments are raising the African standard of living 
and attracting workers from the Colonies to the north. The employer 
in Southern Rhodesia is compelled by the State to provide good 
accommodation and amenities for his workers, welfare being a | 
particular charge. The modern African township is well planned, 
with wide streets and floral decorations, and asbestos, produced by 
the Shebanie Company, enter into the house construction. To 
the north-east of the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi is the Kariba 
Gorge. Here it is estimated that a 300-ft. wall could dam up more 
water than the Boulder Dam of U.S.A. and provide 750,000 kilowatts 
of current, enough to provide both Southern and Northern Rhodesia. 
A pumping scheme would make a great area of irrigable land pro- 
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ductive. But the surveys will take years to complete, and the availa- 
bility of the power may be a considerable time ahead. Another 
proposal under consideration is to construct a railway from Southern 
Rhodesia across Bechuanaland to South-west Africa and the sea, 
north of Walvis Bay. At the present time the Colony is suffering from 
a very serious housing shortage. This is so great that no one can 
enter it tô seek employment, and only those whose work is considered 
essential in the national interest can be admitted. 

The relations of Southern Rhodesia with her neighbours in the 
Commonwealth have long been a matter of interest and conjecture. 
With the Union of South Africa these are most friendly and of mutual 
assistance. Southern Rhodesia is not in favour of political union 
and is rather sensitive about maintaining her self-governing status. 
She is rather looking north for closer relations with Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyassaland. She draws labour from them and co-operates in 
railway transport, air services, social services and economic matters. 
In 1945 a standing consultative Central African Council was formed, 
covering all three territories. Federation, however, is more likely 
to take place than amalgamation. Northern Rhodesia would be a 
liability to Southern Rhodesia, once the former lost her claim to 
Imperial grants. Nyassaland is poorer. While Southern Rhodesia 
has the problem of a white working class, and a kind of white aris- 
tocracy exists, in neither of the northern Colonies has white settlement 
been encouraged. The Africans there do not desire amalgamation, 
fearing a deterioration in position in a new system where the industrial 
colour bar might be the official policy. In the Matoppo hills, south of 
Buluwayo, is the tomb of Rhodes, the great founder, who did not live 
to see the fulfilment of his vision. 

G. M. Coomss. 


MARIA THERESA AND MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 


VII. BROTHER AND SISTER. : 


HE outstanding event of 1777 was the visit of Joseph II, a- 

grave and childless widower of thirty-six, who combined the 

authority of the Queen’s eldest brother with the dignity of 
Holy Roman Emperor and co-Regent of the Hapsburg Dominions. 
Though his love of travel, of inquiry, of new experiences, was notorious, 
his desire to see what was generally regarded as the most civilised 
country in the world was not the main cause of his journey. For 
-three years the project had been discussed both in Vienna and Paris, 
but for one reason or other it was always postponed. By the opening 
of 1777 it could wait no longer, for issues of high significance were at 
stake. Louis XVI had to be encouraged to do his duty, not only 
for the sake of the dynasty, but for the buttressing of the alliance. 
What was the use of a Hapsburg princess if she were not enabled to 
provide an heir? But there was a second and scarcely less cogent 
motive. The prestige of the Bourbon monarchy, Vienna’s only ally, 
was compromised by the indiscretions of the Queen which the Austrian 
Ambassador reported in almost every bulletin. The military fame 
of France had been dimmed since the stricken field of Rossbach and 
the economic foundations of the country were beginning to quake. 
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games in order to avoid running into debt. And take care what you 
write, even to your friends.” This sustained appeal to her better 
nature should have come from her husband. But the shyest of men 
could only teach by the example of a blameless life, and for a self- 
willed woman that was not enough. 

From Brest, where he visited the dockyard after leaving Paris, 
Joseph despatched to Leopold a final summary of his impressions. 
“ I left Paris without much regret, though they treated me wonder- 
fully. I had seen almost everything. It was harder to leave Versailles, 
for I was truly attached to my sister, and her grief at our parting 
increased my own. She is an amiable and honourable woman, rather 
young and unreflecting, but she has a core of honour and virtue which 
in her position deserves respect, in addition to an intelligence and 
penetration which has often surprised me. Her first reaction is always 
right ; if she stuck to it, reflected a little more, and paid less heed to 
people who whisper into her ears—there are armies of them—she 
would be perfect. The urge to amuse herself is very strong, and as 
this is known to everyone they play on her weakness, and those who 
provide her with most pleasure receive attention and consideration. 
Her relations with the King are singular, for she forces him to do things 
he does not like. He is rather weak, but not imbecile. He has ideas 
and judgment, but he is apathetic in body and mind. The fiat lux 
has not occurred—the matter is stillinthe round. Such-is the situation. 
Add to this that the Government under an octogenarian Minister 
lumbers along ; no real system, no courage, no firmness, just plodding 
forward without looking right or left. Petty dealings are their stock 
in trade. Have they not spent an enormous sum on their fleet ? 
Here there are fourteen vessels, but they are afraid of sending them 
out for fear of starting a war which they dread. Yet they are con- 
stantly sending officers and munitions to the Americans.” 

The Queen’s impressions of the visit were recorded in two letters 
to her mother. “ His departure leaves a void which cannot be filled. 
I was so happy during that short time that it all seems like a dream. 
His good advice is graven forever on my heart. He gave me something I ` 
asked him for and with which I am greatly pleased: his advice in writing. 
Just now it is my chief reading. If ever, which I do not expect, I 
could forget what he said to me, I should always have this paper 
before me which would soon recall me to my duty. The King, too, 
felt his departure, for he is genuinely attached to him. When I was 
almost in despair at the moment of his leaving, the tenderness of the 
King was such as I shall never forget. My brother must have been 
pleased with the country, for he must have seen that, despite its 
levity, people in general have excellent hearts and are anxious to do 
right. It is only a question of good leadership, as in the navy with 
which he was very pleased.” Two days later she added that the 
Comtesse d’Artois was believed to be pregnant again. “That is a 
disagreeable prospect for me after more than seven years of marriage, 
but it would be unjust to show resentment. I am not without hope. 
My brother will be able to tell you about it. The King discussed this 
matter with him in sincerity and confidence.” 

In thanking her daughter for her letters the Empress expressed her 
satisfaction at the success of the visit with unusual warmth. “ I was 
a little afraid that his rigid philosophy and austerity would displease 
and that he would not like the nation, and it is a comfort to find I 
was mistaken. That is all I could have wished, so I am content, 
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above all that he and the King made friends. God grant that it may 
endure throughout their reign, for the good of our states and families 
which I have long regarded as identical. You can do most for this 
happy beginning by following his counsels, and what you say about 
his written advice touched me to tears. Here are his words about 
you: ‘I was sorry to leave Versailles, being truly attached to my 
sister. I found a sort of sweetness of life which I believed I had left 
behind me, but the taste for which I discover is still with me: She is 
amiable and charming ; I spent many hours-with her without noticing 
how quickly they passed. Her emotion at my departure was great, 
and I had to summon all my strength to rise and leave.’ Imagine 
how this consoles a mother who so tenderly loves her children, I 
anticipate the happiest results, including your marriage about which 
I am encouraged to hope. The Emperor was very pleased with the 
nation, and that increases my satisfaction. He has shed several of 
the prejudices which he had been led to imbibe. . He was very sorry 
to leave you and is happy in the friendship and confidence of the 
King. All you tell me about the latter’s tenderness to you on this 
occasion fills your cup and, as you say, you will never forget it. 
Continue to follow the counsels of your friend and brother ; you will 
soon see the result and your happiness will ensue. I embrace you 
tenderly.” For once the Empress abandoned her rôle of Recording 
Angel and allowed her heart to speak. At his next visit to Versailles 
the Ambassador found the Queen moved to happy tears by her 
mother’s loving words. 
G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued.) 


ANATOLE FRANCE: THE DREAMER. 


NATOLE FRANCE wrote novels, short tales, literary criticism, 
poetry, and four books giving the story of his'own life. The 
latter are generally thought to be the most attractive—sincere, 
coherent and personal, especially when the writer described the 
Paris he knew, its people, schools, streets, shops, bookstalls. He was 
a Parisian soul and body, wedded to the “ quartier ” between the 
Luxembourg gardens and the river, opposite the Louvre, the very 
centre of the unwearying intellectual life of his country. Midway 
upon the journey of his life, assuming the way to be equal for all 
and leading to old age, he gave himself the name of Pierre Noziére 
and wrote his first memories of childhood, Le Livre de mon Ami. 
With the scholar’s historical sense, Anatole France knew that it 
was not so long since his cot had stood in a large room, hung with 
flowery wall-paper, in an old house. How happy his mother made 
him when she gave him a rose from the wall and what a business it 
used to be to get him to bed! Sometimes even tears and kisses failed, 
and he would escape in his shirt, hide under the furniture, and be 
caught again. How jolly those days were when he believed that 
China was just behind the Arc de Triomphe | 
Pierre was born on the Quai Malaquais overlooking the Seine, 
enchantress with all the loveliness of living waters mirroring the 
infinite movement of barges, bridges, spires and drifting clouds. 
Children have so much to think of and Pierre was an only child. In 
the background was Mother, tender, anxious, who told him such 
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marvellous stories, his smiling mother, ber black silk dress fastened 
at the throat with a brooch like a bow of ribbon, its little golden 
tassels trembling as she breathed. A little later, Father comes into 
the picture and helps Pierre to fit the details into a rational whole. 
Anatole France said that a writer can portray only himself and those 
near to him. The poet in him lived to be as old as the man and, 
half-way, he painted the portrait of the man he wanted to be— 
Sylvestre Bonnard—and in Pierre Nozière the picture of himself as 
a boy twenty-five years back. His own life was the supreme adventure 
for the impressionistic literary critic whose faith was: “ The good 
critic is he who relates the adventure of his soul among masterpieces.” 
So we find that in the novels the opinions of the chief characters are 
usually those of Anatole France. His works are full of reminiscences ; 
but the subjective, personal strain is often hidden under a veil of 
irony, enabling us to form a clear conception of his intellectual rather 
than emotional personality, kept healthy by self-criticism and pity 
for humanity. To him, “ Irony and Pity are both of good counsel ; 
the first with her smiles makes life agreeable ; and the other sanctifies 
us with its tears. The Irony I invoke is no cruel deity. She mocks 
neither love nor beauty. She is. gentle and kindly disposed. Her 
mirth disarms anger, and it is she who teaches us to laugh at rogues 
and fools whom but for her we might be so weak as to bate.” 
Sylvestre Bonnard is the delightful old man of a young man’s 
dream, one who never doubts humanity, whose childishness is that of 
a pure and simple heart that would never grow aged, artlessly surprised 
at the malevolence of evil minds, but knowing the value and sweetness 
of youth and unconsciously practising absolute unselfishness. The 
charm of his story is in Anatole France’s rare power to deal with what 
is older than any art, and yet younger and much more precious: the 
beauty of what is beautiful in human emotion. He touched the 
spring of generous tears with this student of medieval texts who 
knew and loved his little human world. Bonnard saw the grim 
exterior and the kind heart of his housekeeper, Thérése ; the scared 
face, bows and smiles of Coccoz, the little hawker who was generally 
hurried away with his unwanted wares and whose unwanted life 
slipped unmourned to the grave; the huge-shouldered, melancholy 
Russian prince who wandered through Europe in order to complete 
his collection of matchboxes. And how plain is the theme of the 
novel that brought Anatole France world-wide fame: one winter 
Bonnard sends wood to his neighbour, a poor woman in distress. She 
becomes a Russian princess and rewards him with a precious book 
he coveted. Bonnard discovers that an orphan girl, Jeanne, is the 
grand-daughter of the Clémentine whom he had loved and lost fifty 
years before. He rescues Jeanne from the boarding-school where 
she is ill-treated, marries her to a pupil and leaves the lovers his all. 
Sylvestre Bonnard was a prophetic dream, a forward-directed 
activity, not like the Pierre Noziére of Le Livre de mon Ami an 
imaginative recall, a re-creation of Anatole France’s childhood. 
Both were possible to one with the gift of dreams. In Pierre, he 
sees the world again through the eyes of a small boy and marvels, 
just as Bonnard returns to that wonder after having passed through 
all the philosophies. The world is fairyland; Pierre a quite new 
man, original, receiving the most vivid impressions of everything 
and seeking to know its mystery. Every child is a poet by nature. 
In most of us the poet dies young and the man lives on. “ Yes, my 
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friend,” said M. Bonnard to the hawker .who offered to sell him a 
booklet, the Key to Dreams, “ but these dreams and a thousand others 
also, joyous or tragic, are summed up in a single one, the dream of 
life, and will your little almanac give me the key to that ? ” 

To know the wonder of the moment, sprung into its place in the 
eternal, is the imaginative act of the poet. His mind is touched by 
feeling and may be tormented by the spirit until it produces a parable 
_ a child may read. So Bonnard probably fought his way back from the 
complex to the simple, like a man born again, and for his pains there 
came flooding in upon him what Wordsworth termed the heaven of 
infancy. The pure delicacy of Le Livre de mon Ami, full of natural 
and subtle prose-poetry, reveals a technique that is effortless with the 
artlessness of great art. Pierre Noziére tells us that he was happy: 
“ It was very tiny, my life ; but it was a life—that is to say the centre 
of things—-whoever lives, were it only a little dog, is in the middle of 
things.” Pierre’s character is set off by two other boys endowed with 
different qualities, better armed for struggle and for action—Fontanet, 
cunning as Ulysses, and Alphonse, urchin of the streets. Pierre 
thirsted for glory. After a military interlude with tin soldiers and 
disillusioned by the lack of a horse, a uniform, a regiment and enemies, 
he hit upon the idea of becoming a hermit and a saint. First, he 
climbed on to a cistern in imitation of St. Simeon Stylites on his 
pillar, only to be promptly dislodged by the nursemaid. Then he 
distributed his wealth to the poor by throwing his pennies, marbles 
and tops out of the window. “ That boy’s a fool,” shouted his father 
and shut the window. “ But I,” said Pierre, “ considered that my 
father, not being a saint like me, would not share with me the glory 
of the blessed, and this thought was a great consolation.” Not-yet 
satisfied, he made himself a hair-shirt by pulling out of an old arm- 
chair some of the horse-hair lining and stuffing it down his back. 
Once more the maid arrived and out of sheer ignorance whipped him. 

All the characters are sketched just as a small boy would see them : 
grown-ups glimpsed and not understood, among them the lady in 
white, Marcelle with the golden eyes, and Mlle Lefort, his first teacher. 
Fontanet and Alphonse are life-like and well-defined. The latter was 
the envy of Pierre ; Alphonse was free to play in the gutters of the 
courtyard and on the quay, to carry paving-stones and make mud- 
pies; nor was he forced to say, “ Bonjour, monsieur, bonjour, 
madame !”’ to uninteresting visitors. He looked up at Pierre as to a 
caged bird and once invited him to escape and help with the paving- 
stones. Pierre was soon recaptured, scrubbed and reprimanded for 
associating with a badly brought-up boy: “ Ce west pas sa faute, 
c'est son malheur.” Alphonse became for Pierre one of the accursed 
whom he pitied, and so he lowered a bunch of grapes by a thread 
into the courtyard. Alphonse thanked him by snatching the grapes, 
putting out his tongue and grimacing; then he turned his back on 
Pierre and made off. If you read the incident of the grapes carefully 
(I have omitted detail) you may see why Jules Lemaitre thought it 
a marvel of the psychology of childhood. 

Anatole France also wrote some novels which have been described 
as talks on many topics, with no very regular plot, and which he used 
as vehicles to carry his own ideas. His penetrating mind did range 
over a vast field of inquiry, antiquity, early Christianity, the French 
Revolution and contemporary history. These novels are, however, 
chronicles depicting the life of certain periods in all its aspects, several 
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‘of them excellent, if not very original, pictures of the Terror. 
Psychological analysis and extraneous matter are to be found in the 
most historical of his works, the Vie de Jeanne d’Arc, an.attempted 
rationalistic ‘explanation of the spiritual elements in the character of 
the Maid, Generally Anatole France is the detached sceptic, unless, 
as in the four M. Bergeret novels, Histoire Contemporaine, he is pro- 
voked by bitter controversy and injustice into using his irony as the 
keen weapon of a believer in reason and justice. In these tales, the 
pleasant figure of M. Bergeret is outstanding—a somewhat less 
illustrious Sylvestre Bonnard, but also gently wise and plain-living 
and high-thinking. A small black dog, somewhat like a terrier, one 
day strayed into M. Bergeret’s home. Sound philologist that the 
professor was, he asked his housekeeper for the dog’s name. 
“Monsieur, he has no name,” answered Angélique, adding that she 
called him Riquet,.and Riquet remained his faithful watchdog, a 
fellow-soul with equal rights to immortality, one whose moist brown 
eyes spoke sympathy. 

Many of the later novels are formless and the plot is hard to find ; 
however, descriptions and language and inimitable anecdotes make 
up for defects. Anatole France loved the legends of his country 
even while he laughed at some of them. For him, Joan of Arc was 
made of nothing but poetry. She stepped out of the popular poetry 
of Christianity, the litanies of the Virgin and the Golden Legend, 
the marvellous stories of those brides of Christ who put on the white 
robe of virginity and the red robe of martyrdom. She emerged from 
the sermons in which the sons of St. Francis exalted poverty and 
innocence. She came forth from the eternal fairyland of the woods 
and the fountains, from those artless tales about girls of the fields 
who received supernatural gifts. She was born of songs that sang of 
the land of oaks in which Merlin and Arthur and his Knights lived a 
mysterious life. She was the breath of that great thought which 
made a rose of fire bloom above the door of churches. Sceptic and 
mystic in one, Anatole. France saw in Joan of Arc the fulfilment of 
prophecies by which the poor of the realm foretold a better future. 
She was the offspring of the ecstasy and tears of a whole people who, 
like Mary of Avignon in days of misery, beheld arms in the sky, and 
thereafter trusted only in her weakness. “She is moulded out of 
poetry,” he says, “ like the lily out of dew; she is the living poetry 
of that gentle France which she loved with a miraculous love.” 

As a writer of short stories, he is less philosophical than Voltaire, 
but with more depth and a higher sense of duty than the impassive 
Mérimée and Maupassant. The poetic charm of Daudet is, in the case 
of Anatole France, suffused with his own irony, seeing both sides of a 
question and in love with the miracles he explains or accepts. Thus 
he elaborates one of the most exquisite of Christian legends, Le 
Jongleur de Notre-Dame, illustrating the great truth that nothing can 
ever be amiss when simpleness and duty tender it. In an age of 
disillusion, that of agnostics like Renan and Strauss, Anatole France 
valued the rarest and finest of Christian virtues; perhaps he was, as 
someone said, a pagan constantly haunted by the preoccupation of 
Christ. The, ironist whose rapier-thrust pierced the noble myth of 
equality before the law (“the law, in its majestic equality, forbids the 
rich as well as the poor to sleep under bridges, to beg in the streets, 
and to steal bread ’’), this great ironist broke into an intensity of true 
feeling as he moved towards that outburst of emotion that made him 
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one of the master-minds of his day. And so he retold the miracle 
of the Tumbler of Our Lady and enthroned the intelligence of the 
simple heart in Barnabas who, to earn his bread, for long years per- 
formed feats of skill in public places and finally bethought himself of 
eternity and entered a monastery. Here he saw the monks honouring 
the Virgin with Latin prayers and learned studies and mechanical 
arts of which he knew nothing. How could he, poor and untaught 
juggler, express his worship? At last, Barnabas resolved his per- 
plexity and shut himself up in the deserted chapel where in secret 
he adored the Mother of God in the only way he thought fitting—by 
doing the very things that had once gained him the applause of the 
crowd. Then the miracle happened; you may know what it was 
and how it is to be interpreted. 

It is a commonplace saying of literary historians that Anatole’ 
France returned to the clearness and purity of classical French prose 
as seen in Racine, Bossuet and Pascal. Yet no man can measure the 
things of the spirit, and the procrustean bed of the mathematical 
critic is already second-hand, if not antique. All Vital literature 
overthrows the tyranny of formula and label. The realisation of 
fresh beauty urges on the great creative artists; their aims and the 
devices adopted to these ends are a critic’s final concern. Yet we 
must each fashion our own thing of beauty out of the work of art. 
Anatole France himself did that in the four volumes, On Life and 
Letters, mainly reviews, in the newspaper Le Temps, of the work of 
young writers. His approach is sympathetic, demanding neither 
system nor learning and requiring a pleasant astonishment before the 
beauty of things. Such journalism helped him to be clear and alert. 
His elegant smile is seldom far off and the product of his toil is 
apparently effortless. Yet his advice to young writers stands— 
“ Caressez longtemps votre phrase, elle finira par sourire.” He was, 
in fact, as our Australian essayist Walter Murdoch reminded us, a 
great bookman, a true son of the humanities, who in boyhood poked 
about in his father’s bookshop and among the dusty wares of the 
boxes set up on the parapets of the quais by the bougusnssies, silent 
witnesses to the never-ending battle of ideas. His most marked 
literary quality, his irony, probably owed most to Voltaire, and, at its 
worst, degenerated into apish cynicism, for which I have no excuse, 
even though it never sank as low as Swift’s. 

The closing years of the nineteenth century brought the humour of 
children (I use the phrase in the subjective sense) into French literature. 
Daudet gave us the wistful Bambin of Le Pett Chose; Bambin, 
unhappy urchin, hopelessly unfitted for the competitive school-life 
to which his ambitious father destined him ; Bambin, whose parting 
gift to a friendly master was a copy-book filled with the inevitable 
and beautiful pothooks. Then came Lichtenberger’s Trott, so sur- 
prised by any glimpse of real life in the cosiness of his wealthy home ; 
and Jules Renard’s caricatured Poil de Carotte (Ginger) with his 
rancorous humour ; and Jules Claretie’s sick Francois in Boum-Boum 
restored to health by the shining glory of the circus-clown ; and then 
Pierre Noziére, the most delightfully naive, a boy who in his aspirations 
towards a holy life mingled very worldly motives with his religious 
yearnings ; the Pierre of Le Livre de mon Ams who was not at all 
blind to the social consideration to be acquired by one entitled to 
describe himself on his visiting-cards as ‘‘Ermite and saint du 
calendrier ” ; Pierre, the magician, who drove his coach and horses 
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through the dining-room, for he himself was postillion, coach and 
horses in one. Anatole France was unjust to himself when he said 
that since then he had lost the gift of dreaming, for no artist could 
more faithfully re-create by the power of his imagination, never 
transcending reality, the joys of children’s make-belief. 

His sympathies were with children, animals, men and women who 
suffered, soldiers and parish priests; with the weak and helpless, 
‘ and with all those who practised self-discipline and renunciation. 
He admired extremists of every party——all the people who did not 
carry flags in their pockets. Yet he himself was contradictory in 
some of his own aims ; in point of fact, what he did was to give us a 
graceful rendering of Voltaire’s trumpet-call to stamp out the spirit 
of intolerance (‘‘ Ecrasez l'infâme ”). He championed joy against 
suffering. His mind was one of infinite curiosity, single-tracked only 
in his love for the French language and hence of his country. His 
Abbé Coignard told Jacques Tournebroche of the danger of thinking 
over-much-——“ Son, never listen to those who, like me, wax subtle 
on the distinction between good and evil. For the Kingdom of Heaven 
consists not in words but in virtue.” Or, to put it another way, the 
verdict to be striven for is not “ well guessed ” but “ well done.” 
Anatole France also wrote, ‘‘ Generally, our free-thinkers don’t think 
freely because they don’t think at all.” Life must, however, have an 
aim, and hence he was thrown back on a teleological point of view 
not unlike Pascal’s and, apparently, on socialism, and he felt the full 
value of tradition and the necessity of discipline. He saw that some 
of the greatness of France lay in her peasantry and in the French 
tradition of domestic training given to the daughters of the nobility 
in the Middle Ages. When he encountered the superfluous muck- 
raking of Zola’s revolutionary naturalism, he attacked mercilessly : 
but the same man joined Zola in the defence of Captain Dreyfus. 

Anatole France once indicated a direction of European thought. 
As Sir Edmund Gosse said, men had wearied of all the tub-thumping 
and the storm of fads and fanaticism ; then there set in calm weather 
and the reign of indifferentism. Succeeding all the fuss and strain of 
Carlyle, Zola, Macaulay, Tolstoi, Ibsen, and the later Ruskin, noble 
minds to be sure, Anatole France would not have been so delicately 
balanced, so sportive, so elegantly and so wilfully unattached to any 
one strenuous system, if he had not been preceded by masters of such 
a gloomy earnestness and intolerance. Whatever his influence, for 
you and me, he may well remain the creator of Sylvestre Bonnard, 
whose glory he recovered when he became again as a little child in 
Pierre Noziére, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

; L. A. TRIEBEL, 

The University of Tasmania. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


OMMUNAL problems in the two Indian Dominions have dis- 
(C tractes attention from Pakistan’s north-western neighbour, 

“Afghanistan, as a force for good or bad in the political 
atmosphere of the Indian sub-continent. It would be easy to assume 
that any problem arising would do so from Afghan eagerness to assist 
fellow Moslems of Pakistan in any quarrel with Hindu India. The 
use of frontier tribesmen by Pakistan in the early stages of the war 
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in Kashmir would lend colour to that view. And it is possible. But 
two factors, one of local, the other of international, significance, com- 
plicate the situation. Firstly, the Afghans are acutely interested in 
the future of the Pathan border tribes of Pakistan’s North-West 
Frontier and Baluchistan Provinces. Secondly, with the global 
struggle between the rival economic and political systems intensifying 
the Indian sub-continent, with its precarious subsistence ratio between 
“increasing population and decreasing agricultural productivity, must 
become eventually one of the most important Asiatic areas of conflict. 

Afghanistan, traditionally the political buffer between India and 
Russia, may possess an importance at present reserved for the States 
on the edge of the “ iron curtain ” in Europe. It will be worth while, 
therefore, to examine briefly Afghan proclivities in both international 
and domestic fields, In July, 1947, on the eve of the accession to 
power of the two newly created Dominions, the Afghan Government 
officially suggested to the Indian and British Governments that a 
plebiscite should be organised allowing the frontier tribesmen to 
choose between allegiance either to Pakistan or Afghanistan and 
complete autonomy. Reaction in Pakistan was vigorous. Dawn, 
the official organ of the Muslim League, declared that “ Pakistan 
cannot countenance any interference in its domestic issues by any 
foreign power, Muslim or non-Muslim.” Early in 1948 the Pakistan 
Government published plans for the economic development of the 
barren tribal territories, this being the most practicable method of 
countering the tribesman’s aggressive instincts. The negative method 
employed by the former Government of India, of keeping compara- 
tively large armed forces in the tribal areas and using them as military 
training grounds, is clearly beyond Pakistan’s means, and was always 
inefficient, anyway. 

It is probable that the Afghans were merely testing the new 
Dominion. They have no legal claim to the territories in question. 
The tribes themselves had not professed allegiance to either side 
before the Durand line was drawn, in 1893, incorporating them within 
Indian territory, with the acquiescence if not the approval of the 
Afghan Government of the time. If the Afghans have a claim on the 
Pathan tribes of Pakistan’s border areas it is on the grounds that 
they are of the Pukhtu-speech family, most of whom dwell within 
Afghanistan. The family includes most of the Durani tribes from which 
the ruling dynasty has sprung since Ahmed Khan united them and 
forged the Afghan state out of a congeries of warring tribes and 
factions two centuries ago. The Pathan community, however, is not 
made up entirely of Durani stock. It includes Ghilzai, who claim 
Turkish origin as against the Durani claim to descent from the 
Ben-i-Israel tribes carried into captivity originally by Nebuchadnezzar. 

The Pathans are notoriously independent, and the bonds of affinity 
between the various peoples taking the common group name are 
simply those of a common language and of recognition of a common 
code of tribal law, unwritten, called Pukhtunwali. Nevertheless, 
Pukhtu is spoken over large areas of eastern Afghanistan, although 
Persian is the official language of state and is spoken more or less 
habitually by the Afghan nobles. It is unlikely that Pakistan’s border 
problem will, of itself, provoke trouble between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. The bond of a common religion is bound to exert con- 
siderable influence on their relationship. But when Afghanistan 
becomes a factor in the communist-capitalist struggle in India, the 
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importance of any factor making for disagreement between any two 
of the three States will be greatly increased. 

The great question posed in Europe, totalitarianism or social 
democracy, has no meaning in Afghanistan and India ; to the anarchic 
tribesman on the one hand and the debt-burdened peasant on the 
other. Sooner or later the inexorable pressure of economic problems 
will force communal fanaticism in both Dominions into the background. 
Neither Congress nor the Muslim League can unite indefinitely all 
factions now that the object of unity is achieved. Indeed, they have 
never -done so completely. Within the next few years political 
Te-grouping on a wide scale based on disunity of economic and social 
ideas is inevitable. 

That both Congress and the Muslim League may be destined to 
become sectional parties of the Right is neither here nor there. The 
underlying conflict will develop- between the Hindu industrialist and 
the Moslem landowner, on the one hand, and, on the other, those who 
profess to be-the champions of the illiterate under-nourished peasant 
of both Dominions. In Afghanistan the situation is in one way simpler, 
in another more complex. The tribesman’s pre-occupation with 
opportunities for raiding and looting and his active hostility to any 
official or outside interference with the social pattern present, on 
the surface, insuperable obstacles to communist propaganda carried 
on below Government level. Also, the fact that the tribal nobles and 
mullahs (Moslem priests) are in no way divorced from and do not 
always dominate the tribal councils, yet stand in direct relation to 
the King and the Government makes for a class unity inimical to 
communist doctrine. 

The Afghan Government has in recent years attempted to promote 
economic development by concentration of enterprise wherever 
possible in Government-controlled monopolies. These monopolies 
range from the Afghan National Bank and its subsidiaries, over trades 
and manufactures as various as the caracul, sugar, cotton, motors 
and motor accessories, electrical generation and import of electrical 
goods, stone-cutting and carpentering, to monopolies of miscellaneous 
types of trade like that of the Shirkat-i-Ittahadia Shimati dealing in 
wool, skins and fruit. Although these monopolies are organised as 
joint-stock companies, whose shareholders are drawn, presumably, 
from the Afghan ruling class, their activities are subject to Government 
supervision, and with the customs they provide most of the Government 
revenue. The original models were probably the corporately organised 
industries of Fascist Italy and Japan. But this economic super- 
structure imposed on a part-feudal, part-nomadic social pattern could 
easily develop into a totalitarianism of some affinity in economic form 
with that of Soviet Russia. It matters little what class of people 
control the economic strings if that class is relatively small and its 
power virtually absolute. 

But we must beware of making too much of Afghanistan’s economic 
development. By Western standards the surface of the country has 
barely been scratched. Considerable attempts have been made since 
1939 to develop the cotton and sugar-beet industries, and these 
attempts have by all accounts achieved some success. Cotton, indeed, 
was listed among the export items in 1947, whereas before 1939 
Afghanistan depended for cotton-cloth on imports from India. Kabul 
has -a hydro-electrical scheme and a broadcasting station, but outside 
of the capital and the chief provincial towns there are no roads and 
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industry generally is on a very small scale. Also, since the plan to 
construct three railway systems was first mooted in 1940, nothing 
has been heard publicly of it. Communication is still by the slow- 
moving caravan. 

The country has almost no metallurgical industry, although mineral 
deposits are believed to be good. The northern mountains are rich 
in copper, lead and iron. Deposits of coal, silver and oil have been 
found in various places. The obvious difficulty in tapping these 
resources lies in overcoming the climate of the mountain areas and of 
laying roads over difficult terrain—passes of the Hindu Kush are 
often snowbound for five months of the year and in some places are 
~ twenty thousand feet above sea-level. When the presence of oil was 

discovered, about 1938, the Western companies refused to attempt to 
tap it, as the vast distances to the nearest coastal areas on the Indian 
Ocean and the Gulf of Oman and the wild country which lay between 
made pipe-laying uneconomic. Gypsum, however, is obtained .com- 
paratively easily in large quantities in the southern plain of Kandahar, 
and nitre abounds in the soil all over south-western Afghanistan. 

Technicians and administrators are Afghanistan’s urgent need if 
the resources of the country are to be adequately exploited. During 
the ’thirties students were sent chiefly to Japan, but they were few in 
number. Facilities for elementary education exist throughout the 
country, but whilst it is free itis not compulsory. Secondary education 
is free, also, but it is available only in Kabul and the provincial capitals. 
Two schools for training teachers have been set up in Kabul, and 
there are high schools under European direction specialising in 
technical subjects, art, commerce and medicine. But perhaps the 
true reflection of Afghanistan’s ability to train the technicians and 
administrators needed is to be found in the list of faculties offered to 
students by the country’s only university, that of Kabul. The list 
consists of two faculties in medicine, one in chemistry and one in law. 

At the bottom of the economic problem lies the average Afghan’s 
reluctance to embrace the ways of the infidel. Habits and customs 
that have continued unchanged for centuries are rarely changed 
forcibly in a few years. The attempt of Amanullah Khan, uncle of 
the present king, during the 1920’s to introduce Western reforms after 
the pattern of Kemal Ataturk’s in Turkey provoked rebellion. The 
Royal Air Force had to rescue him from his own people in his own 
capital in 1929. The occasion proved that no subjects are more 
explosive in Afghanistan than those of female education and abolition 
of purdah and the veil. Yet the employment of large numbers of 
women is essential to any large-scale industrial development. 
Afghanistan is only one among several Asiatic nations who aspire 
to active parts in the play of international affairs who will be compelled 
sooner or later to view their shibboleths concerning the relationship 
between the sexes with a questioning eye. 

It will take time to make of the Afghan a useful citizen in a developed 
economic system. His mode of life, whether he is a town-dweller, or a 
nomad, or belongs to a settled tribal community in the hills, is set 
against it. Every Afghan, whatever his trade—when he has one—is 
primarily a soldier. His many allegiances—to his family, friends, 
tribe, sect, and so on—in an extreme sense which rarely happens in 
Western countries, though it is the basis of social life over large tracts 
of the East, and the common incidence of the blood-feud make him a 

.most difficult subject from the standpoint of the economic planner. 
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For the same reasons he is likely to be the chief obstacle to the success 
of communist propaganda. 

Afghan proclivities in the international field are comparatively 
straightforward. When King Mohammed Zahir Shah succeeded 
Nadir Shah in 1933 the-country was settling down after ten years of 
unrest. Nadir Shah had been content to remain the stern orthodox - 
ruler of a semi-feudal but independent State more or less isolated 
physiographically outside the world’s recognised spheres of interest. 
If it came into any sphere at all it was that of British India. But 
Britain had relinquished her suzereignty over Afghanistan in 1921, 
wher the defence subsidy to the Afghans was discontinued following 
its use dgainst the subsidiser in the 1919 attempted invasion of the 
Indus delta. In return for its discontinuance the Afghan Government 
was allowed to control its own foreign policy. The Czars of Russia, 
against whom the subsidy had been intended, had gone and the new 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was then in no position to interest 
itself actively in Afghan affairs. 

Being the product of a later generation, however, Zahir Shah saw 
himself ruler of an independent Asiatic State at a time when the forces 
of nationalism, having learned well some of the lessons taught by 
European liberalism, being blind to most of the rest by their poverty 
of political and administrative experience, were rapidly approaching 
manhood over the whole of Asia. Like most Asiatics at that time his 
eyes turned towards the Far East, where the aggressive power of 
Japan was challenging the previously undoubted supremacy of the 
Western Powers. The King, assisted by a council of ministers, is 
himself the chief force in major matters of government. He presides 
over the Afghan Parliament, which consists of an elected Assembly 
and a Senate whose members are chosen by him for life. He presides, 
also, over the Loe Jirga (Grand Council) which meets irregularly about 
once in every four years to discuss major matters of policy put before 
it by the King. - 

Zahir Shah steered his country through the 1930’s to a successful 
neutrality during the late war. Afghanistan was admitted to the 
League of Nations in 1933. Soon afterwards the Afghan Air Force 
was expanded and aerodromes were built at Herat, Kandahar, 
Jalalabad and Muzar-i-Sharif covering the chief invasion routes into 
Afghanistan. In 1937, by the Treaty of Saadabad, Afghanistan was 
aligned with the chief Moslem States against the extension of European 
influence in the Middle East. After the outbreak of war Axis nationals 
were expelled from Afghanistan only after representations had been 
made by both British and American Governments. Strict neutrality 
was then maintained until 1944 when, sensing the direction from which 
the wind of victory was blowing, a treaty of friendship with China 
was signed. Soon after the war ended Afghanistan became fully 
respectable once more when her application for membership of the 
United Nations Organisation was accepted. 

‘As a neighbour of Pakistan, Afghanistan will remain a largely 
unknown quantity until economic and social development exerts 
stabilising influences. The tribesmen and the Government, both 
separately and together, have in the past been highly susceptible to 
intrigue, particularly Russian. Most of British-Afghan relations can 
be explained in terms of it. Although the political pattern throughout 
the East is changing profoundly, Afghanistan’s historic rôle as the 
gateway of invasion into India is not necessarily changing with it. | 
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Nor does the Afghan’s spirited sense of national independence obscure 
the fact that, politically and geographically, Afghanistan is an 
extension of the Indian sub-continent. 

Kipling’s India may be dead for the Indian intellectual, but it 
kicks lustily still for the 95 per cent. of the population who are illiterate, 
on whom political events cast barely a shadow and to whom political 
ideas are airy nothings compared with the zons-old tread of the oxen 
before the plough and the acrid smell at night of the communal fire 
and the hookah in the mofussil. So, also, with the tribesman of the 
frontier and beyond. A man’s stomach is his first concern; his God 
his next. Both are highly susceptible targets for the unscrupulous 
agitator. How each is catered for by the respective Governments 
will largely define Afghan-Indian (including Afghan-Pakistani) 
relations. 

MARK FINLEY. 


GREY FRIARS. 


WONDER how many people, passing through Charterhouse Square 
[oa their way to their daily work, pause and look at the porch of 

the old Charterhouse or, to give it its full title, Sutton’s Hospital 
in Charterhouse, and realise the use to which this building has been 
dedicated since 161r until it was made uninhabitable by the blitz. 
The war has made life much more complicated for old people and their 
care has become one of the problems which the Nuffield Trust feel 
that they ought to tackle. They are considering the formation of 
“The National Corporation for the Care of Old People.” 

This problem is no new one so far as the people of London are 
concerned, for as long ago as 1600 the matter was engaging the attention 
of Thomas Sutton, a rich inhabitant of the suburbs of the city. He, 
as he had no children and only a step-daughter, Lady Anne Popham, 
who was amply provided for by her mother and her husband, decided 
to devote the wealth which he had acquired, partly through the City 
of London and partly through financing foreign expeditions, to bettering 
the lot of some of those less fortunate fellow citizens whom he felt 
required special assistance. That he may have been partly prompted 
to carry out this charitable project after the death of his wife and 
when he was known to be nearing his own end is indicated by the 
fact that he was found by his executors to have received an enormous 
number of begging letters. Impecunious members of noble families, 
ladies, beggars in the guise of well-wishers of his soul, beggars with- 
out disguise—one and all closed in upon him as vultures awaiting the 
prey. It was no doubt a source of very great disappointment to all 
these people that, instead of dividing his wealth amongst them, he 
handed it over to an institution which was for ever to bear his name 
—Sutton’s Hospital in Charterhouse—and to the present day this name 
is used in any legal documents that have to be drawn up. Having 
decided to use his wealth for the benefit of his fellow creatures, he 
had to decide which ones should be his special care. He therefore 
concentrated upon two classes: firstly, old men, and secondly, boys 
whose parents were unable to educate them in the same way in which 
they themselves had been brought up. He made it a condition that 
none of the old men should have wives and, in fact, when one of 
those elected was found to have a wife, though not living with her 
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husband, the records show that he was immediately asked to retire 
from ‘‘ Grey Friars.” 

- When Thomas Sutton became a widower he left his house in Stoke 
Newington, which passed through his wife to his step-daughter, and 
returned to that suburb of ‘London—Hackney—where as a younger 
married man he had lived. This generous-hearted patron first bought 
a property in the country, but he felt that his project could be better 
dealt with nearer the City boundary and within riding distance of 
his own home, in order that he might personally supervise the begin- 
ning of this great benefaction. He discovered that the old Charter- 
house, which had previously been the home of Lord North and the 
Dukes of Norfolk and stood within half a mile as the crow flies from 
the City boundary, was for sale. He therefore disposed of the country 
property and purchased the Charterhouse, with all its surrounding 
fields, for the sum of £13,000—a very large amount in those days— 
as this appeared to him to be the most ideal spot for carrying out his 
project. The land on which the Charterhouse was built was originally 
the Priory of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, founded in rroo, 
and it was close to the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great where 
the Cloth Fair was held. Unfortunately, the legal problems connected 
with conveying these various properties took a considerable length of 
time and when, at last, Thomas Sutton had reached the stage of 
preparing the conveyance of the Charterhouse he realised that his 
own end could not be very long delayed. He therefore took the 
prudent step of handing the property over to a Board of Governors 
whom he appointed himself and who, in fact, held their first meeting 
at his house in Hackney prior to following his coffin to its first resting 
lace. 

á The endowment which the Founder was able to hand over, even 
though he included with the land surrounding the Charterhouse the 
property which he had acquired in his old age at Hackney and the 
house in which he lived, was only sufficient to provide for the education 
of eighty boys and for the maintenance of a similar number of pen- 
sioners. As time passed the Governors felt that the scholars would 
receive greater benefits by enlarging their numbers and, therefore, 
other boys were allowed to share in the school curriculum. The boys 
were grouped in houses as at other public schools of the day, the 
patronage scholars still keeping their individual identity. They were 
to be found in a separate house and were known as “ Gownboys ” from 
the peculiar costume with its picturesque white ruffle that they were 
forced to wear. It is recorded of these boys that it was their privilege 
to line up when the Governors met, and it was the practice of many 
of the Governors to give tips to the boys whom they had personally 
nominated. Considerable jealousy grew up between the boys nomi- 
nated by Governors who attended meetings and those who did not. 
The brethren, who shared the premises with the boys up to 1872, 
were nicknamed by the youngsters the “ codgers ” or, more familiarly, 
the “ codds.” It was supposed to be a rule that the brethren’s lodgings 
were out of bounds to the boys, but this was a rule about which the 
authorities “ put a blind eye to the telescope.” 

With the expansion and growth of the City of London and the 
building of extra office accommodation and commodity markets which 
took place about 1860, the land around the Charterhouse had become 
extremely valuable and the Governors found it possible to let the 
surrounding property for building and with the proceeds erected a, 
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school at Godalming which had all the modern requirements of a first- 
class public school and was opened in 1872, leaving the old Charter- 
house as a sanctuary for the eighty old brethren. From the start of 
the foundation each brother had to be a mémber of the established 
church and had to wear a special gown and hat whenever he went 
to chapel, to meals in hall or to visit the Master. He was free to 
go about wherever he wanted but had to notify the “ manciple ” or 
steward if he desired to remain away from his lodgings at night. The 
brethren lived on staircases in quadrangles, not unlike those of the 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges. They were, however, never allowed 
to wear their robes outside the premises. The comfort of the old 
men was looked after with great precision, for, besides the Hall where 
they assembled for the mid-day meal, which, alas, has shared the 
fate of so many of the historic buildings of the City of London in the 
blitz, the brethren had a common room and a library, as well as 
being able to delight their visitors by showing them a museum which 
contained many interesting items dealing with the history and tradition 
of their foundation. Not only was their comfort in health looked 
after, but they also had their own hospital, presided over by their 
matron and nurses, as well as a private burial ground for those who 
desired that their last resting place should be amongst their confréres 
rather than out in the world which had not treated them too kindly 
in the latter years of their lives. So important had this charitable 
foundation been considered by the head of the land that every ruling 
Monarch and his Consort has been a Governor, Though they have 
been unable to take an active part in the management of the institu- 
tion, they have regularly nominated both “ gownboys ” and “ codgers.”’ 
A perusal of the first list of Governors nominated by Thomas Sutton 
and those who succeeded them shows how important people in all 
ranks of life considered this institution, for it is found that many of 
the great names of each century, including eminent clerics and lawyers, 
served on this excellent body. 

When the school went into the country it was decided that it would 
be better that the “ gownboys,” as well as being nominated for their 
financial position, should also pass an examination in order to show 
that they had reached a standard which would not make them a drag 
upon the other scholars, and from that time the Governors ceased 
to have quite the same rights of nomination for the “ gownboys.” 
In order to keep the brethren and the “ gownboys”’ together to a 
certain extent and therefore carry out the wishes of “ Fundator 
Noster,” the Master of the old Charterhouse, who has always been 
an eminent cleric, attends at the school and preaches a sermon once 
during the year, whilst on December rath, the anniversary of the 
death of Thomas Sutton, the scholars, “ gownboys ” and the brethren 
all attend chapel at the old building and, at the same time, many 
Old Carthusians join with them in honouring the memory of their 
Founder. Unfortunately, the war has put a stop to this old-time 
custom because, with the exception of the Founder’s remarkably 
carved tomb which has been a delight to many sculptors and all visitors 
to the Charterhouse, the chapel has been extensively. damaged ; 
likewise to the head boy having to give a Latin eulogy of “ Fundatoni 
Nostri ” in old Charterhouse Hall. 

When the brethren were in residence it was the custom each night 
for the chapel bell to sound once for every “ codd.” Who can forget 
the scene depicted by Thackeray of Colonel Newcome rising from his 
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bed of sickness on to his elbow and, as he expected for the last time; 
giving the traditional reply “ Adsum ” ? Although Thackeray was 
not particularly happy at Charterhouse, nevertheless as time passed 
his affection for his old school grew and, like many other Old Carthu- 
sians, he never missed a Founder’s Day if it were possible to attend. 
To such an extent was he captivated by the atmosphere of the place 
that when he was creating the personality of Colonel Newcome he 
arrived one day at “ ‘Gownboys' Door” and asked John William 
Irvine, a ‘‘gownboy” who knew Thackeray at home, to take 
him to visit one of the “ codds”’ for, said he, “ I have decided that 
the Colonel should be a ‘codd’.” It so happened that, although the 
boys were supposed not to enter the quadrangle of the “ codgers,” 
John Irvine had become on friendly terms with one of them, Captain 
Light, a blind pensioner, and it was to his room that Thackeray was 
taken by this young scholar and it was here that he repaired in order 
to re-familiarise himself with the conditions to enable him to produce 
in Colonel Newcome a real “ Brother of the Charterhouse.” So 
interesting and important was this fact considered that, to this day, 
a plaque commemorates these visits. 

One of the last brethren to enjoy the delights of this old-world 
almshouse was Richmond Thackeray, a cousin of the author, William 
Makepeace Thackeray, who was perhaps the best-known old Carthu- 
sian. Curiously enough, this pensioner was named after the great 
author’s father. He occupied rooms on the same staircase and 
opposite those which his more distinguished kinsman used so frequently 
to visit. In the first number of the most interesting magazine, The 
Old Charterhouse Magazine, which the brethren produced for a few years 
and which showed the various talents from which they were collected, 
Richmond Thackeray wrote a short story on his eminent kinsman. 
It was recently my pleasure to entertain a boy who had left 
Godalming after being head of the school, and I asked him whom he 
considered was the greatest Old Carthusian. He hesitated for some 
time and found it difficult to make up his mind between Thackeray 
and Lord Baden-Powell. After a pause he gave first place to Thackeray 
for, he said: “ Not only was he one of the greatest Victorian authors 
but he also made his old school world famous under the pseudonym of 

‘Grey Friars,’ whilst he did not forget the ‘codds’ who shared the 
~ place with him when he was a Carthusian, for he made Colonel Newcome 
one of them.” 

Now that the Nuffield Foundation has decided to give its attention 
to the care of old people, is it too much to hope that instead of looking 
around for further premises for the care of old men who have no 
relatives to befriend them in their declining years, the Committee of 
this Foundation will consider with the Governing Body of Sutton’s 
Hospital in Charterhouse whether it would not be possible to remodel 
the buildings and bring them up to date by including baths and more 
modern sanitary arrangements, and make them once again an alms- 
house for those whom the Founder desired to benefit ? It is, I fear, 
a fact that bombs have so seriously damaged the quadrangles previously 
used by the “ codgers’’ that they are at present uninhabitable and 
that no part of the building could be used for its original purpose 
without a considerable outlay; but surely this outlay would prove 
to be considerably less than starting with new premises which had , 
not been previously used for this charitable purpose. 

J. A. WALEY COHEN. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY AFTER 
THIRTY YEARS. 


MONG the anniversaries to be celebrated in the present 
Ave will be the thirtieth of the initiation of the world 
into the system known as Collective Security, by the signing 
in the Palace of Versailles of the Peace Treaty that embodied the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. I wonder how many share with 
me the vivid memory of the arrival in Paris of the bringer of that 
particular piece of Good News—from Washington. It was from a 
viewpoint in a dense throng just outside the Palais Bourbon, on the 
left bank of the Seine. Driving across the bridge from the Place de la 
Concorde was a little procession of cars, in one of which, standing 
upright, was the tall black-coated figure of President Woodrow Wilson, 
holding high above his head a glossy silk top-hat. I was one of a 
little party of officers attached to the peace delegations, wearing uniforms 
of many shades of blue, green, grey and khaki, and amid the roar 
of cheers that greeted the arrival of the star of the piece about 
to be produced, I heard a Frenchwoman remark to one of my party : 
“The clothes you gentlemen are wearing are now démodéds, It is 
those worn by that one there—the civilian—that will now be the 
vogue for all the nations, les robes de la paix et de l’esprit des lois.” 

We glanced at one another, shrugged, and wondered. And now— 
thirty years after—such of us as have survived have seen those 
“demoded ” costumes become once again de rigueur for the nations, 
not only for their scores of millions of menfolk, but for their women- 
folk also, and in many countries for the civilian as well as the armed 
services. The people of Paris in particular lived to see in their streets, 
homes, places of entertainment, shops, the detested field-grey “ modes ” 
of the one nation of all they had thought to have been stripped of 
them for ever. 

As to l'esprit des lots, what must be the reflections in the shades 
of the great civilian who stood for it that day in the car that brought 
him to the Palais Bourbon? The League he founded lies buried in 
the rubble of the Second World War it failed to prevent, and its 
successor, founded by another great Democratic President, has proved 
itself, after three years of trial, to be no more successful in bringing 
the nations under the “ rule of law ” than they have been at any other 
time in history. 

It is still possible for a member-State of the United Nations, as it 
was for one of Wilson’s League, to commit an act of aggression against 
another without fear that “the Law” at all events will step in to 
stop it, whatever may be done by politics, diplomacy, or purely military 
force. Thirty years after the Collective System was instituted, no 
organisation exists, or is even in sight, to enforce decisions, even had 
any been collectively taken. For the principal Powers to whose 
hands the peoples entrusted the maintenance of peace and security 
stand diametrically opposed alike on the basic principles on which 
international justice and human rights depend, and on the means by 
which nations shall co-operate to establish them. 

The nations, however, in what may be the interval between the 
Second and the Third War in order to solve the riddle of Security, 
have to face a moral dilemma that bids fair to disunite even those 
Powers and bodies of public opinion that normally stand together, 
familiarly known as the Westerners. 
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The dilemma may be stated somewhat as follows: if it has proved 
impossible to unite all the nations in upholding the law against the 
aggressor, is it possible to unite as many of them as are willing to 
combine for the purpose? Likening the world, ideally, to a single 
community of peoples, the problem is that which would arise in a 
disturbed local area in which, after order had been restored, the 
citizens assuming police authority have disagreed as to how and by 
whom it should henceforth be maintained. If the citizens of a well- 
defined part of the area are sufficiently agreed to feel competent to 
govern themselves therein, can they set up the necessary machinery 
without appearing to outlaw those outside, and thereby provoke the 
setting up of a rival régime and the prospect of civil war ? 

Such a natural solution may prove the best and the only one in a 
local area or even a whole single country. When the rival régimes have 
fought it out, citizens of the same land will abide by the result and 
accept the rule of the victors. When, however, the “ disturbed area ” 
has been the surface of the entire globe, and it is a question of ranging 
on one side, as has been suggested in the Western world, such member- 
States of the United Nations as are prepared to uphold the law against 
aggression, the problem is immensely fuller of complications. The 
States in question do not as yet form a “ community,” all of them 
being sovereign, jealously independent, and mostly of different 
constitutional systems. Occasions may easily arise where differences 
in regard to the criminality of an alleged aggressor, or as to the nature 
of the measure to be applied, will be as acute as before the wider 
division arose. Even supposing, however, that those composing the 
proposed Pact of Like-minded States (it is suggested that they should 
be “at least three of the Permanent Members of the Security Council 
of the United Nations and not less than twenty of the others ”} should 
bind themselves inextricably to abide by the law among themselves, to 
what extent can their combination be effective outside their own ranks ? 

Regarded strictly from the strategic angle, “ like-mindedness ” 
is by no means lacking in competence for collective enforcement 
action. Defensive pacts are already in force between the “ like- 
minded” States of Western Europe (Treaty of Brussels) and the republics 
of Pan-America. The States of the British Commonwealth have their 
consultative machinery for defence, and an Atlantic Pact has just 
been negotiated to link the United States and Canada with Western 
Europe. The Mediterranean States—Italy, Turkey and Greece—are 
reckoned, as also are the Islamic States of the Middle East, as 
“ Western” rather than Eastern in their attitude towards Security 
and its juridical foundations, as also in economic and humanitarian 
aspects. It may be reasonably assumed that a grand plan exists for 
concerting the strategy, operations by land, sea and air, supply, 
equipment, and high command of the forces of the States comprised 
in all these systems. From utterances by some of those concerned 
in the grand plannings, opportunities would not be unwelcome to 
put them into operation while the decisive weapon of the atomic 
bomb is possessed- by the Western group. From the angle of those 
who welcomed Woodrow Wilson to Paris in 1919, and saw in his 
coming the supersession of the militarist by the civilian in the ordering 
of world affairs, such thoughts as these are dangerous thoughts. But 
responsibility for their arising belongs not to the strategists, whose 
business it is to be always prepared and sometimes to prevent, but to 
the statesmen who have allowed things to drift into the danger zone. 
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Should the guns of strategy go off once again before the judges 
have heard the rival accusations, charges and defences, history this 
time will visit the sin on the head of all the Powers responsible for 
maintaining international peace as members of the Security Council. 
If, in setting up a “ police force ” acting as the instrument of a 
particular grouping of the Powers—like-minded as they may be, and 
law-abiding as they may claim to be—they provoke the Powers left 
outside to counter-measures, will they acquit themselves of guilt 
before the Supreme Court of Posterity ? Their plea we know already. 
It is that the maintenance of peace and security has been at times 
thwarted by misuse of the power of the Veto granted to every 
Permanent Member of the Council. Hence their resort to the-article 
of the Charter .that permits “ individual or collective self-defence if 
an armed attack occurs against a Member of the United Nations, 
until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security.” The setting up of their own 
organisation for united action against a potential aggressor, in a 
series of interlocking pacts between the Western and associated 
States, divides the world into two separate jurisdictions, the’ border- 
lines between- which offer many opportunities for trouble-makers on 
both sides. Both sides are, no doubt, open to suspicion of provocative 
intent, the Eastern perhaps more than the Western, as in the case of 
Berlin. But if the Westerners hope to vindicate separatist thoughts 
and actions on the plea that they are acting as agents for furthering 
the chief purpose of the Charter of the United Nations, to preserve 
the peace of the world, the judicial rôle must take far more spectacular 
precedence over the political and the strategic than it seems to be 
taking at the moment. 

The Charter as written is defective in that it makes no reference, 
in the composition of the Security Council, to its members being 
chosen first for their judicial qualifications, despite the fact that it is 
as Justices of the Peace they are primarily called on to serve. As it 
actually happens, the members are almost exclusively diplomats, 
politicians, or departmental officials, responsible to their respective 
Cabinets. By natural instinct, when a case has been brought into 
Court, its consideration has been coloured by the political relationship 
of the party accused with his politically appointed judges. However 
much some, perhaps the majority, of the members of the Security 
Council may, at the outset, have wished to act in the spirit of equity, 
circumstances were against them. The very first crisis calling for 
their attention was in one of the traditional storm-centres of power- 
politics—Persia—where rival oil interests compel Foreign Ministers 
to be ruthless realists. Of other issues, such as Indonesia, Greece, 
the Corfu Straits, Palestine, and the Berlin Blockade, when they were 
in turn rushed before the Council, each was prejudiced by the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of partisan strife. However much the “ neutral ” 
members of the Council may have sought to find judicial solutions, 
or to refer the issues to the International Court, the Veto weapon 
was always lying ready to be used to frustrate action. - And yet each 
one of these lent itself to judgment ex æquo et bono such as the 
International Court has always possessed, but hardly ever been 
invited to use. None lent itself more to the equitable approach than 
the case of Palestine, yet no attempt has ever been made to refer 
it to a Tribunal composed as has long been suggested an Equity 
Tribunal should be, of persons who by their nationality, personal 
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character and experience appear to furnish the highest guarantees’ of 
competence and impartiality, chosen in their personal capacity and 
not as representatives of governments. 

If the projected separation of West from ‘East takes place without 
war, to what extent will the States claiming to be law-minded form 
among themselves a United Nations Organisation purged of the 
defects of the one now standing, that is, a community of peoples 
disputes between whose state governments can no more be the subject 
of settlement by armed force than can those between the United 
States of America, the provinces of Canada, the cantons of Switzerland, 
or the counties of England ? 

It is unfortunate that, at the very moment when negotiations for a 
wider Western Pact were nearing completion, one of its most respect- 
able members—the Netherlands—should have resorted to armed 
force to solve, on its own lines, a dispute with the Indonesian Republic, 
and so invited comparison of its methods with those of the “ lawless 
aggressors ” from whom the Western Powers had only recently 
liberated the Dutch themselves. Unless the proposed limited Union is 
so integrated that such reversions to repudiated imperialistic methods 
are solemnly forsworn from the start, and the use of armed force 
concentrated in the hands of the central Authority of the Union, the 
separation will lose every tittle of justification its initiators have 
claimed. What they aspire to be setting up is a model of what should 
be, but has not been found as yet possible to bring about on the 
universal scale because of a diametrical opposition on fundamentals. 
The pious hope professed is that the “ model ’’ U.N.O. will be so free 
from the faults of the old one that all who seek the peaceful life have 
only to knock and it shall be opened unto them. One day, it is 
envisaged, even the Eastern outlaws may see the error of their Leader’s 
ways and change their allegiance in favour of the West. In due 
course, who knows, even the’ states of the Soviet Union themselves 
may seek the shelter of a Better World, and apply for admission at 
its resplendently re-gilded gates. 

To bring about the projected integration of like-minded States, some 
decisive steps have already been taken towards the elimination of 
absolute sovereignty. In the economic domain there is the Inter- 
national Trade Charter and the European Recovery Programme, In 
the political sphere some kind of parliament may emerge for the 
states of Western Europe that might lead to ultimate federation. 
For defence of the European regions linked together there are the 
joint Staffs Councils now established at Fontainebleau and, for Pan- 
America, at Washington. When, however, these defensive unions 
are associated in the mind with the conception of an International 
Police Force, acting as the instrument of international justice, a 
reminder is called for that as yet there is no machinery in U.N.O. 
such as exists in the single State to make the analogy apply. The 
action that might be taken against an “ aggressor ” under the Charter, 
if taken at all, would be military not police action, and the Authority 
under which it was taken would not be the International Court of 
Justice but a still non-judicial Security Council. 

In what way is it proposed that U.N.O.’s western division would 
establish Law and Force in the true relationship, that is, police under 
civilian control acting automatically only on a judgment of the Court ? 
No proposition seems to have yet been issued that transforms the 
Security Council from a political to a judicial tribunal, and up to the 
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present plans for the control, operation, recruiting, equipment, basing, 
etc., of the unified defence forces are in the hands of distinguished 
commanders in the late war responsible to no High Authority com- 
parable, in the international sphere, to a Ministry of the Interior or 
Home Secretary and a Parliament in the domestic. 

` Tf it is impracticable to “ civilianise ” the functioning of interna- 
tional police in some way such as this until there has first been set up 
for the nations uniting some form of unified government, with 
Ministries, including one for the Interior, with responsibility for police 
service, would it not be wiser for those who advocate a separate 
union for the like-minded Western States to stand by and await the 
fruition of plans for federation? In the meantime there is much 
work for their hands to do in framing a revised Charter that will 
transfer the judicial functions of the Security Council, so far rendered 
abortive, to the International Court vested at last with compulsory 
jurisdiction over all member-States and so constituted as to be qualified 
to judge in Equity no less than in strict Law. Next to that, there is 
the task of superimposing upon the military, naval, aerial and other 
strategists, and upon their technical auxiliaries—particularly in the 
atomic field—a conception of their functioning that is one of waging 
not war but peace. The thought at the back of the mind of.a police 
force, as distinct from a military one, is not the ruthless destruction of 
an “enemy” at no matter what cost to life, limb, property, and 
human liberty, but the speediest restoration of order, if possible, without 
the loss of a single life. The object for which respect is demanded is 
not the force a policeman may use but the Law that he represents, 
which all must be made to know in the long run is irresistible. 

VIVIAN CARTER. 


CANADA’S ARCTIC AVIATION. 


VIATION in Canada has made immense strides in the last 
Ae years. Freight ranging from sticks of celery to bulldozers 
is being flown by regular air services across the breadth of 
Canada to the new Arctic mining settlements, even in mid-winter. 
Ground-crews of the Royal Canadian Air Force are pushing deeper 
and yet deeper into uninhabited and almost unknown territory with 
the equipment necessary to a chain of “ Loran ” (Long Range Aid to 
Navigation) Stations and meteorological outposts. New airfields and 
airstrips are being built on the tundras to within 650 miles of the North 
Pole itself, and while airmen fly across the darrens the rattle of hammers 
echoes across the valleys from the oil pipe-lines linking the main air- 
fields and the newly sunk sub-Arctic oil wells. Haste! Work through- 
out the winter even if the temperature drops to seventy degrees of 
frost! Haste, because the industrial development of Arctic and sub- 
Arctic Canada depends largely on aircraft, and because a network of 
“ air facilities ” would be of immense strategical importance. Canada 
looks towards the Russian air bases along the Bering Straits, and she 
knows that in the other direction is Spitzbergen, a bare nine bours’ 
flying time from her main uranium mines. She notes the constant 
Russian air exercises over the closely packed sea ice off Siberia’s 
north-east coast, and she ponders the news that 75 United States 
fighters and a number of B50 Superforts have been posted to airfields 
across the Canadian border in Alaska, ‘These air bases rely for their 
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fuel on the Norman Wells pipe-line, and, in her turn, the United 
States is actively co-operating in the extension of Canada’s civil and 
military airfields. The preparation of a R.C.A.F. handbook for the 
benefit of airmen flying from Far Northern airfields demonstrates the 
thoroughness with which Canada is approaching the question of 
aviation in her northern regions. Into this book is going detailed 
information gathered from trappers, bush pilots, missionaries and 
from men of the Hudson’s Bay Company on how to survive if forced 
down in the “ bush.” 

Air freight charges in the polar regions are high ; only the fabulous 
returns in gold, radium and uranium make them economically possible. 
For example, the freightage from Grimshaw to Yellowknife is roughly 
Is. 6d. per pound. Yet the returns are such that towns like Yellow- 
knife were founded by air. “ A flying-boat landed us workers on the 
lake yonder,” John Leyland tells you, “ and we hacked out a landing- 
strip. And then—well, aircraft came roarin’ down with sawmill 
machinery an’ mining gear, and miners an’ their families, and the grub 
they’d need, an’ everything else. In some parts they’ve even flown 
in the cattle. It’s the only way unless you lash a cow to a dog-sledge 
and drive her a thousand miles in a temperature of forty or more 
below.” Yellowknife comprised two shacks sixteen yearsago. To-day 
its population exceeds 3,000, and a stream of aircraft roar overhead, 
summer and winter. Aviation is the kingpin in the development of 
Northern Canada. Navigable rivers are few. There are no roads 
east of the Highway to Alaska; no railways beyond Fort Churchill 
and The Pas. The muskeg (bog), mountain, forest and barren desola- 
tion are well nigh impenetrable to any form of land travel other than 
snow-tractors and dog-sledge. But the aerial “ box car ” has solved 
the problem of transport over this, a riven area larger than Europe. 

The development and defence of the Canadian North is being under- 
taken on a truly national basis, with the State, the industrial combine 
and the lone prospector and bush pilot co-operating fully. The biggest 
single Government-sponsored scheme in Arctic Canada is the Norman 
Wells oil-supply system. A pipe-line is being maintained from the 
polar oilfields flanking the great Mackenzie River to Whitehorse (a 
distance of 550 miles) to provide fuel for the lorries using the Alaska 
Highway and aircraft flying on a parallel course. The aim is to.make 
Northern Canada strategically and industrially independent, and it 
has been successful. The Norman Wells gushers are the foundation 
of the transport systems serving Yellowknife and a dozen new gold- 
mining settlements hereabouts, and the fabulous uranium and radium 
mines on the shores of the Great Bear Lake, on the Arctic Circle. 
Similarly, the "Wells provide petrol for the local Indian trappers’ 
outboard motor-boats, and aviation spirit for the local (bush pilot) 
air services. The latter include, in summer, a daily fish delivery ser- 
vice. Filleted and frozen ‘on the shores of the Great Slave Lake, 
three million pounds of fish were sold last summer in Chicago and 
other cities, much of it being transported by air to the rail and river 
termini of Waterways. Next summer the fish fleet will be extended 
to three Dakota transports and four Avro Ansons. Summer and 
winter, freight planes roar above the trails travelled two hundred 
years ago by the immensely tough porters of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

The men who are pushing northwards to-day are showing the same 
spirit demonstrated by the early pioneers, and the dangers they face 
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are often little less pronounced. Not least among these are the hazards 
arising out of the climate. Blizzards accounted for twelve Canadian 
freight planes last winter ; ten were located and most of their passengers 
rescued after prolonged air search; but two of the twelve, together 
with all they carried, left no clue to their death among the silent forests 
and bogs of the North. Engine failure can have only one outcome on 
Canada’s northern air routes. Only recently thirty-five aircraft, a 
helicopter and an American naval dirigible co-operated with Indian 
trappers, gold-miners and Mounties to locate a plane that crashed on, 
a flight between Fort Churchill, on the wild Hudson Bay, and Manitoba. 
Aboard were four Americans and the British Naval Attaché at Ottawa, 
Sir Robert Stirling-Hamilton, who “ dressed for dinner ” every night 
‚on the wearying slog back to civilisation by wearing a white silk scarf ! 
“We had guns and ammunition, and we cooked the grouse and 
squirrels we shot in an American steel helmet,” he said on his arrival 
at La Pas, Northern Manitoba. “ They tasted almost as good as the 
porcupine we killed; but the travelling was hard—at times we made 
less than half a mile an hour.” In winter their trek would have been 
impossible because of snow and cold so intense that it freezes the 
minute water-content in aviation spirit. An extensive rescue organisa- 
tion is being built up to reduce the hazards of flying in Northern 
Canada. All major airfields are being equipped with rescue aircraft 
and air crews drawn from the “ pioneer ” bush pilots who blazed the 
first air trails across the Arctic tundras. Supporting them is a network 
of snowshoe and sledging parties drawn from the ranks of Eskimo, 
Indian and white trappers, lumbermen, gold-miners and the crews 
of remote radar and meteorological stations. A score or more of times 
last winter husky teams careered across the snow to the aid of crashed 
airmen. In one instance a husky driver fell ill on the trail and, feeling 
himself about to collapse, lashed himself to his own sledge and relied 
on his huskies to take him back home. They did not fail him,. and 
once back at “ base” they set off again with a fresh driver, who 
brought two of three crashed airmen back to a wireless outpost. 

In the North tardiness can mean death, and thus the rescue organisa- 
tion swings into effect within the hour of a plane being reported over- 
due. Indeed, aircraft were searching for Captain B. Murray, of 
Washington, thirty-five minutes after it was known he was overdue 
on the first leg of a trip between Fairbanks (Alaska) and Edmonton. 
Messages flashed across an area the size of Britain, and before a party 
of trappers found the missing man huddled near to death $35,000 
had been spent in rescue efforts. Aircraft are also used in maintaining 
life in settlements lacking airstrips. For example, a single-engined 

. Norseman of the R.C.A.F. Rescue Unit at Halifax flew to the northern- 

most tip of Ungava Bay last April to pick up a number of sick Eskimos. 
It was one of the most hazardous Arctic flights ever undertaken. At 
one time in the operation twenty Eskimos'had to flatten out a short 
runway again and again, and turn the Norseman into the teeth of a 
60-miles-an-hour blizzard before it could take off. One of the main 
hazards of aviation in the Northland is the difficulty involved in 
landing. Refraction makes it unwise to trust one’s eyes in the North. 
I have stumbled over hummocks which, at a distance of three’ feet, 
looked no larger than teacups ; on the other hand, at a hundred yards 
they could have resembled hillocks. Distortion such as this has 
caused many an air crash, and the Canadian Forestry Department, 
concerned with the safety of its air-survey crews and firefighters, is 
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now testing a landing device based on the radar principle. Canada is 
spending more on research in her Arctic territories than was spent in 
the whole Dominion before the war. 

One problem now unter review is that of the éierten of buildings 
in the Arctic, more particularly hangars. Where buildings are put 
up in the manner normal to temperate climates, with trenches for their 
foundations, the heat from the kitchens and central heating melts the 
frozen soil, causing a subsidence. The canteen at ‘the Spitzbergen | 
settlement at Longyearbyen had to be abandoned last September 
because the hot water from the washing-up vats melted the frozen soil, 
causing the foundations to sag. Similarly, the summer sun melts the 
surface earth, thereby disturbing the foundations. This problem has 
now been solved by Canadian research workers connected with aviation. * 
They have designed a plywood and aluminium-lined building so formed ` ` 
that it “ sits ” on the muskeg, rather as a punt will “ sit ” on a shifting 
mud-bank. New plans are being made for research builders to use 
bricks comprising ice and woodpulp. According to Dr. C. D. Niven, 
the physicist who superintended the synthetic iceberg airfield designed 
towards the end of the war, bricks of ice and woodpulp are as hard 
as concrete and would be ideal for the construction of hangars in the 
more northerly reaches of Canada. 

Meanwhile, the R.C.A.F. and Canadian Army surveyors are looking 
for new airfield sites. Only 30 per cent. of the Eastern Canadian 
Arctic’s 709,000 square miles has been mapped to a scale of four 
miles to the inch, and only 5 per cent. to that of one mile to the inch. 
This last summer R.C.A.F. survey aircraft photographed all the more 
important areas of Northern Canada. Their work extended to the 
caribou herds in an air-census of these animals, and to the exact 
location of rich new mining areas and possible defence positions. In 
order to produce accurate maps from the aerial photos Canadian Army 
surveyors are now covering the more strategically important areas 
with dog-teams and caterpillar sledges. Particularly will they be busy 
this winter in the hinterland of the strategically vital Hudson Bay, 
working in temperatures of anything down to seventy degrees of frost. 
Haste is the operative word. For much has to be accomplished before 
the ice breaks up next spring, rendering travel by land impossible. 
In the meantime, the runways at the'air navigation school at Summer- 
side, Prince Edward Island, were lengthened last autumn to accom- 
modate aircraft weighing up to forty-five tons, and this winter the 
school is being used to train more airmen in Arctic aviation. 

FRANK ILLINGWORTH, 
, Member of the Arctic Institute of North America. 


EXPERIENCES OF A PROBATION 


OFFICER. 


N September a lad of fourteen appeared in a Midland juvenile 
[ous charged “ with receiving {10, well knowing it to have been 

stolen.” He had three shillings and ninepence in his possession when 
arrested. After some verbal prodding by the chairman of the magis- 
trates, the boy gave this account of how he spent the money : 

“I went to Trent Bridge and had some ice-cream and some buns, 
and then I went on a pleasure boat down the river to an amusement 
park and treated a lot of lads on the swings and the big wheel. Then 
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me and some other boys went into a caff and had some buns and 
lemonade and some more ice-cream, Then we went to the pictures 
and when we came out we had some fish and chips and some minerals, 
And then I was afraid to go home, so I went to a lodging house in 
Shakespeare Street and had bed and breakfast.” 
The last sentence gives a touch of originality to the statement. Other- 
wise it is a common enough story, heard almost every week in the 
juvenile court; the back-street boy’s idea of a good time. Ten 
pounds to him was a lot of money, yet he did not attempt to put 
any grandiose scheme into operation. He did not run away to sea 
like adventurous boys of former years. Instead he went in search of 
distraction or compensation. In the weeks which followed this 
incident I made a point of introducing into the conversation I had 
- with folk I meet as a probation officer—parents of delinquents, persons 
with matrimonial problems, youngsters and adults on probation, other 
social workers, and so on—the topic of what they want from life. 
In doing so I did not ask the question direct, and the views expressed 
are therefore more frank, and more verbose, than would have been 
obtained by a formal interview. On the other hand, my enquiry was 
not in the nature of a Gallup Poll and has no quantitative value. 

It seems to me that the delinquent quoted at the beginning of the 
article was conforming to a working-class attitude to life. People are 
content if the humdrum routine is complemented at regular intervals 
by a holiday, or a visit to the public-house, or something else within 
the range of possibility. 

“Tf I can have an hour or two away from the house on Saturday 
night, I’m satisfied. We've got enough to eat and we're all in good 
health, touch wood. My sister comes over to mind the children and 
I go down to the Cocked Hat and join my husband.” —(HOUSEWTFE, 


43, Now my wife’s different to me. She values her Saturday night 
more than anything else. She looks forward all the week to going out 
with her mom and dad on Saturdays, drinking in pubs, while I stay 
at home and mind the children. I don’t mind; it’s the only break 
she gets.’’—(TRANSPORT WORKER, 34.) 

Here is the outlook on life of 'a young housewife, aged 22, who 
‘lives on a pre-fab estate with her husband and two young children. 
We had been chatting about football pools, and for her—like many 
others—winning the penny points pool is recognised as a daydream. 
The view around the corner is more important to her than the distant 
prospect: 

“What’s the use of wishing for a big house? I’ve never been 
brought up to live ina palace. Al I want is to get this place decorated, 
some lino on the floor and a new bedroom suite. My husband’s got a 
job he likes at last, the two kids are in good health—what more d’you 
want ? ” 

To me she was exceptional in that she mentioned her husband’s work. 
He had been unsettled in employment, changing his job at least ten 
times in the past eighteen months. Other folk in the working-class 
group never mentioned the job as a concomitant of good living. The 
far-off days when a craftsman built his life around his work (and 
leisure was a by-product) are gone and forgotten. Nowadays it would 
seem that employment is a means `of getting money by which good 
living can be achieved. 

Holidays are now within the ken of most working-class families who 
care to make the effort, and are being increasingly recognised as 
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' essential to the well-being of the workers. The National Coal Board 
has opened a holiday camp for Derbyshire miners at Skegness. 
Commenting on this the News Chronicle published what it called “ the 
picture of the year,” mirroring a social revolution, of miners and their 
families at the camp—“ gone are the days when the miners were an 
outcast community, when a miner’s wife wore her shawl like a proud 
badge of poverty.” 

“ We think a seaside holiday every year is a ‘must’ and we save 
up for it. We've been very lucky—always had good digs, with plenty 
to eat. We get enough to eat at home, of course, and my husband 
always has one meal a day at the pit canteen ; he sees more liver and 
chops there than we do! We could do with more butter and eggs 
and we can afford them now, just when they’re short. Before the 
war when you could get them easily we hadn’t got the money because 
the miners were on short time.” —(HOUSEWIFE, 39.) 

The emphasis on food and holidays was again stressed by a coal- 
face worker, whose job gives him a rare appetite : 

“ I make sure of a holiday every year now.’ I’ve been to Butlin’s 
three times, but this year we went to another holiday camp in North 
Wales. We went to Rhyl three times; it’s a fine place, they’ve got 
an amusement park just like Blackpool and they’ve even got a figure- 
of-8 there. But next year I’m going to hire a bungalow and feed 
meself. There’s not enough snap in these high-class places. It’s all 
right for these office chaps, they don’t want a lot of grub, but l'm a 
big eater. When we had lunch out we first used to eat the snap they’d 
packed up for us and then we’d go into a caff and have a proper meal.” 

The general impression gleaned from these talks with working-class 
households is that the man in the street is more contented with his 
lot to-day than ever he was. The housing shortage is still causing 
considerable unhappiness, but apart from this there is a feeling of 
placid enjoyment in the air. This was noted by H. W. Seaman, the 
well-known journalist, who recently wrote an article in the American 
Mercury (reprinted in the Reader’s Digest) dealing with the petty 
irritations and red-tape hindrances of life in Britain to-day. He was 
forced to add: ‘‘ The apparent indifference of the man in the corner 
pub to all this amazes beholders . . . he has money in his pocket, social 
security and more social security to come. ... On the whole the 
man in the corner pub is little worse off than ever he was.” 

By comparison with the working-class the standard of living of the 
middle-class „has fallen in recent years. Mass-Observation in its 
September bulletin showed that the middle-class belt was being 
tightened and that expenditure on clothes, entertainments, cigarettes, 
books, luxury foods and all other amenities were being reduced to 
meet an increasing cost of living. There are several ways of differ- 
entiating between the classes. I am using, for the purpose of this 
article, Herbert Morrison’s generalisation (given in an interview with 
Picture Post in. March this year) that the middle-class is “ that varied 
section of the community that: works with its brains rather than with 
its hands.” Financial strain is particularly heavy on lower middle- 
class homes which often exist on a smaller income than some working- 
class families. Here is the view of a colleague of mine, aged 24: 

“ When I was demobbed I went into the probation service because 
it was the kind of work I wanted to do. After I’d finished my training 
I was appointed here, but I couldn’t get a house to rent so I had to 
buy one at the current prohibitive price. I was unable to raise all 
the money from the building society so I had to have a loan from 
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the bank as well. My salary is £315 a year and after deductions I 
pick up £24-a calendar month. £6 goes to the building society and 
£2 to the bank. This means that my wife and I have to scrat along 
on £16 a month to feed and clothe ourselves and two children, pay rates, 
gas, water and electricity, and so on. Although I’m doing a job that 
I find very satisfying I can’t really enjoy life until the financial strain 
is relieved.” 
This reduction in the level of living of the lower middle-class means 
that life in the pre-war days is now looked back upon with nostalgia, 
and also made to serve as a standard for future attainment : 


“ We had a good time before the war. I had a car then, but I was 
fool enough to sell it for £80 in 1940. Now I’ve got to pay four hundred 
for another. Once you’ve had a car you're not happy without one. 
And television’s coming to the Midlands so we shall have to have a 
set. I know my salary’s increased but we're spending all I earn and 
we're still not up to the pre-war standard of living.” —(LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. OFFICER, 4I.) 


This attitude is paralleled by a miner’s comment on what for him 
used to be the good days before peace broke out : 


“The Army’s the life for me. I went all the way from Alamein to 
Germany, three invasions, and we had a smashing time. Give me a 
bit of a rank, a stripe or two up, and I’d be back to-day if I could get 
out of the pit. Take a look at these photographs of our demob party. 
We had a grand time.” —(MINER, 33, married, 3 children.) 


The life in the Army meant for some a freedom from responsibility. 
Here is an instance of a man who could not shoulder the burden of 
family life, and tried to get back the feeling of the Army days. His 
wife, who was my informant, was possibly biased in her recital of the 


“My husband was in the Army when we got married. I was only 
18 at the time, and had to get my parents’ consent. I wasn’t really 
keen but he kept saying he was going overseas. He never did: the 
farthest he got was Folkestone. He made his mother an allowance 
and she saved it up for him to spend when he came on leave. After 
we were married I used to give him some of my allowance when he 
came home. He had plenty of 48’s. He always admitted he was 
enjoying himself in the Army. Since he’s been demobbed he’s been 
restless. We haven’t got the money for the good times like we used 
to have when he came on leave. He’s had to stay in three or four 
nights a week on account of me and the baby, and of course we couldn’t 
afford to go drinking a lot. Six weeks ago he suddenly said he was 
going back to his mother’s and I haven’t seen him since. I’ve got a 
maintenance order through the Court, so he won’t be much better off, 
but he feels he’s got his freedom and can go out every night.” — 
(HOUSEWIFE, 23.) 

All ideas of happiness and planning for the future can be blotted 
by anxiety about relatives or friends : 

“ The big thing is for Simie to get better and come out of hospital. 
That’s all I think about. I don’t know what I’m eating and I’m not 
bothered about holidays. All I want is for Simie to come home.” — 
(HousEWIFE, 53, with son x5 in mental hospital.) 

Personal relationships influence to a great extent people’s attitude to 
life. The absence or presence of a fiancée can make all the difference 
to the quality of life : 

“ Tm just waiting and getting through the day as quickly as I can 
and as best I can. I’m not interested in enjoying myself; all I can 
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do is to mark time until my girl comes out of Borstal and we can get 
married. She’s been in Aylesbury eighteen months now.”—{PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, 28.) 

en my wife left me for that other chap I was miserable for a 
long time. It was nearly two years after she’d gone that I met Rita. 
She’s a grand girl—never pushes Her ideas, always says ‘ What would 
you like todo?’ When my divorce comes through we shall be married. 
You know how I was last time I saw you, not interested in anything. 
Well we go dancing twice a week now, and I’m in the darts team at 
the Falcon. I’ve got meself some new clothes. Things couldn’t be 
better.” —(TRIMMER, 30.) 

Only once during these talks was the part played by religion i in life 
mentioned, and that by a married man oe for the Nonconformist 
ae ; 
“So many people don’t realise that man is more than an animal; 
that he has a higher or spiritual side to his nature. They run around 
trying to satisfy the needs of the lower part of their nature, ignoring 
the spiritual side, and the result is restlessness and frustration. To 
lead a full life man must come to recognise his need for God and must 
seek out his relationship with God. Consciousness of God must per- 
meate the life of the individual, influence all his actions, and direct’ 
his personal relationships ‘with others.’”’—(STUDENT-PASTOR, 30.) 


In marriage, where it is so very easy to make another person unhappy, 
some people expect the other partner to make the effort necessary to 
make life enjoyable : 

“ We would be perfectly happy if he wasn’t so jealéus. We've got 
everything we want but-he’s obsessed with the idea I’m carrying on 
with another man. Don’t ask me who, I don’t know. Something will 
have to be done; he’s making us all miserable ; he’s miserable himself, 
but can he stop it? Not he.” —(HOUSEWTFE, 32.) 

Among so much diverse comment the only thing that clearly emerges 
is that there is no well-defined conception, commonly held, of what 
people ask from life. Here is a remark made by a lorry driver’s wife 
which illumines the point : 

“We had a party and we played Monopoly, but my hubby: didn’t 
want our boy to play because he says it’s a game that teaches capitalism 
and he doesn’t want Fred to be taught how to be a capitalist. There’s 
ee in what he says of course, but Monopoly’s only a game after 

The lorry driver did not want his son “educated” in capitalism 
because it was not a way of living of which he approved. To-day in 
society we do not appear to know which is the best social organisation 
to adopt. We have not decided upon what Karl Mannheim calls 
“the chief desiderata of the age.” Until we do know we cannot start 
to educate for that goal. 

E. L. PACKER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THe Way OF A BUBBLE. 

T is the way of a bubble to burst ; and the bigger the bubble the 
[occ it is, according to natural experience, to bursting-point. 

In our time the metaphorical bubble is the swollen power of 
politicians in human affairs. The thing is so big and is swelling so 
fast that people of a normal imagination cannot help wondering how 
near it is to bursting, and what will happen when it does burst. The 
evidence accumulates to suggest the possibility of collapse. It is not 
in human nature for so widespread a tyranny to be maintained; it 
is already so crazy in its pretensions and so preposterous in its 
performance that politics as a whole have not only lost the prestige 
and respect they once enjoyed, but have become something like a 
bitter joke among people’ of ordinary intelligence. Moreover the 
politicians who in their several countries arrogate more and more 
power to themselves in the domestic scope are more and more 
distracted by what they regard as the dangers that emerge in the 
international scope. 
. This international war of nerves and words, now raging, as it were, 
within the bubble, is of an explosive tendency. M. Thorez, leader of 
the French communists, acting, as there can be no doubt, on 
instructions from Moscow via the Cominform, lately made the first 
of a series of announcements such as presuppose that the human sense 
of humour has already been completely liquidated in the political 
advance to totalitarian tyranny : and that is a dangerous supposition. 
(It hardly needs documentary proof that the communists the world 
over take their orders from Moscow, though some of their leaders 
for tactical reasons refrain from admitting it. One of them, however, 
Mr. George Dimitrov, Bulgarian Prime Minister, openly declared on 
December 18th last that the Bulgarian Communist Party, which 
constituted the Bulgarian Government, worked ‘ under the direction 
of ” the Russian Communist Party, and “ had one leader and one 
teacher recognised by all—Comrade Stalin.”) What M. Thorez 
announced was that in the event of the Red army’s invading French 
territory, in pursuance of a defensive war against Western aggression 
(the italics of course are not his, for the sense of humour has already 
been liquidated from the ranks of Stalin’s henchmen), then it would 
be the duty of the toiling masses of France to march with Moscow 
against their own country. Signor Togliatti made the like announce- 
ment at the same time for the enlightenment of the toiling masses of 
Italy ; a little later Hr. Larsen, the Danish communist leader, declared 
in Copenhagen: “If war comes, we will organise a people’s fight 
against the aggressor—whether a single State or a coalition like the 
Atlantic bloc. We declare our solidarity with the Soviet Union.” 
And Herr Otto Grotewohl, chairman of the German Communist 
Party in the Russian zone, announced that in the event of war between 
Russia and the Western Powers the German people would (in this case 
of course he went further than saying “ ought to ”) fight for Russia. 
Within a week or two some half-dozen further statements from 
communist leaders in countries both inside and outside the Curtain 
illustrated the concerted nature of the manceuvre. In Britain the 
communist party has announced, not as yet that Britons ought to 
fight for Russia against Britain, but that at next year’s general election 
the communists will put 100 candidates into the field, and will specialise 
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on those constituencies where the present socialist leaders, from Mr. 
Attlee down, will be seeking re-election. 

It was an easy, too easy, guess to suppose that these correlated 
statements from Moscow’s agents in the West as well as in the East 
were a tactical drive in the war of words against the Atlantic Pact, de- 
signed rather childishly to frighten the United States into believing that 
Western Europe could not be relied on to fight “for the United States ” 
(so runs the bolshevic propaganda) against Russia. There was more 
in it than that. 

It should be remembered that the initial purpose of communist 
strategy on the still civilised side of the Iron Curtain is to disrupt that 
civilised life and to bring it down in ruins so that on the ruins the 
full tyranny can be imposed. This is a most interesting situation. 
While the Western socialists outside Spain and the United States are 
engaged in nationalising everything step by step, suppressing individual 
competence, initiative and dignity, marshalling all the affairs of our 
mundane existence under the all-darkening and all-flattening umbrella 
of State dictatorship, while maintaining the form of democratic practice 
and using the constitutional method, they are being undermined by 
the impatient hooligans to whom they themselves in the past have . 
pandered, and who now want to run ahead, swamp their own leaders 
and annex by sudden revolutionary, as distinct from gradual 
evolutionary, means the sum of the world’s material amenities. The 
shades of Kerensky stalk through socialist camps. 

There is a pattern in the events of the half-century now drawing 
unpeacefully to its close. It is a pattern well worth studying, for it 
provides a clue to a solution of the formidable problem involved. 
The problem consists in this, that it is the events of our time that 
have logically and inexorably produced that bubble of political tyranny 
which threatens everything that is decent and good in the material 
aspect of our sojourn upon earth ; yet if the natural law of cause and 
effect continues in these circumstances to work—as of course it does 
so continue—then it is within the bounds of natural imagination to 
calculate prospects and to derive comfort from the very infallibility 
of the God-made law. It is always possible, and is of a salutary import, 
to simplify the facts of history, for thereby, diagnosing root causes, 
we can trace the resultant upshot and deduce the relevant lesson. 

The desire for progress and the urge to correct established error is 
natural to human intelligence. That upsurge of scientific discovery 
which during the last century led among other results to a vast and 
undisciplined expansion of industrial and therefore of commercial 
enterprise throughout the world produced one outstanding evil, which 
was the root cause, or one of the main causes, of the terrible sufferings 
inflicted upon the human race in the present century: namely, the 
acquisition of fantastic wealth by a comparatively few individuals, 
gifted with initiative, energy and imagination, yet intoxicated by their 
apparent prosperity into a blind and selfish disregard of that Christian 
truth which construes prosperity into a trust of God. The “ toiling 
masses ” (a truly conceived bolshevic quip in the first instance) were 
the sufferers. Their manual labour was an essential part, equally 
with the mental leadership of the “ capitalist,” in the inflation of the 
bubble then swelling, now collapsed, of unrestricted capitalist greed, 
indulged with too little regard for justice towards the underdog. 

Causes produce results, relevant results. One evil produces another 
evil, unless in the meantime a conversion of heart teaches wisdom to 
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those involved. “The greatest part of happiness,” concluded the 
Sophoclean Chorus at the end of Antigone, “ by far is wisdom. We 
must not slight the gods. Big words spoken by the insolent are 
punished with big blows, which in old age teach us to be wise.” Our 
civilisation has not yet, it appears, reached that state of wise old age, 
or of fruitful experience. The original capitalist fault was’materialist 
and selfish. The bolshevics were good enough at diagnosing the fault 
of others. That particular fault did in fact produce, or was a main 
cause in producing, the wars of our time. The sources of raw materials 
and the imperialist conquest of those sources were a factor, indeed a 
main factor, in the war that split the capitalist world of 1914. Those 
capitalist patriots who threw their caps in the air in a fever of patriotic 
enthusiasm thirty-five years ago did not foresee what logic there 
would be in their own suicidal, though delayed, achievement. But 
the followers of Karl Marx were not concerned with the springs of 
human wisdom. They saw only the ill-gotten gains accruing to others, 
and they coveted them for themselves. Whereas the fault of a 
capitalist world had been that it had forgotten its God and in effect 
worshipped a materialist mammon, the bolshevics merely contrived 
to compete for the spoils from the like motive, driving still further 
into the evil, denying God and enthroning materialism (an empty 
thing from the point of view of true wisdom) as an end in itself. It 
followed incidentally that the bolshevic tactic was to eliminate indi- 
vidual enterprise, freedom and sovereignty of spirit, to suppress the 
Christian way of life which is built upon the sanctity and responsibility 
of the individual soul, and to impose a universal system of tyrants 
(themselves) at the top and of slaves below. 

The first war duly took its course. The decisive influences came 
from the leaders of a society which was based (rightly) upon the 
principles of individual freedom and responsibility, but those 
leaders, blind to the truth that they had abused their privilege 
as leaders and betrayed their responsibility, were blind also to 
the nature and tendency of what they now did. They sur- 
rendered—temporarily as they calculated—their freedom to the 
national governments which, they further calculated, would by 
victory in war safeguard their sources of raw materials. That was 
their first fatal, suicidal, mistake. Because their motive was wrong, 
their effect was wrong, even from their own point of view. They 
had launched a tendency towards political tyranny which they after- 
wards could not stop or control. They played into the hands of the 
bolshevics. Having empowered a political government to take over 
control of industry and to conscript men into the armed forces (for 
the duration of the war, as they imagined) they created a political 
power which those who exercised it refused thereafter to let go. In 
addition the incidental sufferings produced by the war sowed the 
seeds of class-hatred; for what was called the “ working-class,” 
though it shared the penalties and the sufferings, had had no part in 
the decisions which led to them. The titular socialists, brought into 
political being by the fact of an exploited “‘ working-class,” sacrificed 
in war-time, under-paid and over-worked in peace-time, in their turn 
failing to see the wood for the trees, emulated the bolshevics by making 
their motive exclusively materialist. 

The capitalists by their folly had undermined the capitalist system 
which, if it had been fairly and justly administered would have been 
not only a good, but the only practical, system of economic and 
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financial activity—depending, as ıt essentially does depend, upon the 
combined resource and probity of the individual. The socialists 
preached a materialist doctrine, demanding for the worker ever more 
pay and ever less work, and postulating as the instrument for achieving 
their ends a centralised bureaucratic machinery set up by an electoral 
majority (the ‘‘ workers ” being in a clear majority). Incidentally 
the socialists had the effect of fanning the class-war. Between the 
upper and the nether millstones, the tories above and the socialists 
below, the bolshevics were provided with gratuitous strength to their 
elbow. What was being produced in greater volume than any other 
product was discontent, and discontent is the breeding-ground of 
communism. The tories by abusing private enterprise and the 
socialists by crippling it did an equal disservice to the general welfare. 
The resultant havoc has been a free gift to the Kremlin. 

At this present moment, after a second war in the unredeemed series 
has made its further contribution to the sum of human distress, the 
world finds itself in a very extremity of frustration. The tories of 
the world point to socialist wrong-headedness and cry out for a return 
to private enterprise, without an adequate appreciation of what is 
involved in private enterprise if it is to serve the general need; the 
socialists plunge from one disaster to another and blame the tories 
for having created the precedent conditions of failure; and the 
communists, wholly negative, destructive and evil, reaping the whirl- 
wind of the general frustration, advance by leaps and bounds towards 
the consummation of final and irretrievable ruin. The threatened 
tragedy multiplies the predisposing conditions of its own enactment, 
because people are blinded in the fray. When the tragedy itself is 
manifested, the usurpation by political authority of competence that 
properly belongs to the individual child of God, the bewildered children 
of God seek redress by a competitive fury of argument and counter- 
argument between the advocates of the Tom, Dick and Harry of tory, 
socialist or communist pretensions. They run round in a vicious 
circle. We are-sinking in the slough of politics, demanding the redress 
of political excess by still more politics. 

The true problem by contrast is to debunk politics from their usurped 
position of general arbiter, dictator and tyrant in human affairs, and 
to recapture that competence of the free individual, responsible to 
God, in world affairs. 

It is in the international field that the climax of political havoc is 
most plainly to be seen. After the first war a League of Nations was 
set up that functioned for nearly twenty years, and though it failed 
in its object, yet did incorporate some measure of the general desire 
for an improvement in world affairs, and did retain the respect -of 
ordinary people. After the second war a United Nations was set up 
which never even began to command such respect and promptly 
became in effect a wordy battleground between the two new camps 
that emerged in international strife. Speaking at Brussels on February 
27th last, that is within four years of the end of the second war, Mr. 
Winston Churchill could say, and said it without provoking any 
protest from any quarter of the.world, that the United Nations had 
already been reduced to a “ brawling cockpit.” He was speaking at 
what was called the Congress of the International Council of the 
European Movement, a movement that represented in effect a forlorn 
attempt by political means to counter the spreading devastation of 
the bolshevic advance from Moscow. Mr. Churchill himself defined 
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its object thus: “ Let us arouse a strong European unity to put a 
shield against tyranny of every kind, be it ambitious and imperialist 
or based on ideals that crush the individual. Let us give the masses 
a chance to raise a family, to build a house, to lead a happy, free and 
honourable life.” It cannot be said that Mr. Churchill’s words excited 
any great enthusiasm. Their main interest consisted in the melan- 
choly implication that half-way through this twentieth century a 
voice cried in the wilderness for such element freedoms as the 
raising of a family, the building of a house, and the possibility of 
leading a happy, free and honourable life. 

In another aspect the Brussels function was merely one of the side- 
products—as the bid for a North Atlantic Pact was another—of the 
established failure of the United Nations. What honest man can feel 
any satisfaction over these attempted regional props in a non-existent 
system of general security theoretically emanating from the sham we 
still call the United Nations? What possible argument can there 
be against facing the truth? “Slay me, if need be” cried Ajax in 
the lad, “let it but be in the light.” No conceivable good purpose 
can be served by that ostrich-like tactic of self-bamboozlement which 
is one of the incidental features of our degraded times. May the real 
ostrich forgive the insult! But indeed the pace is now so fast that 
self-bamboozlement becomes a more and more difficult exercise in 
folly. The cancer of politics is eating so palpably into the foundations 
of civilised life that unless something effective is done to arrest it, the 
decay and collapse will drive the world back to the most primitive 
conditions of life. 

In Budapest and in Sophia the same imported political boss can 
bait and liquidate the Christian leaders with impunity, as he has 
already liquidated them in the annexed countries further north; in 
Bucharest and in Prague at a stroke of the pen he can confiscate all 
private property, including all the land privately owned, without 
compensation ; in London, during the so-called and long-drawn-out 
negotiation for an Austrian treaty, he is given a free platform for 
supporting a communist Jugoslav claim for the direct or indirect 
annexation of Slovene (and Christian) Carinthia. The time has long 
since passed for these diplomatic fictions of peace-treaty making in 
the backwash of the last European war to be profitably upheld. They 
serve no purpose, except that of the Kremlin, which is given its oppor- 
tunity of penetrating with its talk beyond the Iron Curtain and of 
still further debauching the intelligence of ignorant people in the West 
—of the sort of people who allowed themselves to be paraded outside 
the Brussels Bourse when an open-air meeting of the Congress above 
mentioned was being held, and who chanted like parrots, ‘‘ Belgian 
workers will never take up arms against the U.S.S.R. or the popular 
democracies.” Such people are demoralised enough to sing their 
chorus, under a bolshevic conductor, about “ popular democracies ” 
without even pausing to wonder what is meant by the words, or to 
recognise the nonsense that is in them. 

It is such events as these that betray the rottenness that affects 
the foundations of civilisation at a time when civilisation lies, or 
seems to lie, at the mercy of political despotism of the varying shades 
and degrees. But the appearance is deceptive. There is no more 
striking a thing in history, spectacularly illustrated in our own 
time, than the inevitability with which these monstrous bids for 
domination over God’s amenities by human megalomaniacs defeat 
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their object by their! own intrinsic unsoundness. The main element 
in their unsoundness is the sense of fear, suspicion and: distrust that 
in the end frustrates their own plans. Being. materialists, that is, 
relying upon their own sordid scheming in a world whose essential 
condition is its dependence upon the mystic omnipotence of God, they 
have cut themselves adrift from reality, without direction or anchor, 
tossed like rafts on a stormy sea. The instruments they must use in 
their nefarious designs are human beings, and they know in their 
hearts that human beings cannot be depended upon as instruments 
in a Godless cause. Hence it is that the Hitlers and the Stalins of 
the world, dithering with distrust of their own henchmen, give way 
to constant panic which manifests itself in-the constant purgings of 
the personnel upon whom they have to rely. Hitler was always doing 
it. Stalin is always doing it. The would-be dictators are afraid of 
incompetent followers ; they are still more afraid of efficient followers 
who make a striking success of the part allotted to them. They want, 
but cannot have, it both ways. They want outstandingly good agents, 
yet are afraid of any of the limelight being diverted from themselves. 
Hence the procession of “ sackings ” and the ringing of changes. 

There was nothing odd, unusual or interesting in the announcement 
made by Moscow radio on March 4th last that Mr. Molotov had been 
“released from his duties ” as Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
job given to his deputy, Mr. Vyshinsky, and that Mr. Mikoyan had 
been relieved of his post as Foreign Trade Minister, in his turn to be 
supplanted by his own deputy, Mr. Menshikov. Speculation was 
excited in the West about the possibility that Molotov was being 
released of administrative burdens to help an ageing Stalin at the 
top, about the closer control that would be possible over Vyshinsky 
than over Molotov in the impending cold-war climax, and the like. 
The truth was probably less subtle. Like Hitler before him, Stalin 
has a cunning flair for dividing and ruling his own followers. No one 
but a fool could imagine that such a technique could be a source of 
strength. It is the imposed consequence of fear, than which no 
motive could in the long run be more disastrous. Nor is this circum- 
stance unnatural or surprising. The Napoleons of the world, in effect 
setting themselves up as claimants to a controlling power in the world 
in rivalry with God Who happens not only to be in control but to 
be omnipotent, are the living definition of a fool. They strut their 
uneasy pomp for awhile and then crash. There are no exceptions to 
that rule of experience. 

Every exercise of self-arrogated power over masses of human beings 
automatically undermines itself. The tory world of half a century 
ago, which in effect subjected the “ toiling masses”’ to its power, 
thereby undermined itself, and is no more. The bubble burst, as is 
the way of bubbles. The socialist world which has inflated a second 
bubble of power and control over the welfare of the Western masses, 
in its turn is undermining itself by the muddle, frustration, graft and 
dishonesty it generates, and will pass. The communist bubble, 
inflating at an ever quicker and ever more dangerous rate, will burst 
—there can be no doubt of this in the minds of those intelligent 
people who recognise the majestic simplicity of the natural 
law. What then? By trial and error, through blood and sweat 
and toil and tears, the world will sooner or later be forced into 
wisdom, the wisdom which recognises that man’s planning is a 
bubble, and that man can prosper only in proportion as he allows 
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himself to be a channel for the grace of a God Who is in fact in control 
and is in fact omnipotent. By the Christian teaching, which comes 
from God, the channel is the individual human soul, sovereign by the 
grace of God. There is no other foundation for human welfare, in 
the political as in other fields, than the freedom of the individual, 
sustained and inspired by God, and playing his part in the way ordained 
by God, which is by charity. 

It is the prevailing climax of chaos in a world that has ignored this 
central truth of life that gives the paradoxical hope of redress. In 
our time a tory ascendancy has abused an otherwise’ good system, a 
socialist ascendancy has destroyed, or is making its bid to destroy, 
that system; and a threatened communist ascendancy aims at 
reducing the human race to the level of beasts. It is impossible for 
political arrogance and political evil to go further than the communists 
plan to go, for they have declared war upon God Himself and seek 
to subjugate the world under their own Godless materialist sway— 
which is an unattainable objective. Christian civilisation has erred 
by forgetting the Christian element in it, but that is a fault amenable 
to correction. The communists are beyond the scope of correction 
because they deny in principle the very basis of human welfare. 
Therefore we have reached a crisis which brooks neither misunder- 
standing nor evasion. To men of faith communism holds no ultimate 
terror. Its present menace is even to be construed as the potential 
good that comes out of evil; for, by a sort of analogy with bacterio- 
logical therapeutics in medical practice, its effect will assuredly be to 
excite the healthy reaction into motion. Christian civilisation, it is 
reasonable to expect, will thus be saved by its enemies and itself 
perfected or improved in the process. In the meantime we suffer ; but 
suffering can be transubstantiated by faith into a beneficent mystery. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

March 11th, 1949. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
STUDIES IN GERMAN HISTORY.* 


The impediments to new books created by present conditions are notorious; 
but to teachers and students in particular the difficulty of securing copies of 
pre-war standard works is at least as vexatious as the slowness with which 
fresh writing appears. Dr. Gooch’s volume is therefore doubly welcome : 
for what it gives us that is new and for what it makes once more available. 
Of the dozen studies that it contains five are taken from earlier works now 
out of print and have in most cases been revised and expanded in, the light 
of subsequent evidence. The remainder are either completely new or have 
been published since 1945 in a form which makes their inclusion here virtu- 
ally a first appearance for the general public. Thus, to dip at random, the 
classic essay on Germany in the eighteenth century is reprinted from the 
author’s Germany and the French Revolution to which it formed the Intro- 
_ duction ; the essay on Holstein which was one of the most striking of his 
Studies in Modern History is here recast and enlarged; a new study of 
Ranke is included which should do much to restore to his fitting position 
a great German historian not always adequately appreciated in this country ; 
and the articles on Mstrabeau’s Secret Letters from Berlin which first appeared 
in this review are now deservedly given to a wider audience. Holding, as 

* Studies ın German History. By G. P. Gooch. Longmans. 21s. 
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he does, that “ the primary task of a historian is interpretation,” Dr. Gooch 
is eminently fitted for his life-long rôle as a judicious expounder of the 
German historical scene. What is most needed when historians come to 
examine the history of countries other than their own is not research: in 
the narrower sense (a matter usually best left to the native scholar) but 


interpretation in the grand style ; and what are most needed in the study | i 


of modern, German history are his qualities of detachment and impartiality 
which two German wars havè made increasingly rare even among profes- 
sional historians on this particular subject. 

One is struck by the diversity of technique employed in these studies. 
For example, the whole panorama of German political thought from Luther 
to Hitler is surveyed as though through a perspective glass ; on the other 
hand Holstein, the hermit-crab of the German Foteign Office under four 
Chancellors, is minutely dissected under the microscope. As befits the bio- 
grapher of Frederick the Great, Dr. Gooch makes skilful use of the oblique 
approach. Prussia at the time of the French Revolution is seen through the 
eyes of Mirabeau; Ranke is studied through his historical writings on 
Germany ; Treitschke through his private correspondence; Bismarck 
through his table-talk. How fertile a method of attack this can be is best 


-illustrated perhaps by the ‘essay on Bismarckian historiography. Here is 


something that every young student of history should be required to read. 
Not only does it throw a fresh and critical light on Bismarck and on the 
many historians of Bismarck, but it also provides a whole case-book of 
evidence for all who are interested in the craft of history, its scope and its 
limitations. It has its lesson, too, for-those who may still think that a sworn 
jury of scholars can arrive at the “ 
dream.” Yet behind this diversity of technique and diversity of topic there 
is an essential unity to the whole book. Though the illumination comes in 


single flashes, the entire landscape is lit up. The religious needs of the’ 


' reformers in the sixteenth century taught them to look to the secular rulers 
for their refuge ; the survival of the Reformation in the seventeenth century 
made impossible the dream of a resurrected German Empire. Thereafter 
German development moved along many different channels; some discip- 
lined and austere as in Prussia, some mild and free-flowing as in Baden, but 
for the most part muddy and ‘clogged. Even Prussia, at a critical point in 
its history, misread its part. A vivid study of Prince Henry, the not far 
inferior and equally ambitious brother of the great Frederick, shows him 
hailing Marengo as almost a Prussian victory because it had been fought 
against the Austrians. The spectacle of Germany in the eighteenth century, 


with tyranny among the princes, stagnation among the free cities, material- 


ism among the clerics, and internationalism. among the intellectuals, does 
much to explain the political backwardness of the German people of which 
Holstein muttered on his death-bed in 1909. This lack of unity persisting 
into modern times delayed German, maturity and made nationalism when 
it was triumphant the crude adolescent egoistic sentiment that survived the 


-disaster of rg18 to rise again with Hitler in the ’thirties. For the contrast 


between the spirit of cosmopolitan particularist Germany and that of the 
unified nation State it is sufficient to look at one of the author's pairs of 
miniatures: Goethe, whose mind was still luminous with the calm civilisa- 
tion of the Baroque, and the passionate subjective Treitschke whose idolatry 
of Prussia is one of the windows into the recesses of the German soul. 
If there is a moral to all this, it is the old and good one: that the present 


is rooted in the past and that the duty of the historian is not to condemn ` 


but to explain. While we pronounce woe to the offender, we should also 
remember the hard saying that it needs’ be that offence comes. It is easy 
to reject Bismarck’s use of Prussianism and militarism ; but is it possible 
to say how otherwise German unity could have been brought about ? 
Our view of Germany has been fore-shortened in recent years ; Dr. Gooch’s 
book will help to restore the perspective. 


University of St. Andrews. 


NORMAN GASH. 
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SOCIAL MEDICINE. 


Social medicine as a phrase was coined in France just one hundred years 
ago, but has only recently gained wide currency. It has been defined by 
Dr. Kershaw in his admirable work for the lay reader on An Approach to 
Soctal Medicine (Baillitre, Tindal & Cox, 1946) “as a twofold activity 
which includes the development of medicine in relation to social life and the 
influencing of social activities in the interest of human well-being.” A 
remarkable companion volume has been provided by Dr. René Sand in 
Vers la médecine sociale (Liége, Editions Desoer, 1948). 

Dr. René Sand is Professor of Social Medicine in the University of Brussels 
and has the unique distinction of being the first non-British subject to 
deliver a Chadwick lecture (February, 1948). His latest book contains an 
exhaustive survey of the branches of social medicine from the earliest times 
to the present day in countries throughout the world. Each section is dealt 
with on a historical basis. In the history of the medical profession, for 
example, he finds that from the time in ancient Greece when doctors were 
appointed by the municipalities to be available for all the citizens, there 
has been a distinction between the public medical service and the doctors 
who attended’ privately those members of the community in a position to 
pay for the services. 

It is impossible to review in detail a book of nearly seven hundred pages 
containing a mass of information. It must suffice to give some idea of its 
contents. Having ‘dealt with the history of the practice of medicine, 
Dr. Sand then proceeds to the history of hospitals. His documented 

_harrative dissipates the common idea that hospitals were the outcome of 
the introduction of Christianity. The latest Dominion to be added to the 
British Commonwealth, predominantly under Buddhist influence, provides 
one example. The Kings of Ceylon had erected remarkable hospitals 
before 437 B.c. In the next chapter dealing with personal health it is 
recognised that there is a definite contribution to be made by religion. 
Spiritual and physical health combine in reciprocal action. The Essay 
on Health and Long Life, by George Cheyne (1724), so influenced John Wesley 
as to establish lifelong principles of spare and temperate diet to the improve- 
ment of his health. Wesley’s own contribution to the subject was made in 
1747 by the publication of Primitive Physic, which had a considerable 
circulation and reached its thirty-sixth edition in 1840. The book contains 
definitions of diseases followed by prescriptions for their cure, many of 
which are taken from, writings of Sydenham, Mead, Cheyne and Boerhave. 
This publication seems to have escaped the notice of Dr. Sand, although 
his reading, judging from the footnotes and bibliography, must have been 
on a prodigious scale. 

Public health is the subject of the fourth part, which is followed by social 
hygiene, industrial medicine and public assistance. The survey is completed 
with a chapter dealing with the sciences which have a relation to the welfare 
of the population, such as demography, genetics and eugenics. The final 
chapter describes the present stage of social medicine throughout the 
world. The whole book is a mine of information to which there is an index 
of names as well as an excellent one of subjects with an ingenious arrange- 
ment in the latter showing the section of the book containing the page. 
The volume enhances, if possible, Dr. Sand’s reputation for possessing an 
international knowledge of health in all its aspects. 

C. E. A. BEDWELL. 


NAZI PROPAGANDA* 

The recent publication of what was saved of Goebbels’s diaries goes ` 
far to show that, more than anybody else, Hitler’s limping Fouché provided 
the electric current which drove the whole Nazi machine. Though provided 


> Publizistih im Dritten Reich, Ein Bettrag sur Methodih der Massenfuhyrus. By 
Walter Hagemann. Hansischer Gildenverlag, Hamburg. 
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with curious blind spots, the intelligence of the Propaganda Minister 
surpassed that of the other actors of the German tragedy by far; he alone 
was in his element, entrusted with uniforming, directing and exploiting 
the mind of the masses. How he did it, and how the whole seemingly fantastic 
subservience of a nation to the leadership of a maniac, the discarding of a 
millennial civilization, and the attempt at world conquest, were secured, 
is at Jast shown in a large-scale systematic study. Professor Hagemann is 
Director of the Institute of Journalism—he calls it now “ Publizistik,” so 
as to embrace the other means of reflecting public opinion: radio, screen, 
theatre, etc., simultaneously—of: Münster university. A former Berlin 
editor of importance, anti-Nazi, cosmopolitan and linguist, he applies the 
methods of objective science to his dissection of the whole ingenious, poly- 
chromatic tapestry of Goebbels’s work which, essentially, relies on such a 
simple formula of his master: “ The people has, primarily, no convictions 
of its own.” For Hitler'is, according to Goebbels, “ the artistic moulder of 
human material.” How, between them, they indeed “ moulded ” that clay, 
Hitler producing the cruel, primitive demands, Goebbels the cunning 
devices, alternating between the application of traditional psychological 
means and of his own often intuitive mountebank art, is here lucidly exposed ; ' 
contrary to most books from and about Nazi Germany, not one of opinion, 
but of scientific objectivity. 

The author was fortunate in securing material such as had never been 
tapped before: orders, instructions and secret documents of all the depart- 
ments involved, especially in producing the daily bulletins during the war ; 
but above all the complete set of 50,000 instructions handed out daily to 
the select body of editors and chief correspondents at Berlin. Supposed 
to be strictly confidential, and, with a few exceptions, to be destroyed, it 
was a courageous and risky feat of the correspondent of the suspect 
Frankfurter Zeitung, Fritz Saenger, to preserve the whole set. Hagemann 
quotes the special batches referring to the handling of the “ Blood Purge ” 
of June 30, 1934, to the campaign of defamation of the clergy, to the Czech 
crisis and the invasion of Prague, and to the Danzig and “ Corridor ” war 
preparation. They make thrilling reading and help to explain the otherwise 
incomprehensible self-sacrifice of a nation in the wake of an unlettered 
megalomaniac. This exposure of a power hardly less fatal than that of 
atomic energy leaves us with an anxious feeling. It points to possibilities 
by no means ended with the destruction of the Nazi régime, as they by no 
means arose first with it, though Gustave Le Bon when he wrote his 
Psychologte des masses may never have dreamed of their practical application 
such as evolved by Goebbels. The only safeguard and antidote is real 
democracy. 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


THE YEAR OF REVOLUTIONS.* 


This book consists of essays by sixteen authors on the events of 1848 in 
sixteen nations. As in most collective books, they greatly differ in approach 
and value, but on the whole they will be useful to critical readers with a 
certain knowledge of the subject. It may help them to enlarge their know- 
ledge in regard to the smaller nations which are usually neglected in the 
textbooks. It is to be regretted that a bibliography is lacking and the 
references to the sources are scanty. Of the numerous indispensable books 
on the German revolution, not a single one is even mentioned. Moreover, 
the judgment of some of the principal contributors on fundamental questions 

‘is quite misleading. This is partly due to their bias for the extreme left 


`- of 1848, partly to anti-German prejudice. As the index of names shows, 


the most quoted author is Karl Marx, and his view of the revolution is 
largely accepted by the editor and Mr. Taylor, though Marx’s standpoint 


* The Opening of an Eva, 1848: An Historical Symposium. Edited by François 
Fejto, with an Introduction by A. J. P. Taylor. Allan Wingate. ars. 
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was certainly not that of a balanced historian, but that of a violent partisan. 
Mr. Fejté contributes a good essay on his homeland Hungary, but. his 
interpretation of the European scene shows less critical sense. In his view 
the revolution was primarily due to economic and social causes, to lack of 
food and poverty which caused the workers of the big towns to rise. He 
enthusiastically celebrates the workers as “the true historical heroes ” 
whose voice “ once again became the voice of God.” The bourgeoisie, 
frightened by the Red spectre, betrayed the revolution to reaction. The 
German middle classes, in particular, used the slogan of national unity 
as a red herring to prevent the outbreak of a class war, and to the same 
end invented aggressive Pangermanism. Mr. Fejté blames Proudhon for 
his opposition to Marx’s plans of a communist revolution, calling him an 
unpractical idealist and Utopian. Actually Proudhon, like most of the 
leading early socialists and reformers, was quite right in rejecting political 
experiments for which the workers at that time were neither strong nor 
mature enough. It was not only the workers who fought on the barricades, 
as Mr. Fejt6 seems to think. Students and other intellectuals, and large 
sections of the middle classes, were equally active, and the workers who 
followed them were by no means communists. In fact, the number of 
communists was very small. The eventual failure of the revolution in 
France and Germany was mainly due to the insensate policy of non- 
communist radicals who, in defiance of the democratically elected parlia- 
ments, wanted to establish a dictatorial régime and thereby brought about 
the victory of reaction. 

The value of the book is greatly diminished by the misrepresentation of 
the spirit of German liberalism in the contributions of Mr. Fejté and 
Mr. Taylor. They both describe the liberals as rabid nationalists yearning 
for conquest and domination. Space does not permit to show the absurdity 
of this view, but it will be done in another place. The revolutions of 1848 
everywhere comprised a considerable element of nationalism. The striving 
for national power and prestige was not more marked in the Germany of 
Gagern and Blum than in Palmerston’s England or in Louis Napoleon’s 
France. FREDERICK HERTZ. 

* * * x * 


At his death in 1937, Professor Elie Halévy had published the first three 
volumes and the epilogue of his great work, A History of the English People 
in the Nineteenth Century. The task of preparing for publication the un- 
finished volume dealing with the period 1841-52 was entrusted to Professor 
Halévy’s intimate friend and collaborator, M. Paul Vaucher. The English 
translation of this volume is published as The Age of Peel and Cobden:* 
In Book I, which covers 1841-6, Professor Halévy had completed his chapters 
on the years 1841-3 and the economic revolution of 1846. The narrative of 
the two intervening years has been largely reconstructed from detailed notes 
and sketches. Book II was planned to include 1846-52, and M. Vaucher has 
skilfully linked up the author’s fragments on economic and domestic policy 
during all these years, and his ages and notes on foreign policy up to 
1848. The third book was infanda i to be a survey of England, in three parts, 
dealing with the growth of the national wealth, the social classes, and the 
state of religion. Professor Halévy wrote only the last, which he regarded of 
the greatest importance. “ Perhaps the best way to understand the structure 
of English society about the middle of the nineteenth century is to study its 
religious aspect.” His analysis is of great interest and value for its penetra- 
tion, balance and detachment. None the less, it is, perhaps inevitably, contro- 
versial, and the translator, Mr. E. I, Watkin, who has transcribed this and 
earlier volumes with much skill and understanding, expressly dissociates 
himself from the author’s “religious standpoint” and his treatment of 
Cardinal Manning as the ambitious politician “for whom dogma was a 
ticket rather than a truth.” Even Lytton Strachey does not quite reach this 
degree of cynicism. A. De MONTMORENCY. 
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OF THINGS FRENCH. 


O adapt a saying of Anstey’s engaging Baboo Jabberjee, M.A., 
` the government presided over by M. Queuille in France “ sur- 
prises by himself.” Probably the Prime Minister is among those 
most surprised at finding his government still in esse after a term of 
eight months, and, so far as can be seen, with no likelihood of being 
turned out in the near future. M. Queuille’s long ministerial experience 
mostly as Minister of Agriculture in a variety of governments treading 
hurriedly on one another’s heels, is thus crowned by an exceptional 
tenure of office as head of his own. Admittedly, it is rash to 
prophecy on logical grounds concerning the logically-minded French, 
who, however clearly they reason on paper or in discussion, are liable, 
when it comes to practice, to be swayed by reasons the reverse of 
rational. Perhaps M. Queuille, if it be not disrespectful to make a 
pun out of his name, has a “ green thumb” for politics, and, from . 
the theoretical knowledge he has gained of farming, knows how to 
drive his own team of oxen in practice. 

By way of digression, M. Queuille’s name has hitherto defeated all 
efforts by. the B.B.C. announcers, acting under instructions to pro- 
nounce foreign names after the manner of their native countries. Thus 
Mozart, who was so called, English fashion, by our grandparents and 
great-grandparents, like his namesake, George Mozart, the variety 
artist of thirty years ago, has become “‘ Motesart,” which is neither 
German nor English. M. Queuille, unless one knew it must be he, is 
often barely recognisable. How much simpler it would be if we 
pronounced all foreign names as if they were English! This is the 
French system. It was also that of our ancestors, who spoke not only 
(as we do) of Vienna for Wien, Florence for Firenze, of Calliss, and 
Pariss, ‘but of Colen for Cologne, and Bullen for Boulogne, French - 
names unpronounceable by most Englishmen. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, asked by a young lady whether he had been in Bordeaux, answered: 
“ Madam, I ee at Bordex six weeks,” pronouncing it like “ border ” 
with the final “ r ” changed to “ x.” So fine a linguist as Lord Acton 
always called Versailles in the old English style, “ ‘ Versales.” Every 
Englishman pronounces “ queue ” as “ cue. 

The elections in March of the Conseillers Généraux, whom it is mis- 
leading to compare with our County Councillors, yet with whom no 
other comparison in Great Britain is suitable, have shown, if not 
precisely that M. Queuille’s “ Third Force ” government has a majority 
backing in the country, nevertheless that there is at the present 
moment no majority against it, and therefore that it may be expected, 
subject always to the caution against an -illogical turn of events, to 
run on an even keel perhaps to the allotted end of the present parlia- 
ment’s mandate, that is two years hence. There is reason not to be 
too definite on the point. Great efforts were made by the R.P.F., 
General de Gaulle’s Party, and by the Communists on their side too, 
to give to these departmental elections a national character. The 
Communists lost heavily, far more heavily indeed in seats than in 
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votes. The Gaullists gained heavily and, as a Party, now command 
more seats in the Conseils Généraux than any single Party. Candidates 
of the Right also scored successes, as did many Independents ; and 
these may easily become allies of the Gaullists. But the R.P.F. did 
not sweep the board as they had hoped to do, which, had it happened, 
would in their eyes have justified a demand for an immediate dis- 
solution of the Assemblée Nationale (the House of Commons of the 
Fourth Republic) and a new general election. The best card in the 
R.P.F. hand was the apprehension that the Third Force coalition 
government, taking its name from its position midway between the 
force of Communism and the force of direct anti-Communism, would 
not succeed in defending the country against the onslaught of the 
former. This expectation was up to a point belied by the substantial, 
if slow, success scored by the government in handling last winter’s 
coal strike and subsidiary strikes, all fomented, indeed openly managed, 
by Communist agents, which found its reward in a new-born public 
confidence reflected in the triumphant flotation of the recent large 
loan. . It is true that the conditions of the loan are exceptionally 
favourable to investors ; but this alone, without some recrudescence of 
confidence, would not have produced over {100 million pounds of new 
money, nor the marked improvement in the standing of the franc, 
compared with sterling and the dollar, that followed. The success of 
the loan is in turn reflected in the success of the government coalition 
at the local elections, where, as the result of the first round, it com- 
manded more seats than any other combination. The second ballot 
for seats not won outright at the start only confirmed that of the first. 

Yet these local elections are by no means a decisive indication of 
political feeling throughout France. For one thing, the Seine, in- 
cluding Paris, did not come into the election. Again, notwithstanding 
the effort made by all Parties this year to give them a political flavour, 
there is a French prejudice as wide as it is stubborn to subject local 
elections to local influences. No calculation of the electors’ tendencies 
in general politics based on elections to the Conseils Généraux could be 
completely reliable, the more especially as there is always at them 
a high percentage of abstention by electors uninterested in local 
politics. It must further be remembered that M. Queuille’s govern- 
ment remains a coalition, and that many thorny questions divide its 
component Parties, in particular, the Socialists and the M.R.P. 
A storm blowing up between these two might lead to a working agree- 
ment, perhaps equally uneasy but not less efficacious, that various 
prominent people have hoped to see brought about, though up to the 
present fruitlessly, between the M.R.P. and the Gaullists. By reason 
of the personal element, stronger in French politics than it always is 
in ours, this is unlikely ; but it is not impossible. The strength of 
M. Queuille’s government is that it is bound together by fear of having 
a dissolution forced on it ; but this fear is at the same time a source of 
weakness, since it reduces the ability of the government to take a 
strong line over anything. An instance of this is the shilly-shallying 
that has been taking place over policy in Cochin China, where the 
government, though unwilling to accept the destruction of French 
interests and prestige planned by Communist and other revolutionaries, 
yet dare not commit itself to decisive action in their defence. In 
France Communist leaders, though preaching open treason, go ' 
untouched. 

A deep source of anxiety to M. Queuille and his fellow ministers 
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should be the still present Communist menace. Though they have, 
suffered important losses in the local elections, the Communists none- ` 
theless polled over 23 per cent. of the total votes cast at the first ballot, 
and claim the maximum single-party vote. This, combined with the 
Thorez or Duclos declarations that in the event of war with Soviet 
Russia French Communists would refuse to fight for France, with the 
implication that they would go all out for sabotage of the French war 
effort, is proof that the seriousness of the Communist problem has by 
no means abated. The government owes much, as I have pointed out 
before now in this REVIEW, to the firmness of M. Jules Moch, the 
Socialist Minister of the Interior. It may be thought curious that this 
should be so, when we reflect that to M. Léon Blum, M. Moch’s leader 
and cousin, France owed her disastrous decline of strength following 
M. Blum’s accession to power in 1936. So however itis. Yet M. Moch 
may not be eternal. Certain of his fellow Socialists have played with 
the idea of a reconciliation with the Communist Party, whose control 
of a portion of the defence ministries and infiltration into the rest 
after General de Gaulle’s provisional government had come to an end 
wrought havoc with the reconstruction of French security. Should 
another such misfortune happen, it is hard to see how a furious conflict 
could be avoided between the forces of destruction in France and those 
devoted to the maintenance of her traditional order that has so much 
conduced to her remarkable economic and social recovery from the 
catastrophe of the Vichy compromise with the hereditary enemy and 
from the exhausting trial of German occupation. In such a clash 
Gaullism would undoubtedly play a leading part. 

This-consideration links domestic affairs in France with her foreign 
policy. The signature of the Atlantic Pact by France and her par- 
ticipation in the Brussels accords align her solidly with the Western 
Powers against the insistent menace of the East. The West is France’s 
predestined friend. Mr. Bevin’s “umbrella of peace” is the in- 
evitable recognition of that fact, no less welcome to all adherents of 
Western civilisation than it is tardy. Procrastination is the poison 
of democracy. That which is done to-day—and much more besides 
—should have been done at least three years ago. Nonetheless, even 
to-day’s measure is welcome now as being necessary if our civilisation 
is not to go under in a welter of misery and destruction, engulfing all 
mankind save tyrants of the newest order. To judge from the example 
of Russia, these, together with all their satraps, servants, bureaucrats, 
and affiliated groups, would amount to a maximum of two per cent. of 
the total population : the rest would suffer, as they have suffered in 
Russia, social, political and economic extinction, and freedom would 
for ever vanish from the world. 

Why then has France not greeted the Atlantic Pact and its possi- 
bilities with more fervent enthusiasm ? The answer lies in the force 
of the French proverb, chat échaudé craint l'eau froide : the scalded cat 
dreads even the appearance of what caused it pain. France has just 
—for four years constitutes but an instant in the life of a nation—come 
through the most horrible experience known in European history. 
She owed it to her faith in the ideal of collective security. No one can 
doubt that but for this faith she would have been more ready to play 
the part of “ the strong man armed.” That her acceptance of the faith 
was due to her own aberration and wilful blindness does not make its 
result less catastrophic. Now France is asked again to place her 
trust in collective international action. No Frenchman save one under 
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Communist rule believes that the Atlantic Pact is in its essence anything 
but a defensive instrument; only bad faith can suggest offensive 
intentions in it. The Communist failure to spread the contrary view 
- is complete. France thus had every reason to join in the Pact, and 
did join without serious hesitation. She was heund to do so. She 
must come under the “ umbrella.” Alone she would be but a mouthful 
for Muscovite jaws. But she looks at the umbrella, and even at 
the military accords between Great Britain, Benelux, and herself,, 
with some misgiving. Mr. Bevin’s. ymbrella recalls another umbrella 
not so many years ago, false herald of “ peace in our time.” Nor does 
the appointment of Field-Marshal Montgomery as potential C.-in-C. 
of a West European army arouse French enthusiasm. From that 
point of view, even were the command retained in British hands, which 
the French regard as an error, Lord Alexander would have been a far 
better choice. But France’s chief anxiety arises from a computation 
of the possible forces to be engaged. She sees in Soviet-controlled 
Germany and Austria round about twenty fully equipped divisions, of 
which probably eight are armoured. Against this the West, not 
including American aid, could muster maybe ten or twelve in a very 
doubtful state of preparation : armour is a query. In the air barely 
anything exists outside the R.A.F., which in the last war the French 
saw reserved (doubtless from a military point of view quite rightly) 
for the defence of its native isles. Many Frenchmen calculate that in 
the event of a sudden push the Soviet army could be in France in 
three days, and hold the Atlantic ports within a week. So for them 
the whole question of security depends on the efficiency and still more 
the rapidity of armed American aid. This in turn depends on the use 
of the atomic bomb, the sole weapon with which the Soviets could not 
compete. Would the U.S. High Command have the will and the 
ability to drop atomic bombs on Soviet bases and lines of communica- 
tion in time to destroy the aggressor before he destroyed France ? 
The U.S. have already said they will not send a stock of atomic bombs 
to be stored in Europe in time of peace. This does not make the 
chance more rosy. Besides, has not Professor Otto Hahn, the highest 
German expert on the subject, said that the Soviets are likely within 
two years to have the atomic bomb themselves? Where would the 
Atlantic umbrella be then? Answer: with Hiroshima, since if they 
once have it, the Soviets will wait on no man’s bidding before using 
the bomb. In the next war, if one come, it will indeed be a case of 
“ twice blest is he who gets his blow in fust.” 

French fears, based on the experience of two wars, lest America 
come in only when attacked herself, have been calmed by authoritative 
statements that Washington would hold an attack on one signatory 
to the Pact to be an attack on all, so provoking an immediate combined 
riposte ; yet itis by no means clear to the French that the riposte would 
be swift enough or strong enough to save France from hideous damage. 
French opinion further is exercised by the want of unity at present 
obtaining among signatories to the Pact on the main problems of 
strategy. In the U.S. is thought to exist a preponderant opinion that 
war, should it come, would not break out before four or five years 
hence, and that in the meantime effort should be concentrated on 
European recovery. This does not promise early preparedness. 
Finally, a serious French military authority has expressed fear lest 
the international military authority adumbrated in the Pact create a 
top-heavy administration that must hamper the rapid decisions and 
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local striking power probably indispensable for the successful conduct 
of future warfare. 

While the Soviet menace has taken the place of the German menace, 
that former Public Enemy No. x for France, the latter is not lost sight , 
of by French eyes, however remote it may seem to others. This 
seeming remoteness of what to the French is very present is a constant 
source of irritation in France’s relations with her natural allies. The 
French see in English opinion a tendency to urge the case for English 
manufacture and English commerce at all costs, and still more on the 
American side a tendency to work for an united Germany that might 
be strong enough to serve as a buffer against Soviet encroachment. 
But if a reconstituted Germany should gain such strength in, say, ten 
or fifteen years, what could then prevent her, think the French, from 
taking the same insidious road that led from the apparently harmless 
Weimar Republic to the overweening ambitions of Hitler’s Reich, or 
at the very least to play the same game of blackmail that led to 1939 ? 
They have taken good note of the speech made a few weeks since in 
Switzerland by Herr Adenauer, President of the West German Parlia- 
mentary Council at Bonn, who said: “ It was the German army and 
not the German people that capitulated, and this the world had better 
remember.” The French well remember variants of this formula used 
after 1918 in the Kriegsschuldfrage—the War Guilt question—agitation 
devised by German nationalists to break up the Allied bloc and to 
foster the spirit of revenge in Germany. What, they argue, could be 
hoped of a reunited Germany if this is now the language of enlightened 
German opinion in the Western zones? Plentiful confirmation has 
come from other sources of a nationalist renascence in Germany that 
fixes the French in their view of a Ruhr wholly detached from German 
control as the essential for a lasting peace. Differences between 
General Clay and General König do not tend to grow less. The French 
view is that participation in the project now afoot for an European 
Union should be held out to Germany in a future relatively near, but 
dependent on proof to be given by Germans themselves of their 
readiness to be good members of the Union : “ in the last resort,” said 
an authoritative speaker, “ everything depends on the democratic and 
federal spirit of the Germans.” A decentralised government in Ger- 
many, he added, would be the touchstone. 

The Union of Europe is a matter near to the French heart. But 
with the ingrained French faith in the value of parliamentary discussion 
free from the guillotine, now so common with us that many English 
people are beginning to have doubts about the value of parliamentary 
government in general, France’s idea of such an union would be to 
start an immediate parliament for Europe and not merely, according 
to the view prevailing here, a consultative body to wait on the bidding 
of a Council of the European Powers. Disagreement within the Union 
at its very inception is accentuated by the Cripps-Dalton hopes, 
attempted to be concealed since first expressed, of turning Europe into 
a Socialist Confederation on the British Trade Union pattern, an idea 
not much liked by France, and actively disliked by the Benelux 
countries. France herself is one of the chief culprits in the exclusion 
of Spain both from the Union and the Atlantic Pact, a stupid survival 
of Socialist sympathy with Communism before our Labour leaders and 
French Socialist politicians woke from their pipe-dream of an united 
Left to see themselves marked down as the next victims of the Comin- 
form and the Cheka. The rejection of Spain from European union 
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and defence is a ridiculous fault that may prove of far-reaching conse- 
quence unless wiser counsels soon prevail. 

Prosperity continues to return to France, though very different 
methods from those obtaining here are in force for luring it. While 
Britain grieves and groans in the stranglehold of austerity and Socialist 
bulk-buying hgs virtually deprived us of meat, landing us at the same 
time in deficits that amount to hundreds of millions sterling, the French 
go forward by ever-lessening controls towards an economic régime of 
free and enlightened self-interest. France suffers as much as we do 
from nationalisation: thus, in a district known to me, the cost of 
electricity has quadrupled since the grandly named “ Electricité de 
France ” replaced the former regional company. She is still as much 
dependent as is Great Britain on American aid ; but she has at least. 
as good a chance of rising by its means to economic independence. 
Meanwhile, Frenchmen live far better than Englishmen. Meat is 
plentiful. Milk, butter, chocolate and cheese are now no longer 
rationed. More motor-cars will be freed for the home market. Petrol, 
ruled for many months by a powerful black market ring, is expected 
soon to be free. The chief French manufactures have now surpassed 
their 1938 level. As has often been said before, nothing is now needed 
for the restoration of French prosperity but political stability. This 
means, quite simply, a state of things in which Communism will not 
be able to bully or blackmail France into confusion and disaster. 

Joun POLLOCK. 


PRESIDENT, PACT, AND CONGRESS 


“WHE Fourth of April was, beyond question, an historic day in 
Washington. A good many of the comments on the signing 
of the Atlantic Pact have doubtless been pitched in too high 
a key, but the plain fact is before us. The ceremony, more spectacularly 
publicised than any happening since the advent of radio, was the 
formal opening of a new epoch in world policy and effort. It is possible 
to argue that the pact does not make any actual change in the relation 
of the United States to Western Europe, that the obligation of defence, 
since a third war would be global and North America, inevitably, 
would hold the central and dominant position on the two great oceans. 
But a truth of policy and necessity is one thing ; the full admission of 
its urgency by a great Government, backed by decisive public opinion, 
is another. And that is the basic significance of Mr. Dean Acheson’s 
signature. 3 
We may at the outset take note of one important point with refer- 
ence to American opinion and the process of consolidation. Early 
agreement between the Atlantic Powers, to the degree signified by 
these positive terms, could not have been predicted at the time of 
Mr. Marshall’s retirement and the President’s inauguration less than 
four months ago. Mr. Truman’s general line on international affairs 
in the election campaign was sufficiently outspoken. He stood for 
the full policy which the world associates with the names of Roosevelt 
and Marshall ; but it is undeniable that at the time of the polling last 
November no American party leader would have gone as far as to 
advocate a treaty of mutual defence involving commitments so 
momentous as those of Washington. The moving events of a critical 
winter, the unchanging attitude of Moscow, the piyotal. problem of 
Germany, the persistent world fears—these forces in combination 
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have done the work of education throughout North America. The 
people’s dream of One World was shattered within a few months of 
VJ-Day. The fact now proclaimed is that the dream gives place to 
the positive plan of a united West, with which the United States 
is in organic co-operation. 

It was not a merely fortuitous occurrence that the ceremony of 
April 4th should be followed by the resounding Senate decision for 
the continuance of Marshall Aid. The debate, which lasted a fort- 
night, revealed abundant evidence of ripening opinion since the im- 
passioned conflicts of 1947-8, although the opportunities of “ fili- 
buster ” were vigorously exploited and the diehard group showed 
itself no less fantastic than in the last Congress when it came to charges 
and suspicions concerning British policy and its motives. Con- 
gressional debates fill no space worth mentioning in the British Press. 
That is a plain necessity of the newsprint supply, and it carries a 
providential benefit. For if the readers of our mass-circulation dailies 
were served with reports from Capitol Hill, they would have no means 
of estimating the quality or influence of the speeches, while those 
many people of goodwill on both sides of the Atlantic who hold that 
British-American friendship is the master-key to the world problem 
might be driven to feel that all their labour was in vain. There 
are two things in particular that should be borne in mind whenever 
a Senator of the intransigent kind delivers a wild charge against the 
British Empire or the Foreign Secretary. The first is that he is 
thinking of his constituency, and the second, that almost certainly 
he is giving expression to some old hate or fear that may have its 
roots in regional memories or racial tradition. As the result showed, 
the European Recovery Plan was safe in the Senate from the begin- 
ning. The filibuster was a foolish waste of time. An opposition that’ 
can muster only seven votes in a crucial division is hardly a forlorn 
hope. A majority, said Disraeli, is the best repartee. 

The dissident minority in the Senate was ironical in its smallness 
after the clamour of the attack ; and although the opposition in the 
House mustered 48, as against 354 in favour of continuing Marshall Aid 
for a further fifteen months, these figures are no less conclusive than 
the Senate vote of 70 to 7. The maturing of public opinion on this great 
matter can be judged by the repeated statement in both Houses that 
American aid to Europe is not charity but is dictated by a sense of 
vital interest. That, of course, is true, and yet admission of the fact 
cannot detract from the admiration and gratitude of the European 
peoples-concerning the policy which, as Sir Osbert Sitwell puts it in 
recalling his recent tour of the United States, embodies ‘ ‘the genuine fac- 
tors of American benevolence and American generosity.” The European 
Recovery Programme stands alone in the annals of international 
relations ; and the plain truth is that it could not be even imagined, in 
either design or scale, as the product of any Power save the United 
States, any people other than those of North America. 

The votes on E.R.P. followed immediately on the signing of the 
Atlantic Pact, and at the same time came the announcement that the 
Government in Washington had resolved to furnish military assistance 
to Europe, on the basis of precise information as to national require- 
ments. Such assistance is to be “ predicated upon an urgent need for 
improvement in defensive capabilities ” ; and the United States Chief 
of Staff gives point to the decision in a phrase that is not without the 
Churchillian echo. It is thus, says General Bradley, that “ the great 
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strength of the New World must be funnelled to the ramparts of the 
Old.” On the American side emphasis is repeatedly laid upon the mutual 
character of the entire scheme. In his Harvard speech two years ago 
Mr. Marshall declared that Europe must take the initiative in self-help. 
This applies equally in defence and in economic recovery ; and there is 
a special obligation laid upon the British people concerning the multiple 
application of American aid. We need not give anxious heed to hostile 
speeches in Congress. They are not seldom fantastic in suspicion and 
invention. But all the same, they should not be treated as merely con- 
temptible, since an ignorant charge may conceal a genuine warning. It 
would not do for the more sensible people in America to get the idea 
that E.R.P. funds are being carelessly employed, or that the British 
people are tending to complacency in their reliance upon American 
resources. After all, the extended time will soon be gone. The limit, 
presumably, will be reached by the date of the 1950 election. Moreover, 
we cannot expect that the appropriations giving effect to the votes of 
last month will go through Congress without reference, by a vigilant 
Opposition, to the Labour Government’s forecast of domestic policy. 
The party manifesto, Lahour Believes in Britain, was published just 
as attention in America was being focussed upon the limits, practicable 
and advisable, of Marshall Aid in the ensuing stage. 
_ Meanwhile, the world in general has a concern with Mr. Truman’s 
difficulties almost equal to that of the American people themselves. 
The President was not permitted to enjoy the apparent fruits of 
victory even through the ‘brief interval between the November polling 
and the beginning of the new term. The electoral victory was his 
personal triumph. It was gained with the help of a flow of 
promises which could have been valid only in the event of his obtaining 
‘a command of Congress not too markedly less than Roosevelt’s own. 
On the morrow of the election it was pointed out in this Review that 
a party success in the country; even when of unusual extent, is no 
guarantee of regular support in Congress. The party lines do not 
hold in either House. No sooner is the Administration’s programme 
of legislation disclosed than the groups re-form and nominal opponents 
come together for the defence of their sectional interests, which are 
always a matter of hard bargaining. Franklin Roosevelt, even before 
his third term, was compelled to adjust his strategy to this estab- 
lished practice of conservative members from widely divergent States. 
And Mr. Truman is in a difficulty far greater, as regards domestic 
measures, than any that had confronted his predecessor. 

Mr. Truman’s over-confidence was in the circumstances“not un- 
natural, but it soon proved to’ be calamitous. Among his election 
pledges two had been conspicuous—equal rights in the South and repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley anti-strike law. It was the latter which ensured 
for him the Labour vote in many States. Both, or either, meant a 
sharp test for the Administration, and a civil-rights Bill is always 
dynamite. There is evidently no hope in this Congress for a new 
Labour Bill free from the offending provisions of Taft-Hartley, while 
the record on civil rights is humiliating for the Democratic party 
leadership. No recent President has suffered so harsh a defeat on a 
major issue, and it is all the more damaging to Mr. Truman’s prestige 
because, coming so early in his term, the debate presented two features 
that were altogether distressing. First, the Republican ‘Tories, in 
violation of the northern tradition, made common‘cause with the 
Senators from the Old South, who can never make concessions in 
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regard to the status of the Negro. And secondly, the obstruction 
took the form of a three-weeks filibuster which was more defiant of _ 
the democratic process than any kindred demonstration in the Roose- 
velt period. This practice involves group bargaining of the most 
glaring kinds and day-long speeches of staggering irrelevance. Such 
methods, needless to say, are common form ; but the display in March 
evoked exceptional interest, and reprobation, because of the behaviour 
of several leaders. Senator Taft, for example, reversed his standing 
on the main issue and, to the general regret, Senator Vandenberg 
delivered a speech which revealed a partisan temper singularly 
unlike the balanced judgment displayed throughout his advocacy of 
the Roosevelt-Marshall international policy. The immediate results 
of this trial conflict could hardly be worse. There will be no progress 
whatever, by way of federal legislation, as regards the race-and-colour 
problem; the Administrations Bill for rent control—a vital measure 
in any effort towards a reduction in the cost of living—was rejected, 
and the chief defect of Senate procedure, unrestricted debate, seems 
actually to have been hardened since the latest filibuster. Whether 
Mr. Truman, if better advised and served, could have done anything 
effective in a Congressional situation so grievously tangled is extremely 
doubtful ; and there cannot be any solace for him in the knowledge 
that he is barely launched upon a four years’ term. An American 
President must be a strategist. In Woodrow Wilson’s philosophic 
concept of the office he should also be a forceful legislative leader. 
It has to be admitted that the prospect before the present incumbent 
is far from encouraging. In the first flush of victory Mr. Truman 
announced a Fair Deal programme of social reform that was accurately 
described as more definite and radical than the Roosevelt policy. 
It could properly have come only from a President secure in the support . 
of a powerful and compact majority. Mr. Truman has no such 
backing. The experience of the past three months, indeed, has 
furnished ample evidence of gathering dissension in the Democratic 
party and, in addition, of widespread indifference among the new- 
comers in Congress to all proposals of social legislation that contain 
a promise of advancement along the paths opened by Franklin Roose- 
velt in the original and exhilarating New Deal. Mr. Truman, that is 
to say, was not companioned in last year’s election by a body of 
enlightened candidates ready for the enactment of vigorous modern 
measures. The Democrats were engaged in eliminating members of 
the discredited old gang, as many of them as possible, and in defeating 
Governor Dewey, mainly on account of his backers and their money. 
The probability would appear to be that, before the mid-term elections, 
the main results of Mr. Truman’s success at the polls may 
point towards that re-alignment of parties which, but for the huge 
diversion of the war, might well have begun to take shape while 
the masterful hand of Roosevelt was on the helm. 

Mr. Truman’s difficulties, as at present manifest, are almost confined 
to domestic issues. The situation in Congress could hardly be more 
confused. It would appear to indicate that, despite the nominal 
Democratic majority, the President will not be able to count upon 
adequate support for any one of the reform measures that were 
adumbrated early in the year. There is, further, the still unknown 
extent of the Labour forces. They are advancing steadily in political 
consciousness. Not even the purblind local politician can be unaware 
that elections henceforward must be determined by the weight of the 
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labour unions, notwithstanding the obstacles, still insurmountable, to 
the formation of a national Labour Party. The tempo of change in the 
two old parties makes a striking contrast to the condition of affairs 
during the twelve years of Roosevelt, and it is not unreasonable to 
expect that the national political machines, hitherto almost unassail- 
able, will be plunged into markedly altered circumstances when 
Mr. Truman and his party come up for an interim judgment 
next year. 

It could be argued that Mr. Truman’s task in foreign affairs is con- 
siderably less harassing than the home outlook in respect of the Fair 
Deal. If that were so, the main reasons offered would be, first, that 
under Mr. Dean Acheson the State Department is more positive and 
harmonious than it was in the days of Cordell Hull, or even Mr. 
Marshall, and secondly, that America’s adherence to the Atlantic Pact 
and the provisional agreement upon the government of Western 
Germany rest upon broad foundations of public approval. Isolationist 
voices still heard in Congress, and the filibusters have reminded us 
that they can be not less violent than of old. But the evidence of a 
nation-wide revulsion of sentiment is unmistakable. 

The overriding fact of the United States to-day is that the national 
mind, as embodied in Congress and the Executive, has advanced in 
world policy to a position that Franklin Roosevelt himself could, not 
have envisaged. The tempo of the change is without precedent. 
in 1941 Japan delivered its fateful stroke, the majority of American 
citizens were, in the broad sense, neutral and isolationist. In 1949, 
under a President whose personality and experience make the sharpest 
contrast to those of his predecessor, the U.S.A. stands committed to a 
strict and full doctrine of collective defence and to the upholding of 
Western Europe on the basis of a plan unheard of two years ago. At the 
same time Congress is engaged in confirming a rearmament budget, 
measured in billions of dollars, for which a smooth passage is assured. 
The old isolationism is gone and can never return. Yet we should be 
making a grave mistake if we were to assume that the present attitude 
and policy imply a united American public. Apart from the Com- 
munists and their allies, there remains a body of dissentient opinion 
that is traditional and consistent and made up of many strands. Its 
exponents include many of the most earnest men in public life (Henry 
Wallace, for example ; Norman Thomas, five times Socialist candidate 
for the Presidency ; Oswald Garrison Villard, the veteran publicist ; 
Charles A. Beard, the honoured historian who died last year). In their 
ears the clauses of the Atlantic Pact do not proclaim “ high hopes and 
spacious opportunities.” Rather, they sound like the knell of the his- 
toric Republic of the West. Such leaders as these, however, stand over 
against the vast majority which, in a tragically divided world, has 
come to accept as unavoidable a system of complete defensive pacts 
with commensurate military force. Harry S. Truman, the quiet man 
from Missouri, holds the greatest elective post in the world in an hour 
that is charged with destiny. Before the close of his term of office 
America and the world will have learnt, possibly by means of a final 
lesson, whether protection organised in terms of power is or is not the 
answer to “inevitable ” war. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


ITALY AND THE ATLANTIC PACT. 


HE extensive discussions which have taken place both in the 
Parliament and the Senate in connection with the Atlantic 
Pact have reaffirmed what I have stated in these columns, viz. 
that the elections of April 1948 have not stabilised the political 
situation despite the goodwill of Signor De Gasperi and other political 
leaders. The discussions have further shown that the leftists have not 
renounced the idea of overthrowing the present democratic govern- 
ment and of establishing a “red dictatorship,” taking any chance 
which might be offered to them by the peculiar state of public opinion 
after twenty years of “ black dictatorship.” Few people realise the 
excellent chances now offered to leftist agitators. The old generation 
of democracy and liberalism is almost gone, and most of the survivors 
are too old to realise the new requirements which the liberal idea 
should meet if it is to appeal to the middle classes. People of goodwill, 
such as Nicolo Carandini, the former Ambassador in London, and 
Mario Ferrara, a young political leader, realising the importance of 
rallying the above-mentioned middle classes, particularly State 
officials, judges, teachers, etc., to the idea of liberalism, have just 
started what is called a leftist liberal movement, including in their 
programme the settlement of the social problems of the so-called 
“brain workers.” But so far their movement has little weight, 
especially since the social side of the question has not been faced as 
yet with the energy required by the difficult economic situation of 
these “ brain workers.” This situation is clearly illustrated by the 
fact that, for example, a school beadle receives a higher salary than a 
professor with twenty or thirty years of service with the Government, 
and skilled workmen of the engineering industry have higher wages ° 
than judges or even prefects supervising a province. The Government 
has long promised a settlement of this problem, but, engaged as it is 
in the fierce struggle between the Christian democracy, the party which 
won the elections of 1948, and the leftists, based particularly on the 
efforts of the Christian Democrats to get the workers on their side, and 
consequently with the tendency to grant them every possible concession 
to prevent their falling in the hands of the “ reds,” it has been bound to 
neglect the importance of this problem. The result is that among the 
middle classes there is a growing feeling that dictatorship is much more 
suitable to settle the political, economic and social problems of the 
country than democracy, owing to the fact that the latter loses too 
much time-+in talking and devotes too little to action. There are even 
people who claim that Italians are still not ripe for democracy and 
must be ruled with energy. 

This state of mind of the middle classes is the result of two important 
factors: (1) a lack of democratic education for twenty years during 
which the idea “ force ” has been raised to a dogma; (2) a condition 
of weariness and a state of fatalism in respect to the future of the 
country which is even more dangerous than the lack of political 
education. Furthermore, Italians are tired of war, which can easily ° 
be explained by the fact that Italy has been at war not only between 
1940 and 1945 but practically since 1934, when Mussolini started the 
preparation for his Ethiopian enterprise. There are young Italians who 
have done nothing but fighting between 1935 and 1945, thus losing the 
best years of human life (from 20 to 30), with the result that they are 
now without a profeysiot or an employment, and this independently of 
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those who have had their physical conditions affected by events 
between 1940 and 1945 or who lost their dwellings during such period 
and have no home to rear their children. If the upper and even toa 
certain extent the middle class are in a position to analyse the reasons 
possibly concealed behind the " peace campaign ” of the leftists, the 
lower classes are, therefore, horrified at the idea that there should 
be new wars. ` $ 

The leftists with their opposition in both Houses to the Atlantic Pact 
have tried to exploit these states of mind. There is no doubt that, 
though the Parliament and the Senate have approved the signing of 
the Pact, their arguments have impressed to a certain extent public 
opinion. Moreover, liberal and democratic leaders such as Orlando 
and Nitti have refrained from voting in this issue. These developments 
have been facilitated by the fact that the leftist propaganda in favour 
of peace is not faced by a correspondingly strong counter-propaganda. 
The United States have generously aided economic reconstruction, and 
there is no doubt that people would have starved without such aid. 
But this is not always understood by the “ man in the street,” who is 
bound to judge things mainly from appearance ; and the appearance 
is represented in this case by the large numbers of unemployed which 
the leftists attribute to the competition of American industries in the 
Italian market through the E.R.P. scheme. Under these circumstances 
it is evident that the leftist propaganda in Italy could have been 
neutralised much more through American orders to Italian industries 
for goods to be exported on foreign markets rather than through the 
supply of foodstuffs, raw materials, fuels and machinery. This is particu- 
larly true also in view of certain contrasts in American economic policy 
in Italy, and which includes the support granted by the United States 
to the revival of the Japanese raw silk and other textile industries which 
directly compete with the Italian industries which the United States 
are trying to rebuild through the E.R.P. funds. What damage Japanese 
activity has done to Italian industry we see from the fact that France, 
which, according to the Italo-French trade agreement expiring 
on March 30th, 1949, should have purchased in Italy 400,000 kilos of 
raw silk, has not bought more than 130,000 kilos because the balance 
has come from Japan at lower prices while Italian prices are higher 
owing to the larger wages of the farmers. 

On the other hand, Italy is not a capitalistic country just as it could 
not become a communist country. The real capitalists in Italy are not 
more than a dozen. The economic resources are limited ; moreover, 
every Italian is jealous of his property even if he owns only a chair, so 
that it is difficult to see the property nationalised in the peninsula 
except by a coup d'état. However, Italy is in the hands of a few 
industrial monopolies which control public opinion through a portion 
of the Press and consequently influence developments. These monop- 
olies in the first place do not entirely trust the Christian Democratic 
Government, fearing that it might be induced to too extensive con- 
cessions to labour to get the support of the workers. In‘the second 
place they fancy that their difficulties might be overcome through 
international complications which would lead to the resumption of 
activity by important industrial engineering concerns such as Breda, 
Ansaldo, Odero-Terni-Orlando, Caproni, etc., which still possess an 
organisation to produce war materials. Consequently, as in the period 
immediately following the first European war, when the leaders of the 
former Banca Italiana di Sconto tried to force the hands of the then 
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existing Government through the support granted to political agitators, 
they do not grant to the Christian Democratic Government the support 
it would require to emerge safely from the present situation. It is no 
mystery in Milan that part of the leftist Press is subventioned by these 
industrialists. 

The situation is complicated by the attitude of the Church. Italians 
are Catholic in their souls, but not all agree that religion should be 
mixed up with politics. Consequently, many regret that priests are 
directly intervening in political affairs and preaching crusades against 
this or the other ideology. If such intervention might be justified in 
the country where the “ man of the street ” has not always the ability 
to correctly judge where the danger lies, it is rather provocative in 
towns with a better political education. Furthermore, the neo-fascists 
and the communists together are trying to exploit the issue of the 
Italian colonies at U.N.O.; arguing that democracy is hindering the 
national revival, and that in any case the Atlantic Pact has not helped 
Italy in getting out of the situation in which it has been placed by the 
Peace Treaty. Hence, according to their advice, the necessity of 
restoring dictatorship, which should put both internal and international 
affairs in order. This explains why both neo-fascists and communists 
have voted against the Atlantic Pact. 

Though the situation is still critical there are still many people of 
goodwill, and much could be done in favour of the progress of democracy 
and liberalism. But the forces which have fought for such principles 
since Cavour and Mazzini must be supported from outside in order to 
allow them to attract the so-called brain workers, and get them to 
convince manual workers of the necessity to reach an understanding 
with them as two factors of the prosperity of the country on the basis 
of the conditions existing in Scandinavian countries which have many 
points of resemblance to conditions in Italy. If there is no doubt that 
industrial monopolies are hindering normal development, this does not 
mean that it is necessary to adopt the nationalisation policy ; it would 
. be sufficient to encourage the individual initiative which has benefited 
many foreign countries. Unhappily, however, the E.C.A. action in 
Italy has not taken into consideration this side of the Italian problem, 
and the attitude of certain sections of public opinion in respect to 
the Atlantic Pact is to a certain extent the consequence of this 
error. 

An interesting opportunity to strengthen the true democratic and 
liberal forces is offered just now to Great Britain, who could overcome 
the propaganda of the neo-fascists and of the communists in connection 
with the colonial problem through the support granted to an under- 
standing between Italians and Arabs in the Mediterranean, thus opening 
interesting possibilities for Italian trade, industry and labour on the 
Arabian markets, and reducing the need of overseas outlets for her 
excess of population. Great Britain could help in this way also the 
cause of the Atlantic Pact in Italy. There is no doubt that there are 
several points of connection between Italian and Arab interests in the 
Mediterranean, and that Great Britain might obtain noteworthy 
advantages from their close co-operation, just as well as the cause of 
` democracy in Italy might greatly benefit from an Anglo-Italian co- 
operation based especially on Italian economic requirements the 
settlement of which represents the key to the improvement of the 
political situation. . The discussions which have taken place in both 
Chambers in my view represent a signal of alarm in regard to the 
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political situation, and it would be very disappointing that Western 
countries should not take into consideration their deep significance 
before it is too late. . ' 
z ANTONIO GIORDANO, 
Savona. 


EUROPE’S ABANDONED HUMANITY. 


OUR years ago World War II ended in Europe, and the Alied 
P Powers set about the task of restoring to Freedom and Liberty 

those enslaved by the Nazi aggressor. Yet today in Europe there 
Tremain one and a half million displaced persons and refugees for 
whom the words ‘ freedom and liberty ” must have a meaningless 
and hollow sound, for they are the victims of but another form of 
despotism and tyranny which has been given almost a free hand 
since the end of the second World War. Because these are refugees 
from an aggression against which no action has been taken, we are 
inclined to adopt a complacent attitude in pretending that the problem 
does not really exist in such great proportions. Never before in the 
history of civilisation have we been confronted with such a dire and 
pressing problem, for the sad plight of these victims of power politics 
is a challenge to all the fine ideals that have been expressed'in the 
Charter of the United Nations. Apart from forming two vast and rather 
cumbersome international organisations we have done little more 
than assist these people to keep body and soul together. The first 
international colossus, the U.N.R.R.A., deteriorated into a huge 
bureaucratic organisation whose attempts to exert varying degrees 
of pressure on the refugees amounted almost to indirect persecution. 
The second and more recently formed agency, the International 
Refugee Organisation (I.R.O.), is making every possible attempt tc 
cope with the problem, but is greatly handicapped by a restricted 
mandate and a stringent budget. The result is that less than half of 
the total of refugees are at present receiving international care, 
assistance and resettlement aid, and it does not seem that the Organ- 
isation will have been able to solve more than one-third of this problem 
before its mandate expires in June, 1950. 

In addition to this tragic post-war social problem of the irrepatriable 
tefugees, which should take first priority over any recovery action 
in Europe, there is the question of the “ Expellees” from pre-war 
Poland, Sudetenland and Hungary who were, together with the 
population of Eastern Germany, expelled into the truncated territory 
of post-war Germany. Although the Western Powers reluctantly 
agreed to the acceptance of some three and three-quarter million of 
these refugees into their Zones, over seven and a half million have, 
in fact, arrived, and the number is growing daily as others escape 
from the Soviet Zone of Germany at the rate of about 30,000 a month. 
The conditions under which many of these wretched human beings 
were uprooted from their homes and transported to Germany hardly 
redounds to the credit of those Eastern European Nations who agreed 
to respect the “ fundamental rights, dignity and worth of the humdn 
person ” when they became signatories to the United Nations Charter. 
While these circumstances were, of course, beyond the control of the 
Western Allies, the conditions of poverty and misery still endured 
by these expellees in the overcrowded conditions of war-devastated 
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Germany could easily be alleviated as a result of vigorous and bold 
action by the Western Democracies. 

The appalling conditions prevailing in the German refugee camps 
are quite indescribable, and the frustration felt by the German officials 
in their desperate attempts to cope with an impossible situation can 
only breed a callous indifference to human suffering in a country where 
the level of human values needs to be raised. The authorities are 
unable to provide for more than a small proportion of those refugees 
who arrive daily at the reception centres. As a result the majority 
are refused admittance to the Zone and are told to return beyond the 
Soviet frontier. Few of these refugees dare return to the tyrannical 
system from which they have so recently escaped. Hence the great 
majority continue to live illegally in what is an ever-increasing “ black 
population ” in the Western Zones. This can only further add to the 
social and economic confusion which prevails in a country that has 
been deprived of a great deal of its richest food-producing territory. 
Of the present population in the Western Zones of Germany the 
refugees represent almost 30 per cent. This is a factor of immense 
importance when the question of speedy assimilation is considered. 
The extent to which any large part of this problem can be solved by 
absorption into the German economy depends upon a number of 
imponderables, not the least of which are the future political con- 
stitution of Germany and the level of industry that Germany may be 
permitted. It can, however, be assumed with certainty that, given 
the most favourable conditions, Western Germany cannot hope to 
absorb more than about two-thirds of the present numbers during the 
next two generations. If it is to be accepted that the Eastern territories 
of Germany are irretrievably lost to the Communist Powers for the 
next foreseeable period of history, then clearly it will be necessary to 
relieve Germany of part of this burden of over-population. Few 
would wish to ignore that the Germans must accept a full measure of 
responsibility for this great tragedy; at the same time we cannot 
escape our own obligations if we are sincere in the belief that Western 
Germany must become a healthy and integral part of a United Europe. 

It would be idle to assume that the foregoing is likely to be the 
full extent of our obligations towards refugees in Europe. Each day 
further numbers seek refuge with the Western Powers as totalitar- 
ianism tightens its fell grip upon those nations whom in pursuit of a 
sterile and barren policy we have abandoned to Soviet Communist 
domination, The numbers escaping at present are small—between 
2,000 and 2,500 a month from countries outside Germany and Austria 
~—but at any moment we must be prepared to deal with increased 
numbers ; for there are always the brave few who, in face of added 
tyranny, will risk all in an attempt to regain their freedom. The 
problem is indeed far from being static, and it is a strange paradox 
that all past planning has been based on a contrary assumption. 
This must be remedied as soon as possible if the Western Democracies 
are to pay something more than lip service to the ideals expressed in 
the Atlantic Charter, and if we are to preserve democratic humanism 
in our way of life. The valuable contribution which these refugees 
can make to the economies of reception countries has been strikingly 
demonstrated in Great Britain. Ministry of Labour figures show 
that of some 73,000 refugees brought to this country only rro have 
been declared undesirable, while both Canadian and Australian 
authorities have paid: tribute to the value of these refugees as immi- 
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grants. Publicity, sometimes given in certain sections of the Press, 
has seldom given ‘adequate consideration to these facts, but. rather 
has concentrated on revealing the defects of a small minority, which 
can be found in a cross-section of any society. 

If the valuable human material in refugee camps and elsewhere in 
Germany, Austria and Italy is to be saved from further decline, plans 
must be made for the immediate resettlement of these uprooted 
. human beings; this should be achieved through States opening their 
doors not only for the young, active and unattached refugees, but for 
family groups including the old, the maimed and the sick. Apart 
from providing a long overdue and permanent solution to the problem, 
it would release the British and American taxpayer from an ever- 
increasing and intolerable burden. To achieve this end it is not 
necessary to establish large organisations headed by over-paid 
officials ; but rather to hold a realistic conference between all nations 
interested in seeing that the refugees are permanently cared for under 
conditions which will be more productive for the sponsoring nations, 
and less wasteful of those human beings who have much to contribute 
to the social and economic life of any country to which they might‘ 
emigrate. It will then be necessary to speak and act with courage 
and determination in facing the main issue. We have accepted the 
responsibility for this problem, the continued existence of which is a 
striking testimony to our failure to buy peace and security through 
concessions to Soviet totalitarianism, so let us deal with it from a 
practical and humane point of view. Germany and Austria are 
already terribly overcrowded, whereas many countries urgently need 
millions of immigrants, for they fully realise how under-population 
can be a menace to world security and well-being. The need for a 
speedier economic development in many parts of the world is emphasised 
as a first essential to post-war recovery. These, and the many other 
factors connected with re-population and the re-distribution of demo- 
graphic pressures, all point to the common-sense solution of utilising 
this excess population which remains at the moment a cancerous 
growth in the heart of war-ravaged Western Europe. What, then, 
are we waiting for ? 

A combined effort by the E.R.P. nations and the potential reception 
countries, with the U.S.A. taking the lead, would overcome the minor 
economic difficulties at present impeding the large-scale emigration of 
this excess population to the under-developed territories. The project 
is well within the range of the fourth point mentioned in President 
Truman’s inaugural address when he referred to the development of 
new and backward areas. The refugees were the first and biggest 
post-war social problem confronting the Allies, and we have in four 
years done little to solve it; yet we have sent thousands of tons of 
food and clothing and spent millions of dollars and pounds sterling 
to keep these people in their present demoralising surroundings. If 
we allow them to remain in the refugee camps and in the unbearably _ 
overcrowded conditions of Germany and Austria, we shall be faced 
with a mass of people who might well become the flotsam and jetsam 
of Europe. The Western Democracies are never guilty of crimes 
against humanity such as those which have caused the continued and 
prolonged displacement of this uprooted population ; but crimes of 
omission born of stupidity, apathy and procrastination would be 
sufficient to convict us before a grand jury concerned with preserving 
a standard of humane conduct. Harorp S. SMITH. 


RELIGION IN GERMANY. 


N writing about the present religious situation in Germany the 
Fipo cannot be limited to the churches and Christian societies. 

The people outside the official religious communities are in a 
“religious situation’ too, even if they are atheists or nihilists, for 
they have become so either by making a religious decision of a negative 
character or by taking over this negative character, or “ fall from 
grace,” from their environment. Most people in Germany lead lives 
more or less remote from the churches. It is still true that a very large 
percentage of Germans are church members formally. Even in 
districts indifferent towards the church relationships are not completely 
severed. Although a large number of Germans still have recourse to 
the services of the church, the average church attendance is deeply’ 
disillusioning. Many people are deaf to the message of the church, 
but yet to a great number the church is still a symbol of sacredness. 
After the collapse of Germany, and partly even during the time of 
the catastrophic bomb war, the masses returned to the churches or 
at least into the membership lists. In 1945 church attendance grew 
temporarily like an avalanche. When the complete vacuum of the 
soul had become manifest, after the breakdown of all concepts of 
order and after hearing of all the moral atrocities connected with it, 
many persons were seized with a kind of religious panic which caused 
them to seek the always stable foundations of the church, though like 
all panics this was a transitory phenomenon, to be compared with a 
shock effect. But this shock has long since been replaced by other 
similar effects: by the many experiences after the occupation, by 
hunger and the breath-taking labour of securing the most primitive 
necessities of life. 

If we are to draw a clearer picture of the religious situation outside 
the churches we must speak about National Socialism, not only because 
it was nihilistic in itself but because it set itself the task of moulding 
the nihilistic spirit of the uprooted masses and making it historically 
productive, and furthermore because the problem of National Socialism 
determines the spiritual and religious situation, particularly of the 
youth, even to-day. In National Socialism one sees, like a picture in 
a concave mirror, the spirit of the age as it ruled and rules in Germany, 
and perhaps not in Germany alone. After seriously considering the 
possibility of making the churches a political instrument for moulding’ 
the masses these experiments were soon abandoned, and National 
Socialism tried its own creative capacities in the field of religion. 
Having no historically evolved religion available, a substitute was 
formed. It was called “ Weltanschauung ” or Mythos (myth). What 
was offered to the masses was an “ ersatz ” religion, based neither on 
revelation nor on personal religious experience. The question for 
National Socialist leaders was merely how to procure an ideological 
cement for a crumbling mass, how to stimulate and mobilise the stable 
elements of the mind, the feeling for things holy, the metaphysical, 
and the deeper experiences of life. 

The result of these endeavours was that two different classes were 
formed: first, naive people who were fooled, second, those who were 
“in the know,” the intellectuals, who were complete nihilists, who 
realised that the masses had to ven something to believe in. 
The first class of the originally ‘atthe and naive ones has become 
completely disillusioned finding that the ground has dropped from 
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under their feet. The second class, the intellectual nihilists, have split 
into two branches. One of them grows out of a naive but destructive 
nihilism that has lost all faith, and seeks to arrive at a definite con- 
cept of nihilism such as it is offered, for instance, by existentialism. 
It is characteristic of the present religious situation not only in Germany 
that the plays of Jean Sartre and Anouilh are among the most dis- 
cussed ; and it is interesting to note that youth in particular seems 
to recognise its own feeling of existence in the philosophy of the 
leading German existentialist Martin Heidegger. It is in this philo- 
sophy that German youth in all its hopelessness feels the impulses to 
an adventurous and daring life, and the message that wants to shed 
all bonds—those that bind it to the past as well as those that bind 
it to God and other “ out-of-date ” authorities. The second group 
of intellectual nihilists has become tired of nihilism and is longing for 
the old traditional bonds. 

The return of outstanding intellectual nihilists to Christianity has 
gone far beyond mere exceptions. Typical of this phenomenon is the 
changed outlook of a writer like Ernst Jünger, who is highly esteemed 
by students in particular. The “ back to the church ” movement may 
be observed more distinctly in the educated youth. The emphasis in 
church work has of late changed its centre of gravity from the lower 
middle class to the young intelligentsia. The work of the church 
among the advanced students has grown considerably. But it must 
be understood very clearly that there has been no religious revival 
wave such as so many people had hoped for as the fruit of the days 
of terror. It is rather a movement of “ questioning.” However, 
considering that about a third of the whole student body of the 
University of Tübingen in 1948 had at least a superficial connection 
with the Protestant Student Association, and considering that the 
Roman Catholic Association is of great influence too, we find a degree 
of religious demand which is unusual when compared with earlier 
times. 

In connection with this religious situation of the intelligentsia we 
must mention the strong growth of the anthroposophical movement 
of Rudolf Steiner and the Christian societies closely connected with it. 
What attracts the intelligentsia is its promise and attempt to construct 
a “ world view ” on a religious-metaphysical basis including all spheres 
of human life, and eliminating the conflict between science and faith. 
Anthroposophy not only attempts through occult revelations to give 
an exhausted mankind an escape from a disconsolate existence on 
earth, but seeks to arm mankind against it especially through exercises 
in meditation which it teaches to its believers. In looking at anthro- 
posophy and the Christian life we have already turned to a domain 
in the borderland between Christian and non-Christian areas. In times 
of crisis sects multiply and this is happening in Germany. Usually 

.two motives cause people to turn to sects. First there is the hope 
of finding an intimate circle of friends in the relatively small group 
of co-believers, thus escaping the deadly loneliness which progresses 
as the group grows larger and which stamps the solipsistic tendency 
of existentialism. The second reason which drives people into the 
sects is probably their widespread apocalyptical tendency to look for 
the end of the world. This offers a chance of escape from an excruciating 
existence, not only upwards, but also forward, in a romantic wait for 
the day of judgment and the peace of the millennium. A sect like 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, for instance, is perhaps the most common and, 
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in some cities, the most rapidly growing denomination outside the 
established churches. So far-as I can judge, Indian and Buddhist 
influences, which had a strong appeal for intellectuals after the First 
World War, dre much less prominent to-day. It seems as if the German 
youth still possess enough potential energy and eagerness for life to 
make them immune to a certain degree when exposed to ideological 
fatigue phenomena. 

If we now turn to the domain of the church in a more narrow sense, 
the picture is much simpler and clearer, among both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. We cannot speak of Protestant faith without 
emphasising the movement of concentration of Protestant theology 
since the First World War, as initiated by Karl Barth and Emil 
Brunner. While the theology of the nineteenth century aimed chiefly 
at a synthesis of revelation and science, Barth proclaimed the absolute 
distinction between time and eternity, between Christian revelation 
and religion. Greatly aided by this very militant, very consistent, and 
substantial theology the Confessional Church offered resistance to the 
Third Reich. But actually Barth’s theology shows a-certain helpless- 
ness in the face of the new and totally changed situation of the present ; 
it cannot guide the present return of the church into the world and 
particularly into the work for world betterment through social, political 
and cultural tasks. This theology cultivates a dialogue of the church 
with itself, and it has, especially among the parish ministers, passionate 
representatives who, however, do not succeed in reaching the wide 
world of Christianity and becoming effective in the realm of ethics. 
Barth’s gigantic system of dogma is read only in an esoteric circle. 
He is best known in Germany for his political attitude towards the 
German catastrophe and German history in general. His attitude 
has caused great excitement both for and against. 

The Confessional Church shares in the theological crisis of Barthi- 
anism to a certain degree, having been strongly connected with it from 
the beginning. It adopted, for instance, extensively though not 
officially, Barth’s radical position in respect to the question of German 
guilt, and thus aroused strong opposition, not only in the nationalistic 
camps. From this, however, it must not be understood that the 
thesis of German guilt is generally and completely rejected. The 
academic youth especially have striven hard to clarify the issue without 
nationalistic prejudices. Theological circles in Germany also reject 
the refusal of both Barth and Niem@ller to differentiate between what 
a Christian has to confess as his guilt before God, and what a nation 
as a whole has to confess as its guilt before the history of mankind. 

Another unfortunate crisis within German Protestantism has arisen 
owing to the appearance of strong Calvinistic traits within the Con- 
fessing Church in connection with Barth’s Reformed theology. This 
phenomenon has tested the mettle of the German Lutheran Church 
and led to independent movements, especially since the collapse. But 
it would lead too far, within the frame of this short survey, to go into 
details. Let me rather pass to the new centres of Protestant strength 
in Germany. The most virile forces in the present Protestant Church 
are to be found where a vital Christian faith is proclaimed—parti- 
cularly in the student groups—and where vital theological work is 
done. The vital focus of Protestantism in Germany to-day, to my 
mind, lies in the so-called Evangelical Academies. These Academies 
were started in the idea that in the first place men should be interested 
in connection with their occupation. Thus meetings were arranged 
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for lawyers, physicians,. teachers, farmers, workmen, and others, in 
order to relate the message of Christianity to the main interest of the 
man’s world. In this way it was aimed to have the church really 
break into public life, and to free it from immersion in its private 
world, The success was overwhelming. The first Academy was 
started at Boll in Wiirttemberg. Up to 180 persons are invited to 
participate in conferences which last for about a week. Similar 
Academies have come into existence in all German states in the western 
zone, and now also in the east. Recently a research association within 
the Academy’s framework has been formed by leading scholars from 
all fields who work through numerous committees and hold two annual 
meetings. They publish a series of scientific papers. 

Passing to the Roman Catholic Church we may state that it enjoys 
a strong inner vitality. It is respected for the lucidity and steadfast- 
ness of its way as well as for its impressive internal and external power, 
and it attracts many converts from the circle of the intellectuals. We 
find different motives for these conversions. The totality of life is 
embraced by the Roman Catholic ,Church, which provides a longed- 
for security and a certain compass. Again, the structure of Catholic 
theology attracts especially the intellectual, for it tries to harmonise 
the different fields of life and culture with one another and with the 
faith. It must also be remembered that the general inner helplessness 
of a large number of Germans expresses itself in a strong need for 
authority which is found in the Roman Catholic Church. Finally 
people are tired of relativism and long for absolute values, yes, for 
“ dogma.” Thus the objectivity of Catholic liturgy, freed from all 
subjectivism and relativism, meets the needs of men in shipwrecks. 
The dominant character of this particular motive is obvious also in 
the prominent liturgical strivings within the Protestant Church in 
Germany. On the other hand the Catholic Church has adopted many 
Protestant themes. Generally speaking the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic Churches keep an attentive eye on each other and try to 
learn from each other. Their relationship is essentially free from 
polemics because of the common struggle during the time of persecu- 
tion. Typical of the present time is the ‘‘ Una Sancta ” movement. 
Catholic and Protestant Christians meet at numerous conferences 
where they stress common interests and cultivate social relationships 
in the spirit of the common Master. Of course, deep differences also 
make themselves felt which make the future of any attempt at organi- 
sational unity problematical, but its point of departure and the honesty 
of its effort are surely commendable. 

I would like to end by mentioning some particular problems which 
in their turn deeply influence religious life in Germany to-day. In 
some cities the purely technical problem of holding divine services is 
nearly insoluble, especially in large cities in which scarcely a church 
building has been preserved. Again, the expulsion of millions of 
Germans from the east and the crowding into the largely destroyed 
remainder of Germany creates indescribable social and religious 
problems. The overcrowding of cellars, ruins, bunkers and caves 
produces mental apathy, complete despair, moral degeneration and 
a dissolution of all order. In the eastern zone of Germany we find a 
growing suppression of the church. The indescribable general economic 
conditions in the whole of occupied Germany have also confronted 
church work with formidable new tasks. Yet there would seem to 
‘be certain bright lights against this dark background. Both the 
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Protestant and the Roman Catholic Churches are courageously fight- 
ing this distress through their two great organisations—the Evangelical 
Relief Society and the Caritas. They furnish emergency aid which 
demonstrates that their message does not consist of words alone. 
Moreover, both churches are grateful for the fraternal help of foreign 
co-religionists, which constituted an unforgettable testimony to the 
power of the Christian faith to conquer hate and worldliness. 
HELMUT THIELICKE. 
University of Tiibingen. 
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VIII. MOTHERHOOD at Last. 


HEN the Emperor was gone, Mercy had several reassuring 

interviews with the Queen. During June, he reported, she 

had only gone to the theatre at Paris thrice ; she had accom- 
panied the King on several of his hunts ; there had been no gaming 
at other people’s parties ; the Princess de Guéménée was being dropped, 
and was trying to make mischief in the family ; the Queen had spent 
an hour almost daily in reading. Without being less affable, she was 
more dignified, especially with people of age and rank. The change 
had made an excellent impression in Paris. Yet the Ambassador 
knew her too well to feel quite happy. “ Before we count on the 
solidity of these happy developments, we must see whether they stand 
up to the temptations which never cease. While things go well I 
shall say little, as the Queen likes to feel that she acts on her own 
initiative. She has been deeply impressed by her brother’s counsels, 
but she will never admit that they have shaped her course.” 

The bulletin of August 15th reported that the Queen showed more 
dignity and more care in the choice of her society, but unfortunately 
there was much too much gambling. She saw through Artois, but did 
not fully realise the disadvantages of his company. For a month 
she had kept to some of her good resolutions: her quiet hours of 
reading, her increased consideration for the King, fewer noisy dissipa- 
tions. “ Yet one of the most dangerous remains—gaming, for which 
she has a passion, though she has often admitted its drawbacks to 
Abbé Vermond and myself. She seemed to feel that she had broken 
her promise by going one evening to play with the Princess de Guéménée, 
the only time for six weeks. Moreover, high play has steadily increased 
in her own apartments ; recently she has gained, but the luck has 
turned and her present losses embarrass her. The debts contracted 
for the purchase of diamonds pay badly; there is no money for 
charities ; the worst of it all is the bad example, the King’s regret, the 
evil effect on public opinion.” On receiving this distressing news, the 
Empress made a further appeal. “‘ No more separate rooms nor late 
parties, above all nc more play! My dear daughter, I beseech you, 
drop all these things; they involve bad company and talk. The 
Emperor said all that needs saying. You lose money which the King 
and you could employ to better purpose. A generous effort on your 
part, banishing it from Court, would do you great honour and fill me 
with consolation. Since no one expects it, people would see it was due 
to you alone. What a triumph! Your example influences your 
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brothers-in-law ; the King and the state have to pay everything and 
you are the cause. I cannot keep silence on this important matter on 
which your happiness and still more your -glory depend.” 

On the same day that the Empress despatched hèr rebuke the 
Queen announced joyful news.* If the Emperor had failed with the 
Queen, he had succeeded with the King, whom he had persuaded at 
long last to submit to the needed operation. Even now there was a 
delay of three months, and it was not till the end of August that 
Lassone, the Court doctor, removed the barrier which had frustrated 
the life of his wife for seven years, and was the main excuse for her 
frivolities. “ This is a happy occasion for me,” she wrote to her 
mother on August 30th. “ I am in luck in a matter of supreme im- 
portance for my whole life. Over a week ago my marriage was per- 
fectly consummated, and yesterday again even more satisfactorily ! 
First I thought of sending a courier to my dear Maman, but I was 
afraid it would make people talk, and I wished to be quite sure. I do 
not think I am pregnant, but I hope I may be at any minute. I 
receive so many marks of affection from my dear Maman, and what 
happiness this will be to her! That delights me as much as my own.” 
Her next letter on September roth added that she had had a moment 
of hope ; “it is gone, but I am quite confident it will soon return.” 
The friendship and tenderness of the King, she added, increased from 
day today. The delighted Empress asked for a monthly memorandum 
from Lassone, and offered motherly advice. She might go for short 
rides, but must not get hot ; she would have to be careful about jolts 
and accidents in driving. ‘“ My dear daughter is so sensitive that she 
is moved to tears at the slightest hurt to the humblest of her atten- 
dants. A first pregnancy is always very important for all the rest ; 
if one starts with a miscarriage, it is all up. With your constitution 
I do not expect it, but once accustomed to it there is no remedy.” 

On arriving at Fontainebleau for the usual autumn visit, the Queen 
thanked her mother for the letter which she had read again and again. 
“All the summer I have gone out very little, partly for my health, 
partly because I am learning to occupy myself a little better in my 
apartments. I read, I work, I have two music teachers for singing and 
the harp. I have taken up drawing again. The time of residence at 
Fontainebleau is always that of the greatest dissipation, but I can 
assure my dear Maman that it will mean very little change in my 
usual life. As for gaming, for the last two months I have only played 
in my own rooms, where it is absolutely necessary once or twice a week. 
If my dear mother saw things for herself she would realise it could 
not be otherwise. Otherwise I play nowhere, and if I go out I only 
play billiards. I very rarely ride, and at certain times I do not even 
go for a drive.” Unfortunately this was not the whole story, as the 
Empress learned from her Ambassador. 

No one rejoiced more heartily at the lifting of the matrimonial 
blockade than the faithful Mercy, who had always attributed the 
Queen’s failings in the main to her entourage. This event, he wrote 
to the Empress directly he heard the news, would give her a new and 
most auspicious position. “The expectation of a speedy pregnancy 
opens the prospect of a favourable change in her moral ideas and 
system of life. This moment has been for so long the object of all 
my hopes, and I am now so certain of their fulfilment that I feel I must 


* The letter, omitted by Arneth, is published in Correspondance entre Marte-Thérése 
et Marie Antometie, ed. Girard, pp. 212-13 
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briefly mention some unsatisfactory details of the last month. The 
passion for play, which claims her more than ever, has given rise to 
several inconveniences. The gaming parties have become sometimes 
tumultuous and unseemly, and some ladies of the Court have cheated. 
This naturally makes people talk. The Queen realises the embarrass- 
ment and tries to prevent it in some measure by occasionally going to 
the Princess de Guéménée to play. Moreover, the losses increase, her 
finances are exhausted, the old debts are unpaid, and there is never 
money for charities. A new and unsuitable amusement, which happily 
would cease with the end of summer, was to station bands of the 
French and Swiss Guards on the great terrace about Io p.m. The 
public was admitted, and the Royal Family move about without 
attendants and almost in disguise. Sometimes the Queen and the 
princesses were together, sometimes separately, taking the arm of one 
of their ladies. The King joined her once or twice. But these pro- 
menades can involve great disadvantages, especially for the Queen ; 
in this nation, where youth is so giddy, one cannot be too careful to 
avoid misunderstanding. The Comte d’Artois is one of the chief 
promoters of this kind of unfitting amusement. Since his return* he 
has started gaming again at Versailles with more vigour, and, despite 
all the representations to the Queen, she lets herself go with a sort of 
regret which is, however, not strong enough to hold her back. There 
are still, however, some quiet times of reading. She is getting on with 
Hume’s History of England, and often discusses it with me.” Mercy 
utilised the prospect of motherhood to renew his solemn warnings, 
but, as usual, it was uphill work. 

When the Emperor read Mercy’s despatches, he wrote to his sister 
complaining bitterly of the neglect of his counsels. His letter is lost, 
but we learn its contents from Mercy’s reports and the Queen’s reply. 
The English, he declared, compared Fontainebleau to Spa as a 
gambling resort. The letter ended by saying that he would no longer 
tax his eyes by writing to her about this matter, just as he had 
fruitlessly exercised his lungs in talking to her. The Queen replied 
that she was deeply pained. “ You turn against me the fruits of my 
sincerity and confidence in you. I was really astonished at certain 
gossip in Paris about the journey to Fontainebleau, and as most of it 
is without foundation it stopped soon after the return of eye-witnesses. 
It is very hard on me not to have the same backing in my own country 
and above allin you, my dear brother. People here would be astonished 
to see the Duc de Chartres mentioned as a cheat, for he did not once 
play in my apartments during that time. As for the Comte d’Artois, 
I know what is attributed to him. They are so absurd that He is the 
first to laugh at them. Of women’s cheating I have seen and heard 
nothing. As for the bad company, there has always been a little of 
it in the gaming at Court when there is play at the round table; since 
it is the custom in France to let everyone in. I have seen it all these 
eight years, especially at Fontainebleau, where there are far more 
people. I quite hoped to announce my pregnancy. My hopes are 
deferred, but I am confident not for long, especially since my return. 
I enclose a letter from the King. For my part, I cherish more ardent 
wishes for you than for anyone. I desire above all that you restore 
to me your esteem which I feel has somewhat diminished. You have 
given me so many proofs of your friendship—and I am equally attached 


* From a tour in the South of France with his brother. 
¢ Letires de Marie Antomsette, I, pp. 154-6. 
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to you—that I could never be happy if it waned. Adieu, my dear 
brother, I embrace you with all my heart.” 

Despite the distant thunder of the War of the Bavarian Succession, 
during which Marie Antoinette strove to keep the Austrian alliance 
alive, the main event of 1778 was the fulfilment of her heart’s desire. 
Since the operation on the King she had lived in the thought of mother- 
hood. Vienna was as eager as Versailles, for issues of high politics 
were at stake. “The idea that a courier may bring me news of a 
pregnancy,” wrote the Empress on January 5th, “ excites me, com- 
forts me, fills me with impatience. At sixty there is not much time to 
lose, and my affection for you and the King makes me dote. How I 
dread lest this eternal carnival should interfere with plans! Ought 
I not to declare war on all these continual dissipations which lead to so 
much damaging talk ? Balls in your own apartments are well enough, 
but not at the Opera. You saw the drawbacks last year, and to me 
they were a terrible anxiety. But this year, when we have such hopes 
of your pregnancy at any moment, it would be unpardonable to expose 
yourself, to go out at night at this season to Paris, where no Queen 
of France has ever been seen, leaving the King alone at Versailles. 
Your health would suffer, and you must preserve it for us and for the 
state. My dear daughter, I beseech you, relieve me of this anxiety 
and look after yourself. My love deserves some consideration and 
consolation.” 

Unfortunately Mercy’s letters at the opening of 1778 brought little 
evidence of a break with the past. Play continued as usual twice or 
thrice a week in the Queen’s apartments, at other times in those of 
Princess de Guéménée or Princess de Lamballe. There was more 
decorum, particularly when the Queen was hostess, but her plan of 
reducing the stakes had not materialised. “ Indeed in this respect 
things are worse owing to her own example since she finds this moder- 
ation unexciting. Now she plays for higher stakes than before ; one 
evening at the close of December she lost 300 louis. The King paid it 
next day, as he very often does when she cannot face her debts. Some- 
times, however, she wins four or five hundred louis, as happened a few 
days ago. Nevertheless, this ruinous amusement so upsets her 
finances that she has to refuse the charities which her good heart and 
natural .generosity dictate. And this leads to undesirable public 
comment.” She was giving a little more time to music, not with the 
old zest, but rather to occupy her time. Reading was utterly neglected. 
On the credit side were the long daily talks with Abbé Vermond, and 
her excellent relations with the King. When the dreaded carnival 
arrived in February, she flung herself into the festivities, staying up 
all night at the balls at home, at the Opera, and at the Palais Royal 
several times a week. 

At last, on April roth, 1778, after eight years of marriage, the Queen 
despatched joyful tidings to Vienna. “ My first instinct a week ago 
was to tell you my hopes, but I was afraid to disappoint you. Even 
now I am not quite sure, but next month I shall‘ know for certain. 
Meanwhile I have grounds for confidence. I am wonderfully well, and 
my appetite and sleep have improved.” A letter from Mercy by the 
same courier reported that she was taking great care of herself, and 
had dropped drives and billiards; her amusements were music and 
conversation ; games of chance were now very infrequent. “ You tell 
me great news,” replied the Empress. “ God be praised and may my 
dearest Antoinette be fortified in her brilliant situation by giving heirs 
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to France. No precaution is superfluous ; I am delighted you have 
given up the evening visits to Paris and even billiards. I note you are 
sacrificing your less dangerous amusements. Follow blindly the 
counsels of Lassone, who possesses my full confidence. I hope he will 
have the choice of an accoucheur, who should be both an expert and a 
Christian. If you could only see the joy in Vienna! Paris cannot be 
more pleased. They are better at demonstrations than our good 
Germans, but with us it goes deeper.” To Mercy she wrote that she 
hardly dared believe it till the baby was born. The joyful expectant 
mother begged the King for money as a thankoffering to be sent to 
the poor of Paris and Versailles. “ That was a way of doing a charity 
at the same time that I announced my condition. I know my dear 
maman’s heart too well to fear her disapproval.” The King wrote to 
the Empress that there was no more doubt, and that in December he 
hoped to announce the birth of a Dauphin. The first movement of 
the child on July 31st was reported with pride ; the King of Spain would 
be godfather, and the Empress was asked to be godmother. 

. In his bulletin of July ryth, intended for the Empress alone, the 
Ambassador reported that the Queen, sobered by a new responsibility, 
had made her general confession to him. She spoke frankly of her 
amusements, her circle, and all the details of her private life, requesting 
him to say what he thought about every person and every point. 
Using the authorisation to the fullest extent, he declaimed against 
gambling, analysed the conduct of her favourites, male and female, 
and reviewed the intrigues of the Court. Not a single item was 
omitted, the Queen listening with extraordinary graciousness, and 
declaring once again that she realised the necessity of decisions. In 
the first warm glow of resolution, added the Ambassador in his report, 
there was danger of the pendulum swinging too far, since a certain 
amount of festivity was essential for her health. Unfortunately, the 
latest resolutions soon went the way of the old. In November, only 
a few weeks before her accouchement, Mercy wrote that during the 
residence of the Court at Marly gaming had been resumed at high 
pressure. The salon was open to everyone, rascals included. One 
of them was caught after giving a banker counters instead of louis— 
an incident which naturally found its way into the papers. The Queen 
lost 1,000 louis, but won 400 on the last evening. Mesdames, coming 
for the day from Bellevue, expressed their disapproval of the mixed 
society in forcible terms, which were sharply resented by the hostess. 
After returning to. Versailles things had improved. 

When the long-expected event occurred on December 2oth, 1778, the 
Ambassador sent a few lines in haste by the French official courier, 
who was just starting with despatches for Vienna. That the Queen 
had shown great courage he could testify, for he had been present in 
the crowded bedroom all the time. There were a few moments of 
anxiety after the birth, for her struggle to control herself caused a 
nervous crisis which was quickly overcome by an incision in the foot. 
She was as well as possible, and the infant was large and strong. There 
was no need for the Empress to be anxious. The mother had not yet 
learned that it was a daughter. Four days later, on Christmas Eve, 
he reported that there was not the slightest ground for anxiety, that 
the Princess looked the picture of health, and that the happy father was 
seen at his best., 

In his private letter of the same day Mercy described the details of 
the accouchement, which by the barbarous custom of the country he 
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had been officially compelled to witness. The shock of the Queen’s 
convulsion had upset him more than he could say, but the fact that 
she had been in danger was being concealed from her. It had been 
due firstly to the crowd in the stuffy room, secondly to her effort to 
stifle her cries, thirdly because the child’s silence made her think it 
was dead, fourthly because when it cried there was an overwhelming 
revulsion from grief to joy. The King and most other people had left 
the room with the baby before the crisis, but the danger was over in 
four minutes after the patient had been bled in the foot. Next 
morning she had asked for him and hoped to write a line in pencil to 
assure her mother that all was well. She added that she would send 
a portrait of herself with the child in her arms directly she was on the 
sofa. Fearing that she would overtax her strength, Mercy persuaded 
the King to close her room to everyone except the Royal Family, the 
dames @honneur and d’atours, the Superintendent (the Lamballe), 
the Polignac, the doctors, and Abbé Vermond. The latter spent hours 
with her in light reading. : During the confinement people had flocked 
to church, and they sympathised that it was not a dauphin. The, 
Queen herself showed no sign of distress at the sex of her child. The 
Royal Family had behaved admirably, and even Artois had given no 
sign of satisfaction that it was not a prince. In the last bulletin of 
1778, on December 2gth, Mercy reported that mother and child were 
flourishing. After the first quiet week she had received all who were 
entitled to pay their respects. In a two hours’ talk with the Am- 
bassador she explained her plans for the education of the infant, and 
the courier bore a joint letter to the Empress from the happy parents. 

During thé first week of his wife’s convalescence, the King, despite 
his imperious need for exercise, never left the palace, and rarely the 
bedside. The Lamballe and the Polignac, though rivals, were assid- 
uous in their attendance, and the favour of the latter steadily 
increased. Faro was played in the royal bedroom, though she con- 
tented herself with very small stakes. In his private letter of January 
25th, 1779, Mercy reported‘that to mark the occasion, the King had 
given her 100,000 livres, a most welcome windfall, since her finances 
were in confusion, and she owed over 3,000 louis. Since she kept a 
record of her gains and losses, Mercy suggested that a balance-sheet 
should be drawn up. Abbé Vermond undertook the task, and found 
that during 1778 she had lost 14,000 louis, and won nearly half that 
sum. She was impressed by the figures, and assured. Mercy and the 
Abbé that she had resolved to put on the brake. “ I cannot express 
how during these quiet moments she gave us marks of her confidence 
by opening her heart to us. Her remarks on her circle showed judg- 
ment ; in regard to the Polignac alone does she cherish illusions, and 
only time can open her eyes. Her esteem and friendship for the 
King were greater than ever, and she was deeply touched by his loving 
care. She seems to realise more fully the necessity and the practic- 
ability of winning his entire confidence.” Her confinement, Mercy 
assured the Empress, had made a great impression on all classes, and 
when she was believed to be in danger the public displayed genuine 
attachment. The petty criticisms had ceased, and now was the time 
to establish her credit on a solid foundation. For that only certain 
slight reforms were required—in regard to gaming, in her favouritism, 
more money for charity, more interest in serious and useful objects. 
She seemed more than ever inclined to do so, and she was hoping for 
another pregnancy as soon as possible. 
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The first jarring note was struck in a despatch of February 16th, 
describing the customary thanksgiving service in Notre Dame. The 
official report, which was always read by the Emperor and Kaunitz, 
declared that the crowds displayed many marks of affection and delight: 
alms were distributed to the poor and debtors were released. The 
private letter, on the other hand, regretfully admitted that the public 
reactions were disappointing. “ There were some cries of Vive le roi 
et la reine in certain parts ; in others there was complete silence, and 
one felt there was more curiosity than affection. This coolness was 
due to certain accidental causes, among them the rising price of food. 
Though the Queen had nothing to do with it, the discontent made 
people more critical. The idea of dissipation and extravagance and the 
appearance of an immoderate desire for amusement in a time of 
‘ calamities and war estranges opinion and needs to be kept in view.’ 
It was doubtless owing to his advice, continued Mercy, that the 
Queen had abandoned her plan of paying several visits to Paris during 
the carnival ; the only exception was a ball at the Opera, whither she 
was accompanied by the King. It wasa consolation for Abbé Vermond 
and himself that she reposed more entire confidence in them than in 
her most intimate friends. ‘“‘ True, this confidence consists more in 
revealing to us all her thoughts than in following our advice, for in 
that respect the Comtesse de Polignac has far more’ influence ; yet it is 
always a precious advantage to be able to tell the unadorned truth. 
It is to her good intelligence and character that we must look for the 
effects of this oft-repeated truth-telling, and meanwhile we must try 
to diminish the disadvantages as opportunity affords.” ` 

How many times had Mercy despatched precisely similar bulletins 
to Vienna, and how little there was to show for his pains! If anyone 
could sympathise with Sisypaus it was thë devoted Austrian 
Ambassador. 

G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued.) 
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GOETHE ON THE ENGLISH. 


T is impossible to deal in a short article with Goethe’s relation to 
[2x2 poets and thinkers, to tell, for instance, why he praised 

Shakespeare and what he owed to him and other writers, to 
Goldsmith, Sterne, Ossian, why he paid homage to Byron and Scott, 
or for what reasons he fought Newton. In 1814 he wrote: “ This 
(British) literature offers us immense treasures.” And in 1825 he 
said to a young Englishman who visited him: “I have occupied 
myself for fifty years with the English language and literature, and 
know your writers and the life in your country very well. If I came 
to England, I should not be a stranger there.” Instead of describing 
briefly his relations to English literature let me outline Goethe’s 
opinions about England and his personal contacts with various 
Englishmen—and this might be of some interest, as these things seem 
to have never before been treated in this country. 

In his Autobiography Goethe tells us that in Frankfurt he became 
acquainted with a certain Harry Lupton, a,young Englishman, from 
whom he learned many things about the latter’s country and people. 
His interest for Great Britain never diminished. Somebody who 
visited him in 1818 reports: “ I had to tell him much of the reasons 
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for my journey to England, of the development of British trade, and 
their manufacturers, and to explain the nature of English and German 
wool.” An Englishman who visited him in 1827 tells us: “I had 
to inform him in detail about London, especially about all the artists, 
sculptors, painters living there, and enumerate the best, whose names 
he put down in his notebook.” We know of the books Goethe borrowed 
from the library in Weimar between 1784 and 1831 and we find many 
English books among them, about British history, literature, science, 
explorations, the theatre and public institutions. Sometimes we find 
in his diary short remarks, as in 1816: “ Very dear seemed to me 
Hyde, Persian Religion ” (probably Veterum Persarum et Parthorum 
et Medorum religionum historia, 1760), by Thomas Hyde ; or in 1820, 
“From England very welcome The First Principles of Geology, by 
G. B. Greenough.” More extensively he speaks of the books of Sir 
William Jones, that “ world famous ” orientalist, as he calls him, 
whom he first mentions in 1783 as an explorer of Arabian poetry, 
and a second time in his notes to the “ West-Easterly Divan,” saying 
that he “tried ever since to derive as much advantage from Sir 
William’s books as possible. But I want to comment on a special 
point in which he seems to me most remarkable. In a truly cultured 
English way, he who is so well versed in the Greek and Latin litera- 
tures that he is nót only able to appreciate their products, but also 
to work in these languages, is also intimately acquainted with the 
European and Oriental literatures. His is the doubly beautiful gift 
of being able first to appreciate each nation in its particular merits, 
and secondly, to find in all of them the noble and good which they 
have in common.” : 

Maybe Goethe unconsciously thought of himself and his own réle 
in modern Europe ‘while wording that characterisation: for his 
West-Easterly Divan is the true testimony of his conception of the 
idea of a “ Welt-Literatur ” of which he often spoke in exactly the 
same sense as he did of Sir William’s achievement and attitude. 
This, for instance, is what he wrote to Carlyle in 1827: “ It is obvious 
_ that the efforts of the best poets and esthetic writers of all nations 
have now for some time been directed towards what is universal in 
humanity. In each special field, whether in history, mythology, or 
fiction, more or less arbitrarily conceived, one sees the traits which 
are universal always more clearly revealed and illumining what is 
merely national and personal... . A genuine, universal tolerance is 
most surely attained, if we do not quarrel with the peculiar character- 
istics of individual men and races, but only hold fast the conviction 
that what is truly excellent is distinguished by belonging to all man- 
kind. To such intercourse and mutual recognition the German 
people ” (i.e. Goethe) “ have long contributed.” + It is of interest 
in this connection that Goethe transposed the English conception of 
Free Trade to the intellectual realm when he spoke of the necessity 
of a “ Free Trade of ideas and sentiments.” 

Many young Englishmen stayed in the Weimar of the classical 
times, because, as one of them wrote in 1839, it was “a name with 
pleasurable recollections to all Englishmen who have had the luck to 
sojourn there.” And another wrote: “It is almost a consequence 
of the literary character of Weimar that nowhere on the Continent is 
English more studiously cultivated.” Goethe, with his great interest 
in the English nation, used to ask Eckermann to introduce the young 
English visitors to him. His daughter-in-law, Ottilie, who liked to 
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call herself the British Consul in Weimar, often arranged social evenings 
at which Goethe presented himself to his visitors. We find such 
entries in his diaries, as: ‘‘ Well-educated Englishmen took part in 
these entertainments,” or: “In the evening a big party of the 
Englishmen who are staying here and the closest friends.” Or he 
writes to the composer Zelter: “ For the benefit of our dancing dar- 
lings the best Englishmen have arrived.” Once when Ottilie mentioned 
to him the arrival of some “ fresh, young islander,” he said jokingly : 
“ I already see in my mind’s eye the tears which will one day flow 
when he takes his leave. They are dangerous people ; but this exactly 
is their virtue.” W. R. Swifte, a distant relative of the satirist, tells 
us that he was very much afraid when he first visited “ the greatest 
thinker and poet of the century,” but found himself received with 
the utmost politeness and simplicity. Goethe showed none of those 
“ eccentricities which we often find with men of genius. .. . With much 
tact he chose subjects suitable for my age: studies, hunting, amuse- 
ments. . . . He accompanied me politely to the door and expressed 
the hope to see me again at his evening-parties,—a permission of 
which I made frequent use.” When his visitor departed Goethe 
fastened his own portrait into his album and wrote beneath it one of 
his gnomic poems; he also presented him with the medal made in 
commemoration of his fifty years’ stay in Weimar. 

In 1830, Goethe wrote to Carlyle: “ For many years we had visitors 
from the three kingdoms who like to stay with us for some time and 
enjoy good company.” And he confirmed once that “ with regard 
to fine manners, nobody surpasses the English.’’ On various occasions 
he mentions their “ delicate ways.” An Englishman, who had trans- 
lated his Tasso and would have liked him to read and comment on his 
translation, did not dare to send him a handwritten manuscript, so 
he had one copy printed and sent it to him, asking for his comments. 
Another once sent him a very neat manuscript, and when Goethe 
wrote back that owing to eye trouble he would not be able to read it 
for some time, he received “from that noble lord a copy printed, 
expressly for me, on vellum in wonderfully large letters.” To Ecker- 
mann he said in 1828 : “ The English appear to have certain advantages 
over many others. Here in Weimar we see only a few of them, and 
probably by no means the best. But what fine, handsome people 
they are,’’-—and he praised ‘‘ the courage which they have to be what 
nature has made them. There is nothing vitiated or spoilt about 
them, there is nothing half-way or crooked, but such as they are, 
they are thoroughly complete men.” He asks for the reason of all 
that: does it “ lie in the race, in the soil, in the free political con- 
stitution or in the healthy education ?” His answer is: “The 
happiness of personal freedom, the consciousness of the English name 
and of the importance attached to it by other nations is an advantage 
even to the children.” German children, on the other hand, he states, 
feel “always constrained, as if they feared the approach of some 
despot of the police.” It is that despotism which, instead of declining, 
lived on in the nineteenth century Germany and deteriorated into 
the harshest slavery imaginable in our time. Two utterances of 
Goethe in his seventy-fifth year are of special interest here, because 
they deal with reactionary German romanticism. Of the Metternich 
adherents he said: “ I agree with their principle of trying to uphold 
the existing order of things and of being on their guard against 
revolution, but I don’t agree with the means they use. They call in 
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the assistance of stupidity and darkness, I that of reason and light.” 
And: “ There is no past which we are allowed to wish to come back. 
There is only something eternally new growing out of the changing 
elements of the past, and true longing must always be constructive 
and create something new and better.” But in view of what was to 
happen in National Socialist Germany a third utterance of Goethe’s 
in his old age gains prophetic accent: ‘‘ We Germans,” he said in 
1827, “ are of yesterday. We have indeed been properly cultivated 
for a century; but several more centuries must elapse before so 
much mind and higher culture will become universal amongst our 
people, so that it will be said of them, ‘ It is a long time since they were 
barbarians ’,” 

We know of quite a number of Englishmen whose personal acquaint- 
ance Goethe made during his long life, but we can only mention a few. 
In his early Weimar days we meet with a George Batty who worked 
at improvements on the Duke’s estates. Goethe mentions him in his 
diary where he says in allusion to a famous sentence in the Gospels 
(Matt. xii, 18), which he used again many years later in the second 
part of his Faust: “ He is almost my only beloved Son in whom I 
am well pleased. As long as I live, he shall not go short of wet or 
dry.” Later, in Naples, he met Sir William Hamilton, the British 
Ambassador, “a man of universal taste,” and his mistress, in whom, 
he says, Sir William has found “ the height of all pleasure of nature 
and art, all the beautiful profiles of the Sicilian coins.” Both behaved 
very friendly towards him. “I like Hamilton extremely well. I was 
very glad to learn so much from him and expect many a good thing 
more from him.” In Weimar he made the acquaintance of the retired 
ship-builder, Charles Gore, who, after having spent some time in 
Portugal and Italy because of the invalidity of his wife, resided for 
many years in Weimar with his family. Goethe speaks of him at 
some length and gives us details of the biography of that Yorkshireman 
one of whose ancestors had been Lord Mayor of London. “ The 
presence of that excellent man must be considered among the important 
advantages which our town has enjoyed during the last years. His 
personality always gave a wholesome impression. He behaved simply, 
friendly, and obligingly towards everybody, and even in his old age 
his figure and face made a very agreeable impression.” He had 
travelled widely, and Goethe found much pleasure in conversing with 
him. He also liked his pictures, for Gore was also a painter. When 
he died in 1807 he bequeathed his big collection to the Duke of Weimar, 
and was granted the honour of being buried in the ducal chapel. 
Goethe himself honoured him by shaping the figure of the “ Lord ” 
in Elective Affinities after the character of Gore. “I have by now 
got accustomed,” this figure says, “ to feeling at home everywhere. 

. Now I think I am on the right path, considering myself always 
a traveller who renounces much in order to enjoy much.” The Lord 
is called a wise man. Another interesting personality was the writer, 
James Henry Lawrence, who had already visited Weimar as a young 
man and in later years returned there several times for shorter or 
longer periods. He, too, had travelled much, and Goethe held him 
in great esteem, calling him a “witty man”; in 1829 he brought 
Goethe a letter from Walter Scott. 

In the summer of 1797 Frederick Augustus Hervey, Earl of Bristol, 
came to Jena and asked Goethe to visit him. “ A queer original” 
—this was Goethe’s impression of the Bishop of Derry, and he put 
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down in his diary: ‘‘ Lord Bristol .. . his national and individual 
-onesidedness and pedantry stands in striking contrast to his wide 
culture, his knowledge of the world and his aristocratic magnanimity.”’ 
Many years later, Goethe revealed that Lord Bristol had sharply 
criticised his Werther and called it “a perfectly immoral and con- 
demnable book.” Goethe replied by reminding the noble lord that 
the great of this world had caused many, many more deaths than 
his Werther, and that the bishops every time a battle was won used 
to thank their God for all the horrors and to sing a Te Deum. After 
that answer, Goethe tells us, the Bishop became “as gentle as a 
lamb and in our further conversation behaved towards me with the 
greatest politeness and finest tact. We spent a very pleasant evening. 
For, rude as Lord Bristol could be, he was also a man of culture and 
the world.” On the following morning Goethe entered in his diary: 
“He is onesided and narrow-minded in more than one sense of the 
word. .. . Honesty, eagerness for the good, wide knowledge of man, 
books and the world. .. . He only approves of what can pass before 
clear common sense, but one could see during the argument that he 
is capable of much gentler opinions than he likes to admit to himself.” 
Not a flying visitor, but a friend of Goethe of long standing was the 
British diplomat and writer, Joseph Charles Mellish, with whom and 
whose family Goethe spent “ years of free joy.” Mellish translated 
Hermann and Dorothea and Palacophron and Euterpe. Goethe was 
godfather to his son Charles who was born in r80z and who in later 
life revisited Weimar several times. In 1820, Goethe wrote to Charles’s 
father: “ Neither in few nor in many words can I tell you, my 
esteemed friend, how glad I was to see my dear godchild, your beloved 
son, again these days. Unfortunately, his visit went by too quickly 
so that it occurred to me only after he had gone what good I could 
have done to him.” 

During the first years of the nineteenth ait Goethe also men- 
tions a certain Dr. Osborne, “an important Englishman, an inter- 
esting and very experienced man, who lives among us,” who explained 
to him the battle of Trafalgar with the help of charts and graphic 
symbols. In 1819, the portrait painter, George Dawe, was in Weimar 
and portrayed Goethe, who said of him: “He is better informed 
that artists usually are.” Goethe had spoken with him about his 
theory of colours which had caused him to fight Newton, and, alluding 
to what he had heard from Dawe about the nature of colour, he says: 
“ The good thing about Englishmen is that they see immediately the 
difference between what is useful and what is not.” In 1824, Lady 
Jane Davy the wife of the chemist Sir Humphrey Davy, visited Goethe. 
She managed very well to entertain the poet, and we know from one 
of his letters that his daughter-in-law, Ottilie, got on with her“ really 
intimately.” From a later entry in his diaries we know that he asked 
Professor Johann Doebereiner, of Jena University, one day to explain 
to him Davy’s safety lamp. Another Englishman, Henry Crabb 
Robinson, had, as a young student in Jena, been introduced into 
Goethe’s house. He became well acquainted with the poet's writings, 
and Goethe invited him on several occasions. Twenty-five years later 
Robinson came again to Weimar. Goethe was glad to see him again, 
and Robinson read to him poems of Milton, Coleridge and Byron. 
“ To have seen so much of Goethe,” Robinson says, “is a delightful 
incident in a man’s life.” One of Goethe’s latest English visitors 
was Thackeray, who called on the old poet on the October zoth, 1830. 
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Having met so many Englishmen, what was Goethe’s opinion of 
the English in general, as compared to his opinions of the Germans ? 
In 1817 he entered in his diary: “ Virtues of the English—versa- 
tility in life and conversation, poise in personal demeanour.” Ten 
years later he said of the young Englishmen in Weimar: ‘ Their 
deportment in society is as full of confidence and as easy as if they 
were the overlords everywhere and the whole world belonged to 

them.” He called the English “an efficient nation,” “great as 
practical men.” He praises them for being able “ to bring up so many 
virile and able individuals, each in his own way,” and thinks that 
“the English will outshine us by their pure common sense and good 
will.” It is most interesting in this connection to read what the 
romantic poet Novalis said of Goethe: “ He is in his writings what 
the Englishman is in his goods: very simple, neat, comfortable and 
durable. He did in German literature what Wedgwood did in the 
realm of British art; he has, like the English, a natural economical 
taste and a lofty one acquired by intelligence.” Goethe praises the 
Scottish philosophers for having developed “the rigid sensualism ” 
of French philosophy “ towards a more flexible mode of thinking by 
way of commonsense.” But as to German philosophers, he reproaches 
them for the “ unintelligible nonsense” of their ‘ transcendental 
phrases.” This he said in 1809; ten years earlier he had written 
“ that the Germans have been cursed ever since to live in the Cimmerian 
nights of speculation ” ; and twenty years later, when Eckermann 
suggested that the Germans would need “a second Redeemer,” 
Goethe answered: “If we could only alter the Germans after the 
model of the English, if we could only have less philosophy and more 
power of action, less theory and more practice, we might obtain a 
good share of redemption without having to wait for the personal 
majesty of a second Christ.” 

Shortly before his death he repeated: “The German nation is 
ruled by a spirit of sensual exaltation which is alien to me: their art 
and philosophy are of an abstract character, separated from life and 
from the natural sources which should feed them.” These last words 
remind us of Nietzsche in a double respect. Firstly, it was Nietzsche 
who said that Goethe “ cavilled, as if from abroad, with impatient 
rigour at everything the Germans were proud of,” and then he 
adds: “ The Germans love clouds and everything that is foggy, dim, 
moist and overcast.” On the other hand, those words of Goethe’s 
mentioned above not only characterise the romantic metaphysicians 
contemporary to the old Goethe, but also Nietzsche’s philosophy 
certain parts of which had such catastrophic consequences among 
the Germans of our time. To return to Goethe, he also said (but this 
does not apply to Nietzsche): “ Philosophical speculation injured 
the Germans, as it tends to make their style vague, difficult and 
obscure. The English almost always write well, being born orators 
and practical men, with a tendency to the real.” On another occasion 
he complained to two Americans, George Ticknor and Edward Everett, 
about “the lack of extemporary eloquence in Germany and said 
that the English language is kept a much more living language by its 
influence. Here, he said, we have no eloquence—our preaching is 
monotonous, middling declamation, public debate we have not at all.” 

Goethe was rather sceptical of history and the possibility of 
historiography. He called the history of the world “ the most absurd 
thing there is,” and he reminded a German historian that—and why 
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—Sir Walter Raleigh did not finish his history but threw the,manu- 
script into the fire. He added: “ What the historian regards as true 
is always only subjective ; there is no unquestionable, objective truth 
in history. Mathematical truth, however, is the same for everybody.” 
But this did not prevent him from stating: ‘‘English history is 
excellent for poetry because it is something genuine, healthy and 
therefore universal, which repeats itself over and over again.” Speak- 
ing of Walter Scott, a year before his death, he repeated: “ We see 
what English history is, and what a good thing it is when such an 
inheritance falls to the lot of a clever poet. Our German history, in 
five volumes, is, on the other hand, sheer poverty.” He showed always 
much interest in contemporary English history. Of Wellington he 
once remarked that he was equal to the heroes of antiquity. George 
Canning he called a “great statesman,” and he felt angry with 
Canning’s adversaries at home. ‘‘ The great,” he said, “is trouble- 
some for them, they are unable to honour it, they cannot bear it.” 
He was grateful when the above-mentioned James Lawrence brought 
him in 1827 “a portrait of Canning cut out of alabaster, under a 
glass shade,” and he found it “ surely a praiseworthy little piece of 
art and a most charming reminder of that noble man who died so 
early and prematurely.” 
J. LESSER. 


THE RED ARMY PURGE OF 1937. 


; MONG the more important episodes of the history of the last 
Å sey years none is more mysterious than that of the so-called 
Tukhachevsky conspiracy and the extensive purge of Red 
Army generals which took place in the Soviet Union in 1937-8. As 
none of these generals received any public trial, either with or without 
confessions, it is not possible to judge from directly presented evidence 
what actually happened or what were the aims and motives of the 
conspirators—if indeed there was any conspiracy at all. Nor is it 
possible to infer by a study of contemporary controversies about policy 
what grievances might have led high-ranking officers of the Soviet 
armed forces to rebel against Stalin’s leadership in 1937, for after 1928 
no public criticism of the “ monolithic” party line was tolerated in 
the field of either domestic or foreign policy, and foreign observers 
were reduced to the merest guesswork about differences of opinion 
suspected to exist behind the front of national unanimity. It may be 
said that even to-day there is not enough evidence for any recon- 
struction of the story behind the publicly known events. Neverthe- 
less, nobody can write even an outline history of world affairs over 
the last two decades without saying something about the Red Army 
purge, and such works, even when they take the form merely of 
personal memoirs, are usually very dogmatic about'it. It is worth 
while, therefore, to attempt an assessment of the evidence so far 
available on the subject and to see whether it is now possible to frame 
a hypothesis which will afford a reasonable explanation of the known 
facts. 

The official Soviet version of the Red Army plot is that the disaffected 
generals and admirals (who comprised, as indicated by the list of those 
subsequently executed, all the four Vice-Commissars of the War 
Commissariat at that time, three out of the five original Marshals of 
the Soviet Union, and a majority of the members of the Supreme 
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War Council) sought, in conjunction with the six members of Lenin’s 
Politburo who were hostile to the seventh member (Stalin), to take 
power for themselves with the aid of foreign imperialists by bringing 
about the military defeat and dismemberment of the Soviet Union. 
Not a single one of several thousand officers who were put to death 
received a public trial, but an account of their alleged conspiracy was 
given in the indictment, defendants’ confessions and verdict of the 
third of the great show trials of Old Bolshevik political leaders, the 
so-called Bukharin-Rykov trial of March 1938. In accordance with 
the confessions of the accused, the court then found that they— 


being irreconcilable enemies of the Soviet power, on the instructions 
of the intelligence services of foreign states hostile to the U.S.S.R., in 
1932-3 organised a conspiratorial group known as the “ bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites,” which . . . set itself the aim of overthrowing the 
Socialist social and state system existing in the U.S.S.R., restoring 
capitalism and the power of the bourgeoisie in the U.S.S.R. by means 
of diversive, wrecking, terrorist, espionage and treasonable activities 
directed to undermine the economic might and defensive power of the 
Soviet Union and to assist foreign aggressors in defeating and dis- 
membering the U.S.S.R. Bereft of all support within the U.S.S.R., 
the leaders of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,” with the object of 
carrying out their criminal designs, concluded through Enemy of the 
People L. Trotsky and through individual participants in the anti- 
Soviet ‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites” an agreement with repre- 
sentatives of certain foreign states on armed assistance in overthrowing 
the Soviet power in the U.S.S.R., on condition of its dismemberment 
and the severance from the U.S.S.R. of the Ukraine, Byelorussia, the 
Maritime Region and the Central Asiatic and Transcaucasian Republics 
for the benefit of the aforementioned foreign states. 


The foreign states concerned, as mentioned during the trial, were 
Germany, Japan, Britain and Poland. The Red Army generals were 
to play their part by “ opening the front ” so as to bring about defeat 
in a foreign war, particularly the war said to have been arranged 
with the leaders of Nazi Germany by Enemy of the People L. Trotsky. 
The conspirators were alleged to have put their stake on defeat in 
war and foreign military aid as their only chance of coming to power, 
because they had not enough support within the Soviet Union to 
attempt a purely internal coup d'état. Nevertheless, according to 
testimony given by the accused in the Bukharin-Rykov trial, the trial 
and execution of Zinoviev, Kamenev and other Old Bolsheviks in 
August 1936, and the subsequent arrest of Pyatakov and others in 
the autumn, caused Marshal Tukhachevsky and his friends to decide 
on an internal insurrection “ without waiting for the outbreak of 
war”; the date was finally fixed for May 1937, but the plan was 
thwarted by the arrest of the ringleaders in that month before the 
action had been begun. 

All testimony given in the Old Bolshevik treason trials must be 
treated with the utmost reserve for reasons which are sufficiently well 
known to students of recent history who do not consider acceptance 
of the verdicts in these trials to be “ of faith.” A searching examina- 
tion of the confessions in the Zinoviev-Kamenev and Pyatakov- 
Radek trials was carried out in the “ shadow trial ” held by the Dewey 
Commission in 1937, with decisively destructive effect on such stories 
as that of Pyatakov’s famous journey by air to meet Trotsky in Oslo.* 


* Not Guilty. Report of the Commission of Enquiry nto the charges made against 
Leon Trotshy in the Moscow trials. Secker & Warburg, 1938. 
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It is worth while, nevertheless, to point out independently some of 
the special difficulties in the way of believing the testimony in the 
Bukharin-Rykov trial about the “orientation on defeat.” If the 
confessions in these trials were true, it should be possible to construct 
from them an account of events which would be both coherent in 
itself and consistent with facts known from other sources, especially 
in the field of international relations. If the narratives so co-opera- 
tively supplied by the defendants to the prosecution fail to pass this 
test, there need be no hesitation in rejecting them. 

A striking contradiction is manifest in the evidence on the alleged 
plan for the defeat and dismemberment of the Soviet Union, inasmuch 
, as some of the testimony concerned preparations for a purely internal 
coup d'état said to have been carried on concurrently.* The Public 
Prosecutor apparently regarded the latter as additional evidence of 
guilt, but it is logically incompatible with the official thesis that the 
conspirators had to seek foreign aid and put their stake on defeat in 
war because they lacked enough support within Russia to have any 
hope of coming to power by an internal uprising. If they thought 
they could seize power by their own strength, they did not need to 
bring about the defeat and dismemberment of their own country ; 
if, on the other hand, they were convinced that an internal coup had 
no prospect of success, there was no point in making plans for one. 
Even Krestinsky and Rosengoltz, who testified that, in accordance 
with Trotsky’s instructions, Tukhachevsky had no plan up to the 
autumn of 1936, except to promote defeat in war, represented him 
as quite confident of success when he decided not to wait any longer 
for the war, but to start an insurrection without foreign aid. 

If we turn from the trial evidence itself to seek external corro- 
boration, the lack of it is very striking. There is, in particular,’ the 
complete absence of any corroboration in the proceedings of the trial 
of the Nazi leaders at Nuremberg. The Allies captured in Germany 
thousands of documents on foreign and military policy, including 
minutes of Hitler’s most secret conferences, and their prosecutors were 
able with this material to expose in detail all important Nazi intrigues 
and aggressions from the time of Hitler’s accession to power—with 
one exception, which was the supposed agreement with Trotsky for a 
German invasion of the Soviet Union and conquest of the Ukraine 
with the aid of a fifth column comprising most of the leading generals 
of the Red Army. If such a wonderful opportunity for Germany had 
ever in fact existed it could hardly have failed to leave some trace in 
at least one of the secret Nazi documents, and, even if it had not, 
one might have supposed that the Soviet Prosecutor at Nuremberg 
would use the findings of the Supreme Court of the Soviet Union as 
evidence for Hitler’s great plot against Russia more than four years 
before he launched his armies across its frontiers. Yet, in a lengthy 
denunciation of German aggression, the Soviet prosecutor had no 
word to say about the alleged Nazi-Trotskyite conspiracy which Mr. 
Vyshinsky had taken so much trouble to reveal to the world from 
the court-room in Moscow. 

The mere lack of corroboration, however, is less serious for the 
credibility of the official version of the plot than the demonstrable 
falsity of the account given by Krestinsky of the secret Russo-German 

* See Report of Court Proceedings sn the case of the Ants-Sovset " Bloc of Rights and 


Trotskystes.”” Published by the People’s Commissanat of "Justice of the U.S.S.R., 
Moscow, 1938. 
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military convention which was the counterpart of the Rapallo Treaty 
of 1922. The facts are now definitely known : it was agreed that, as 
Germany was forbidden by the Versailles Treaty to possess heavy 
artillery, tanks or military aircraft, selected Reichswehr officers should 
be secretly attached to the Red Army in Russia and be trained in the 
handling of the prohibited weapons. This agreement was approved 
by the Politburo, first under Lenin and then under Stalin ; it was a 
part of Soviet official, though secret, policy. But Krestinsky, declared 
that he had negotiated the agreement on behalf of Trotsky to intro- 
duce German spies into Russia in return for payments made to Trotsky 
personally for a private political fund. There is no question but that 
Krestinsky was lying in this part of his testimony, even though it 
was to his own detriment, and such gross falsification of an inde- 
pendently known historical episode casts the gravest doubt on all the 
allegations made by the accused about Trotsky’s dealings with Germany. 
But if the confessions at the Bukharin-Rykov trial are unworthy 
of credence, there is no other evidence to support the Soviet official 
version of the Tukhachevsky plot, and general probability is altogether 
against it. Unless it were to be proved by the strongest and most 
indisputable evidence, it must be considered inherently improbable 
that a professional soldier of genius under fifty years of age, with a 
reputation built up on his brilliant victories in the Russian civil war, 
a soldier who had for years been the foremost in the work of re-equip- 
ping the Red Army with up-to-date armaments and was the first 
commander in any country to experiment with the large-scale use 
of paratroops, should aim at the defeat and ruin of his own army in 
order to rule Russia as a puppet of foreign invaders and should be 
supported in such a design by most of his military colleagues, The 
idea is indeed so preposterous that a number of British and American 
writers who have been unwilling to reject the official version alto- 
gether, and yet have felt unable to swallow it in its crude form, have 
formulated a version which puts less strain on credulity. Tukhachevsky 
and his supporters, they say, did not really mean to “ open the front ” 
in war or hand over the Ukraine to the Germans, but they were pro- 
Germans in the sense that they wanted an alliance with Germany 
instead of Stalin’s policy of alliance with France and Czechoslovakia. 
This is the view held by Mr. Churchill and expressed in the recently 

published first volume of his memoirs. Mr. Churchill writes :* 
When President Benes visited me at Marrakesh in January 1944 
he told me this story.... In the autumn of 1936 a message from a 
high military source in Germany was conveyed to President Benes to 
the effect that if he wanted to take advantage of the Fuehrer’s offer (of 
guarantee to the Czechs if they would renounce the French alliance) 
he had better be quick, because events would shortly take place in 
Russia rendering any help he could give to Germany insignificant. 
While Benes was pondering over this disturbing hint, he became aware 
that communications were passing through the Soviet Embassy in 
Prague between important personages in Russia and the German 
Government. This was a part of the so-called military and Old-Guard 
Communist conspiracy to overthrow Stalin and introduce a new régime 
based on a pro-German policy. President Benes lost no time in com- 
municating all he could find out to Stalm. Thereafter there followed 
the merciless, but perhaps not needless, military and political purge 
in Russia. ... The Russian Army was purged of its pro-German 

elements at a heavy cost to its military efficiency. 
* The Gathering Storm, p. 224. 
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To this paragraph Mr. Churchill gives a footnote : 

There is, however, some evidence ihat Benes’s information had 
previously been imparted to the Czech police by the Ogpu, who wished 
it to reach Stalin from a friendly foreign source. This did not detract 
from Benes’s service to Stalin and is therefore irrelevant. 

It is indeed astonishing that Mr. Churchill should think it “ irre- 
levant ” whether the information was in fact discovered by the Czechs 
themselves or came to them from the Soviet secret police. If the latter, 
it is inconceivable that it was not by Stalin’s will. Nothing could 
have been more discreditable for Stalin’s own police (by then already 
renamed the N.K.V.D.), or more dangerous personally for its directing 
officials, than that a plot should be hatched in Moscow under their 
very noses and that Stalin should only hear of it from “a friendly 
foreign source.” On the other hand, if Stalin (who had already begun 
the purge of the Old Bolsheviks with the execution of Zinoviev, 
Kamenev and others in August) was aware of disaffection in the Red 
Army and was preparing to deal with it, it was certainly in his interest 
that the President of Czechoslovakia should believe that any rebels in. 
the Red Army were pro-Germans—whether that was true or not. 
Benes no doubt thought he had rendered Stalin a service, but his 
only service was to report back to Stalin the information which Stalin 
intended him to have. As for the communication to Benes from “a 
high military source in Germany,” this proves nothing except that 
the Germans had some knowledge of the unrest in the Red Army 
and wanted to scare the Czechs with fears of the impending collapse 
of their eastern ally—whose reputation for stability had already been 
seriously impaired by the sensational executions and arrests of Old 
Bolsheviks from August onwards. 

There is, however, a more fundamental reason for rejecting the 
view that the Red Army rebels in 1936 had an understanding with 
Germany. It takes only one nation to make a war, but it takes two 
to make an alliance. An alliance with Germany could not have been, 
like the alliance with France, merely defensive ; Nazi Germany was 
expansionist, and ,a Soviet-German alliance could only have been 
based on an agreed division of Eastern Europe into spheres of influence 
—or rather of conquest. In other words, it must have been a partition 
scheme similar to that provided by the secret agreement attached to 
the Soviet-German Non-Aggression Pact of August 1939. But when 
that Pact was concluded German rearmament had matured, Czecho- 
slovakia had been lost and the Red Army had been weakened by the 
purge; Hitler held the better cards, and Stalin failed to secure 
Rumania for the Soviet sphere, except for Bessarabia. Gafenco has 
clearly shown in his book Préliminatres de la guerre à l'Est that the 
German-Soviet Pact, which worked well enough over Poland and the 
Baltic States, first broke down over Rumania. The strategic interests 
of Germany and Russia in Rumania were basically incompatible and 
not to be reconciled by any scheme of partition. Rumania under 
Russian control would be the strategic key to Danubia and the Balkans 
as well as a potent means of pressure through possession of the only 
major source of natural oil in Central Europe ; under German control, 
it would cut off Russia from strategic access to the Balkans and secure 
Germany’s road of expansion south-eastward to Turkey and the Black 
Sea Straits. 

In 1936 Germany was still in the middle of her military reorganisation 
and rearmament and was definitely not ready to risk a major war. 
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Germany was not prepared to face a real international crisis until 1938. 
In 1936 Germany was as much at a disadvantage for bargaining with 
Russia as she was at an advantage in 1939. In any negotiations in 
1936 for an alliance with a military group expecting to take power in 
Russia, the Russians would certainly have insisted on inclusion of 
Rumania and Bulgaria in the Russian sphere. But Germany could 
not have afforded this. It was to Hitler’s interest that nobody should 
move in Europe before he himself was ready to strike. Nothing could 
have been more contrary to his plans than to stimulate Russia into 
action while the Wehrmacht was still at sixes and sevens with an 
expansion which could not possibly have been achieved in less than 
five years from the time he came to power. In the dangerous tran- 
sitional period Hitler’s suitable policy was the one he pursued, to 
pose as Europe’s champion against Bolshevism and do his best to see 
that everyone else respected the status quo until he decided that the 
time had come for him to upset it. It would have been inconceivable 
folly for Hitler to have started the ball rolling in Eastern Europe in 
1936; the danger for him was that Russia might move first without 
leave from anybody. 

This last consideration indicates a hypothesis which explains the 
Tukhachevsky faction’s opposition to Stalin without the assumption 
that any alternative policy to Stalin’s must have been pro-German. 

- The foreign policy of Russia in 1936 was based on defensive alliances 
with France and Czechoslovakia, the Russian obligation to aid Czecho- 
slovakia being made conditional on action by France. On paper the 
triple alliance was a powerful one, but it suffered from two great 
weaknesses, one strategic and the other political. Strategically, Russia 
was in an unfavourable position for supporting Czechoslovakia, as she 
had no geographical contact with either Czechoslovakia or Germany. 
Poland had refused to take part in any “ Eastern Locarno” which 
would permit passage of Russian troops, and the precarious willingness 
of Rumania to allow the use of the single railway into Czechoslovakia 
through the Carpathians did not afford a basis for large-scale operations. 
More serious, however, was the political weakness of the coalition as 
sharply revealed by French behaviour during 1936. First, in March 
France failed to react to the illegal German military reoccupation of 
the Rhineland, although that move deprived France of an essential 
strategic asset against the new German power. Then in July and 
August France failed to react against the Italo-German intervention 
in Spain and, instead of upholding the Spanish Government, fell back 
on the futile compromise of the Non-Intervention Agreement. For 
Russian military leaders, men trained in a school of dynamic, revolu- 
tionary warfare and viewing European politics in their strategic impli- 
cations, the abject weakness of will shown by France in these two 
episodes, which involved France’s own vital interests, must have been 
most alarming and must seriously have called in question the value of 
the French alliance. What was the good of an ally apparently smitten 
with complete political paralysis ? There was a strong case for arguing 
from the point of view of a Russian patriot that Russia should act 
independently on her own to win vital strategic positions in Eastern 
Europe and advance to the Baltic, the Carpathians and the Danube 
before German rearmament was completed. Such a policy would 
involve a risk of war with Germany, but a war on favourable terms 
for Russia. The Red Army in 1936 was at the peak of its relative 
strength ; the development of Soviet armament industries under the 
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first Five-Year Plan had provided it for the first time with a sufficiency 
of modern weapons, while Germany’s new military power was not yet 
mature. Austria had not yet fallen to the Nazis, and Czechoslovakia 
was intact. But time was on the side of Hitler, and if any preventive 
action were to be taken against him, the sooner the better. Bold 
action had its dangers, but it was safer than sitting still and waiting 
for the French to behave in 1938 exactly as they might have been 
expected to behave from their record in March and July 1936. 

Erich Wollenberg, who served in the Red Army from 1921 to 1936, 
states in his history of it* that the slogan of Tukhachevsky’s followers 
among the army of officers was “ the activisation of foreign policy ” ; 
this was contrasted with the “ passive ” policy pursued by Stalin in 
the face of the Japanese conquests on the borders of Siberia, the open 
menaces of Nazi Germany, and finally the public association of the 
two aggressive powers in the Anti-Comintern Pact. It was indeed 
natural for the military leaders, professional soldiers responsible for 
the external security of their country, to put foreign policy first. 
But they also, according to Wollenberg, opposed Stalin on domestic 
policy, though for reasons mainly of its bearing on Soviet military 
power. 

Stalin’s policy of forced collectivisation had produced such wide- 
spread discontent among the peasantry that the morale of the army—a 
majority of whose conscript rank and file came from peasant families 
—had been seriously affected by it. Tukhachevsky stood for a relaxa- 
tion of policy towards the peasants, and this gave him common ground 
with the Bukharinite opposition to Stalin on the civilian side of the 
Communist Party. The connections between the Army generals and 
the civilian politicians were, of course, important for the prospective 
formation of a new Government after a successful coup d'état, but 
Tukhachevsky and his friends were no mere creatures of any civilian 
political group ; they had their own independent outlook and aims. 

The passivity of Stalin’s foreign policy in this period may be attri- 
buted in the first place to his preoccupation with domestic issues and 
the embarrassments of the agrarian situation in which his prestige 
was too deeply committed for him to be able to retreat ; in the second 
place, to his fear that any war or foreign adventure would bring a 
preponderance of the Army over the Party and the personal supremacy 
of Tukhachevsky. He may also have under-estimated the danger from 
Germany or over-estimated the value of the French alliance. But, 
whatever were the reasons for Stalin’s attitude, the issues on which 
Tukhachevsky disagreed with him were of a fundamental kind, and 
their sharpness was not lessened by a mutual personal dislike which ' 
dated back to a bitter quarrel in 1920. Under a dictatorship which 
permits of no free discussion or voting on questions of policy, serious. 
differences of opinion among the leaders, affecting commanders of the 
armed forces, can only result in violence. Wollenberg, who writes as 
an admirer of Tukhachevsky, admits that an armed insurrection was 
planned; the Moscow Proletarian Rifle Division under General 
Petrovsky was to attack the Kremlin, while troops of the army of the 
Ukraine under General Dubovoi were to move on Moscow from the 
south. The situation was in many ways similar to that which con- 
fronted the French Directory in November 1799. But the sequel was 
as if Barras had executed Napoleon and most of the higher officers of 
the army and had emerged as the undisputed autocrat of France. 

* The Red Army. Secker & Warburg, 1938. 
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Tukhachevsky and his friends were arrested and shot before the coup 
could be carried out, and the N.K.V.D. under Yezhov extended the 
purge through the War Commissariat, the General Staff and the 
commands in all the military districts of the Union; a parallel purge 
took place in the navy. According to figures reported at the time to 
the French General Staff go per cent. of all generals and 80 per cent. 
of all colonels were shot. Stalin survived the crisis and created for 
himself a new army headed by officers who owed him their careers. 
But he paid—or rather Russia paid—a price for his triumph. When 
war came, the issue was to be decided, not on the Soviet frontier, and 
still less on the Vistula or the Danube, but in the approaches to Moscow 
and on the banks of the Volga. 
G. F. Hupson. 


All Souls College, Oxford. 


TENNYSON AND THE CLASSICAL 
POETS. 


HE literary background of Tennyson was very rich and varied, 

I for there had been a great age of English poetry just before him, 

to which he was heir, besides Elizabethan and classical literature. 
It is French and Italian poetry by which he does not seem to have been 
much influenced. His poems show traces of Keats’s influence, as in 
Marianna, Isabel, Shakespeare’s influence, as in the Princess, and 
Wordsworth’s influence, as in A Character, Edward Grey, and, in 
addition, the influence of the Greek and Roman poets. One of his 
earliest poems contains an allusion to the lines of Sappho upon Evening 
and Plato’s epigram upon Hesperus. But Tennyson is remarkable in 
that, while classical influences and allusions do not pervade all his 
poetry, as in the case of Milton, they do not either appear particularly 
at any one time of his life and then disappear as in the case of a poet 
who had trained himself by reading classical poets and then broken 
from his masters. Poems upon classical subjects seem to have been 
written all through Tennyson’s life. He says : 
For me the torrent [classical literature] ever pour’d 
And glistened, 
To E. L. on his Travels in Greece. 
While Shelley’s knowledge of the classics may have done his poetry 
harm, Tennyson rises as high in his classical poems as anywhere. His 
classical appreciation is, as it were, the complement of Shelley’s. - 
Greek philosophy, Greek ideals of democratic liberty seemed to have 
appealed to him not at all. It was the Roman ideals of good 
government that conformed to his temperament. It is in the spirit 
of Horace he writes his poems on freedom, and “Love thou 
thy land.” He is trying to write of England as Horace wrote of Rome in 
the first six odes of Book III. 

Tennyson, however, found for himself a means of expressing his 
poetical gift in writing of characters in classical mythology according 
to the characteristics attributed to them. In these poems, Ulysses, 
Teiresias, the Lotus Eaters, Oenone, the Death of Oenone, Demeter 
and Persephone, the Dream of Fair Women, he rises to true 
sublimity. Lucretius is also of the group, for though he writes of an 
actual person, he writes of him according to the tale of the love potion. 
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It seems probable that Ovid’s series of poems the Heroides, dealing 
with the lives of famous women, inspired Tennyson to his character 
studies of classical-mythological personages. His first poem of the 
kind, Oenone, may owe its conception to Ovid’s poem Oenone Paridi, 
with Theocritus’s idyll of the deserted woman contributing the beauty 
of a recurrent refrain. There is much more description of natural 
scenery than in the classical writers. This is dramatically a mistake, 
for it is unlikely that anyone in despair would notice natural beauty 
and it has the effect of slackening the emotional tension of the poem. 
The more mature Tennyson, in his Idylls of the King, omits description 
of natural objects in the scene in the convent between Guinevere and 
Arthur. 

In the Dream of Fair Women, Tennyson may have had in mind, 
besides the Legend of Good Women, the passage in the’ Odyssey where 
Odysseus sees the ghosts of great women, the wives and daughters of 
heroes, and, as a descent into Hell might seem an inappropriately 
large subject for a short poem, used the medizval device of a dream. 
Helen, the first fair woman he sees in the wood, is as she is in the Jad 
when she reproaches herself for causing all the strife in Troy. But there 
is something particularly poignant and effective in her doing so after 
she is dead. Like Dido’s ghost; the strong feelings of her life cling to 
her. Tennyson takes to himself the attitude of the Greeks and Trojans. 
She is so beautiful he is willing to fight and die for her. The appearance 
of Iphigenia, a completely innocent sufferer for Helen’s sin, distracts 
him and enhances the effect. She is as she is in Euripides’ play until 
the very end, bitter about her death because of Helen, who, again, 
speaks of how she wishes she had died before she went to Troy. Next 
he sees Cleopatra. It may have been Horace’s ode rejoicing in the 
victory of Octavius which began the attitude of literary admiration for 
Cleopatra’s courage and pride, who, fearing, he thought, to be led in a 
Roman triumph, preferred to die, but it is Shakespeare’s Cleopatra that 
Tennyson writes of. There is something refreshing and lovely about 
the Hebrew girl, Jepthah’s daughter. She is unreproaching and not 
morbid in her lack of reproach. She, alone, is not kept after death the 
prisoner of the passions and emotions she felt in her life. Cleopatra’s 
advice to Rosamund, who next appears, is in keeping with her pagan 
vitality. “What is remarkable about this poem is its construction. 
Where Chaucer tells first one tale and then another, Tennyson con- 
denses and shows up the different women against each other in a 
particularly effective and sometimes poignant way. , He alludes to them, 
as Homer does, instead of writing a narrative of their lives, and from 
the few lines we know them as well as many characters of longer poems. 

The Lotus Eaters is a classical subject and Tennyson writes of it 
according to what the brief, clear lines of the Odyssey suggest. Those 
who eat the lotus lose their desire to return home. But Tennyson’s 
treatment of the subject is wholly un-Homeric. His poem moves in an 
atmosphere of languid introspection. He suggests the state of mind 
of his characters by describing the surrounding natural objects as no 
ancient poet does., The dramatically relevant scenery is a modern 
innovation. Homer mentions scenery in metaphors. He conveys 
Andromeda’s foreboding in words, not by saying that a bright day 
became cloudy or by describing a storm. He writes of surroundings 
only when they are directly necessary to the narrative or particularly 
interesting to the reader, like descriptions of wonderful armour or 
magic gardens. He was writing poetry to be repeated orally. A minstrel 
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could remember a story or a description of armour. He would forget a 
description of mountains of any length, if his audience would be 
persuaded to take an interest in it. 

I am inclined to think that James Thomson’s poem the Castle of 
Indolence had some influence on Tennyson’s Lotus Eaters. In both, the 
victims watch streams with half-shut eye, in a half dream. In both, 
they see, far away, war. Tennyson’s poem is written in his own lyrical 
languorous style for which Claribel was perhaps an exercise, and 
Thomson’s in his crisp, businesslike, earthly manner. 

From writing of women Tennyson passes to making character 
studies of men. Ulysses is a very great poem, and its similarities and 
differences to Ulysses as he is written of in Homer are very interesting. 
Tennyson has not here a situation of passion, of a deserted woman 
railing at her faithless lover. It is an introspective soliloquy such as 
classical writers never wrote. Characters in Homer never soliloquise, 
in classical literature hardly ever. They do not analyse the feelings and 
impulses of their own minds. They act or suffer. They do not tend to 
hesitate as to how they shall act, and their suffering, except for the 
virgin martyrs, is usually translated into retaliation. Nor is Ulysses in 
any crisis of passion. Even less would a classical character analyse in 
cold blood his own attitude to life. It is un-classical as the languid 
introspection of the Lotus Eaters is un-classical. It is an advance upon 
Oenone because irrelevant descriptions of natural beauty, however 
lovely in themselves, have been cut out. It mentions beautifully and 
effectively the salient points of Odysseus’ character and the events of 
his life. Where Milton uses the classical allusion to enhance the poetic 
effect of the phrase, Tennyson develops, as it were, the allusion into a 
complete poem, writing of Odysseus in the light of modern experience 
of human emotion. It is in something the same way he writes of 
Teiresias, Tithonus, the death of Oenone, and Demeter and Persephone, 
which are all less great ‘than his Ulysses. 

Apart from his character studies, there is another type of poem in 
which Tennyson owed his inspiration to classical poetry. It is the 
poem addressed to or about a classical author. His poem Lucretius is 
in the style of Ulysses, but about a man who actually lived, whether 
or not we believe the story of the love potion. He writes within a 
framework of the characteristics of the subject of his poem, in this 
instance, discovered by reading Lucretius’ own work and, from that, 
builds his composition. It is good, scholarly work, alluding to’ 
Lucretius’ address to Venus, among other things. Later in his life, 
Tennyson wrote several poems about the classical poets he loved. 
Of these, his poem to Virgil is justly the most famous. He brings in 
allusions to his works and to his strongest characteristics as a writer. 
He addresses him, in the first verse, as the author of the 4inesd, in the 
next two, of the Georgics, then of the Eclogues, mentioning Tityrus 
the shepherd, the eclogue where one of the shepherds finds a satyr 
sleeping and the eclogue describing the return of the Golden Age, 
in subsequent verses alluding in the most beautiful way to incidents 
and lines in Virgil’s poems. It is difficult to think that 

Thou majestic in thy sadness 
at the doubtful doom of humankind 


was not inspired by 
sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
In verse seven, Tennyson is thinking of Aeneas’ descent to Hades and 
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the magic golden bough. He touches upon the patriotic side of Virgil 
in “ Though thine ocean roll of rhythm sound forever of Imperial 
Rome.” This poem, like a Dream of Fair Women, shows Tennyson’s 
wonderful power for comprehending a classical writer and putting in 
“a jewel five words’ long ” the essence of his author. To me, the 
patronising line 
Now the Rome of slaves has vanished 
and the Rome of freemen holds her place 


is the only flaw in a magnificent poem. f 

In a much slighter vein in the poem Poets and their Bibliographers, 
Virgil, Horace and Catullus are given appropriate characteristics, and 
in the short Frater Ave atque Vale, Tennyson writes of Catullus alone, 
He makes use of Catullus’ beautiful little poem to Sirmio, quoting and 
paraphrasing. But he brings in also Catullus’ Farewell to his dead 
brother and, though its inclusion is apt and right in any poem about 
Catullus, his quotation of “ ave atque vale ” and again, “ Frater, ave 
atque vale,” grates on my ear because of the quantity. In Tennyson’s 
poem it is necessary to say, “avé atqué valé” and “ fratér, avé 
atqué valé ” to comply with the English metre. But the Latin quantity 
of “ äve ” is short not long, and it is the same with “ vale.” The line - 
of Catullus, which*Tennyson has quoted, scans 

atqu’ in/pérpttii/im//fraté &v’ /atqué va/le 
—I have marked the elisions—and this flaw seems to me to mar the 
poem to some extent. 

Tennyson never absorbed Greek ideas as Shelley did, but he was a 
greater translator. This little poem about Catullus shows it. “ All-but- 
island ” is a pleasant paraphrase of pene tnsularumque, And it seems 
‘ rather disappointing that Tennyson did not translate more, for his 
Achilles over the Trench is at once archaic and natural, and even 
better is his translation of a small part of Isad VIII, 


So Hector spake. The Trojans roar’d applause 
Then loosed their sweating horses from the yoke. 
Tennyson is a literary poet. Like Virgil, he cannot describe fighting as 
Homer and the Scottish ballads can describe fighting. This comes out 
in the Idylls of the King, where he writes, so obviously, without 
practical experience of war. He could not, as he may well have wished 
to do, weld the Idylls of the King into a consecutive history of the 
beginning of England, as Virgil made the Ænesd into a history of the 
beginning of Rome. Much is beautifully written, but it is not the epic 
of a nation, though it is obvious that Tennyson felt that England was 
the successor of Greece and Rome, and English freedom in the line of 
tradition of Greek and Roman liberty. Though he often alludes ‘to 
classical writers, he cannot use classical allusion so continually and 
beautifully as Milton. The classics do not pervade his poems. He does 
not attempt to copy their form, as Shelley does, in Prometheus 
Unbound and Hellas. He cannot absorb their philosophy. But the 
severer dignity of Virgil, the direct, passionate utterance of Catullus— 
to which Tennyson and almost all other poets cannot nearly reach— 
the verbal exactitude of Horace, who had a poet’s felicity with words, 
and an unpoetic, worldly nature, must have had a good influence on 
Tennyson with his love of word music, which tends to excess and 
meaninglessness, and his sentimentality. 
ELIZABETH MELDRUM. 


CRUELTY TO.ANIMALS. 


HE dispute over hunting, conducted with growing bitterness 
for so long, has resulted in a characteristic compromise. It 
required nó profound knowledge of the national temperament 
to foresee the “ setting up of a committee ” of some kind. This com- 
mittee is to examine the law relating to cruelty to animals. Whether 
harmony has thereby been established is another question. When 
two such active organisations as the League Against Cruel Sports and 
the British Field Sports Society have been campaigning against one 
another with the fervour of social crusaders, it is difficult to believe 
that the withdrawal of the Bill has ended the conflict. The arguments 
on either side are well known. Those who support hunting judge it 
not only necessary for the protection of food but less cruel than the 
alternatives involved by abolition—shooting, trapping, gassing, and 
other measures suggested for the destruction of vermin. They cite 
examples to justify these contentions, and counter-attack their 
opponents by accusing them of being less anxious to protect animals 
than to spoil sport. Not love of the wild creature, say the sportsmen, 
but hatred of the hunter is the underlying motive of the attack. The 
latter charge is not wholly denied by the abolitionists, who indict 
hunting on the grounds of its essential brutality—that is to say, they 
deem it not only cruel but conducive to those tendencies which it is 
the duty of Christian civilisation to eradicate. Now, since this is a 
British dispute, we may assume that there are honest, kindly and 
intelligent people in both camps. No doubt there are others as well ; 
but they do not affect the good faith. placed in conflicting causes on 
either side. All hunting folk are not actuated by sheer blood-lust ; 
nor are their opponents merely fanatical bigots. The great majority 
of the people in this island know little about hunting beyond what 
they hear ; it is difficult to examine more than a fraction of the inci- 
dents which in recent years have offended popular feeling and inspired 
the abandoned Bill, and therefore, if I take examples from one particular 
hunting district, they must not be viewed as typical of all. 

I choose the Quantocks. My reasons are that public attention has 
been drawn more than once to this area since the war, provoking 
questions in Parliament, and that I have first-hand knowledge of the 
details and of certain participants. The Quantocks, occupying a small 
and beautiful corner of West Somerset, are inhabited, like neighbouring 
Exmoor, by red deer, which are hunted by the Quantock staghounds. 
The hunt meets in Holford, a lovely village among combes, where 
Wordsworth once made his home with his sister, wrote some of his 
earlier poems, and was visited by Coleridge. Facing a green space at 
the mouth of Hodder’s Combe (named after Odda, who signalled the 
Danish dispositions to King Alfred at Athelney) stands the home of 
those hard-working humanitarians, Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Mantle. 
More than once their property has been the scene of hunting “ inci- 
dents.” In the first of these a hind leapt the gate and sought refuge 
among outhouses at the back. The hunt was up, and several hounds 
followed the quarry over the gate, only to be seized by the scruff and 
hurled back by Mr. Mantle, who stood firmly in their path and roundly 
refused to have his premises “ used as an abattoir.” The hunt retired 
in an atmosphere of acrimony, and the hind was released later. A 
lively account of the affair appeared in the papers, and letters poured 
in, applauding Mr. Mantle’s action. A few seasons later, the incident 
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was repeated, this time involving Mrs. Mantle, who courageously held 
on to another hard-pressed hind, drove off the hounds, and ordered 
the hunt to withdraw. Once again an exhausted quarry was given 
sanctuary and released at nightfall on to the lonely Quantocks. The 
_ Press was now hot on the scent. Papers published photographs of 

Mrs, Mantle and the hind ; five hundred congratulatory letters flowed 
in, and feeling ran high in Holford, where society tends to be divided 
into “ Hunting ” and “ anti-Hunting ” to a degree little known else- 
where. For, in face of all protests, the Quantock hunting folk defend 
their pursuit on humanitarian as well as material grounds, They 
maintain that deer cannot be stalked and shot in so small an area, 
as in the Scottish Highlands, that the shooting of them by unskilled 
marksmen means that they die painfully of wounds, and that no 
satisfactory alternative exists to this elaborate and expensive manner 
of protecting crops—short of exterminating the deer entirely. More- i 
over, they must be kept down. A stag, I am assured, will go through 
a turnip field tossing the vegetables prodigally over his shoulder, as 
though banqueting with Highland honours. The Quantock deer seem 
to have an instinct for private gardens, but are not always so fortunate 
in their choice. Not a stone’s throw from the Mantles is a picturesque 
thatched cottage, in whose garden a stag once stood at bay. This 
property is protected by a five-foot wall, and there were vociferous 
demands for the animal to be driven forth, to provide more sport ; 
whereupon a member of the hunt mounted a chair and drove the 
stag out by striking its head with a whip. The indignation of the anti- 
Hunting community may well be imagined, and it is small wonder 
that people with the experience of Mr. and Mrs. Mantle have become 
determined opponents of the sport. 

In writing of these events, I have dealt with only one district—the 
scene, incidentally, of John Davidson’s “ Runnable Stag ’’—and the 
hunting of one animal. This shows how wide is the subject, for stag 
hunting, since Britain became deforested, has grown rarer than fox 
hunting, which first attained popularity in the eighteenth century and 
is now as strongly condemned ; and there is also the hunting of the 
hare, preferred by Wilfred Scawen Blunt’s “ Old Squire” to that of 
the fox. Unprejudiced critics cannot very well treat all these 


, -pastimes as one and condemn them without separate examination. 


An impartial view, for instance, is that hunting is only objectionable 
when it becomes artificial—that is to say where the quarry is kept 
and fostered in order that it may be hunted to death. The “ carted ”? 
stag comes under this heading, and it is interesting to notice that the 
R.S.P.C.A., which maintains a non-committal attitude towards hunting 
in general, displays no such hesitation here, but comes out in support 
of the League. The impartial opinion already quoted considers that, 
if hunting were abolished indiscriminately, the hare and hill-fox would 
survive unchecked and could not be “shot off” effectively. As to 
whether “killing for sport” stimulates brutal tendencies in the 
, human race—that is a question for psychologists rather than legis- 
lators, and cannot come within the scope of the committee. The 
average person who follows hounds lays stress on the pleasures of 
riding rather than on the kill—to which the abolitionists naturally 
retort that it is possible to ride pleasurably without hounds or quarry. 
There are other critics who assert that hunting is not conducted fairly. 
They would contend, for instance, that the sportsman who attacked 
the stag from over the wall would have shown a more sporting spirit 
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if he had gone in at the gate and risked the animal’s charge. They 
insist that a fox which has given hounds a good run and gone to earth 
should not be dug out, and that a stag which has defeated them by 
wading out to sea (as one did on the Kentish coast years ago) should 
not be assailed from a boat—as this one was. These creatures, they 
maintain, ought to be “ given best.” An even more whimsical school 
of thought declares that modern hunting is no longer true sport, 
because sport implies equal chances on both sides, and the prey 
should be able to defend itself effectively. This means that a man 
who goes out on foot and alone against a tiger is a sportsman, whereas 
one who is assisted by elephants and beaters is not. It would be 
difficult to apply this principle in Britain. The stag is the only hunted 
creature here with effective means of defence, and even during the 
rutting season (when I have been belled at alarmingly in wartime 
dark) men have rarely been attacked. The one authentic instance I 
have heard of was when a farmhand, following the hunt, met the 
quarry face to face—as approved by the apostles of the equal chance. 
His retreat, though precipitate, was not swift enough to avoid the 
stag’s charge, which, however, cost him no more than his trousers. 
This happened many years ago on Exmoor, but I find something 
heartening in the vision conjured up of “ brow, bay, and tray, and 
three on top,” surmounted by such a banner of victory blowing the 
western breeze. 

To return to graver mood—it will be seen that the question is not 
a simple one, calling for plain ‘ Yes ” or ‘‘ No.” 

What do most people think ? Adam Lindsay Gordon once wrote: 


If once we efface the joys of the chase 
From the land and outroot the Stud, 

Goodbye to the Anglo-Saxon race | 
Farewell to the Norman blood ! 


Gordon had gone to Australia in 1853, but, although the verse seems 
to betray uneasiness, it is unlikely that he can have anticipated a 
Britain in ‘which nine out of ten people would be. bred in city streets, 
where they could know nothing of hunting and give very little thought 
to the matter, even when singing “ John Peel” with unmelodious 
gusto. Ignorance of a subject, however, has never deterred Britons 
from arriving at an opinion on it, and this they will do through the 
familiar medium of a committee. ‘‘ To examine the law relating to 
cruelty to animals ” sounds a narrow task. In effect, it will be necessary 
to go much further: the manner in which deer, foxes, hares, otters, 
badgers and other creatures are killed, how far the killing is necessary, 
and what practical alternatives exist-—all these will require exhaustive 
consideration. The badger alone has been the subject of much recent 
literature and correspondence. The Field has taken up the cudgels 
on the creature’s behalf, condemning badger-digging and maintaining 
that its alleged depredations are really the work of foxes. The com- 
mittee may even be called upon to extend its inquiries to cover the 
export trade in horses and their unregulated slaughter for human con- 
sumption. It will be seen that a formidable undertaking awaits them, 
and one which must take long to complete. Yet only when the findings 
are made known, and appropriate legislation introduced, will the 
sensitive conscience of an animal-loving nation be satisfied. 
G. D. MARTINEAU. 


XN 


INDUSTRY OR AGRICULTURE IN 
SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE? 


HE economic negotiations recently initiated between Great 
Britain and several countries of South-eastern Europe have 
drawn general attention to this part of the world. In her 
present situation it is of great economic advantage to Britain if she 
can conclude economic agreements with countries which do not require 
to be paid in dollars, and from which she can obtain raw materials— 
vitally important to Great Britain—in exchange for British industrial 
products. In what goods produced in this region is Britain interested ? 
What is the future of the existing agreements or those to be concluded ? 
The rebuilding of economic life is taking place in South-eastern 
Europe, on the basis of carefully prepared plans. These plans deter- 
mine fundamentally, the directions of further development, and they 
must therefore lay down in advance the relationship between industry 
and agriculture. The States of South-eastern Europe must eventually 
decide whether they intend to place more emphasis on the development 
of agriculture or of industry. In doing so, they must take a long 
view of the economic future, the problem of social adjustments, and the 
raising of living standards. In other words, they must make up their 
minds about the division of available sources of economic strength 
between the two. 

The density of the agricultural population is greater in South- 
eastern Europe than in any other part of the European continent. 
This may seem surprising to those acquainted only ‘with maps and 
charts showing absolute figures for population density. These show 
the greater part of South-eastern Europe as a moderately populated 
area, This might lead to the conclusion that there are still territories 
available for agriculture in this part of Europe, and this hypothesis 
is supported by the fact that South-eastern Europe formerly used to 
export food. However, by dividing the agricultural area by the 
number of the agricultural population we find that each farmer has 
only a relatively small holding of land. This is the case especially in 
Yugoslavia, Rumania and Bulgaria, which otherwise, in general, 
have only a moderately dense population. Nevertheless, the agri- 
cultural density is very great.* 

According to the data collected by George Radin, a Yugoslav- 
American economist, in South-eastern Europe a peasant family has, 
on the average, 5.5 ‘hectares of land. The farmer’s and his family’s 
work has a value of 250-350 dollars per year. Part of this is in produce 
which they consume themselves. The remainder amounts to 60-100 
dollars in cash, from sales of surplus produce and livestock. Clothing, 
electricity, and all other (including cultural) expenses must be covered 
out of these 60-roo dollars. 

It becomes obvious that 5.5 hectares, under extensive grain culti- 
vation, can only secure a very low living standard. It adds to the 
gravity of the situation that in South-eastern Europe growth of 
population is higher than elsewhere in Europe. Thus, the per capita 
share in land will in the future be less than 5.5 hectares. Ifthe character 


i se of Agricultural Workers per 100 Hectares of Cultivated Land (exclusive 
of woods) : 


Denmark ae ae 16.4 Netherlands ass 28.6 
Czechoslovakia oa 28.0 Hungary sai wes 28.6 
Yugoslavia... Fe, 40.8 Rumania eee a 41.1 


Bulgaria gw 58.6 
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and level of production do not change, the living standard, already 
extremely low, will become even lower. f 

According to the pessimists, the dry, continental climate and other 
factors make South-eastern Europe unfit for more intensive agri- 
cultural production. These pessimists state that, e.g. Hungary and 
Denmark show certain basic differences, and, therefore, Hungary 
can never reach the level of Denmark. This is, however, erroneous. 
Denmark is a wonderful example of intensive economy, not because 
it complies with some generally valid, abstract rule, but because it 
has realised the form of economy which is most suitable under given 
natural and other conditions. The path toward a more intensive 
economy for the countries of South-eastern Europe leads the same 
way. Their climate and natural conditions are best for fruits, wine, 
tobacco, green vegetables and industrial plants, among the several 
branches of intensive economy. These branches employ many workers, 
and their production value per area-unit is higher than in grain pro- 
duction. Therefore, even on a small farm of 5.5 hectares the family 
income may be increased. 

How could South-eastern Europe be converted into a huge orchard 
and vineyard? This cannot, of course, be done by some miracle 
overnight, not only because agricultural production cannot be rendered 
intensive by arbitrary measures, but also because the chances of sale 
on the world market are more limited for the produce of intensive 
economy than they are for grains. It happens more frequently that 
supply exceeds demand. The peasants, accustomed to supply their 
own needs, at least partially, would face an economic existence which 
would be too risky and dependent on fluctuations in the world market. 
Conversion cannot be achieved by radical methods, but the path to 
follow is that which leads in the direction of a more intensive economy. 
For a long time to come grain will remain the main produce of South- 
eastern Europe. There is no question of abandoning grain production, 
more especially that required for home requirements. It is regrettable 
that, not only for home requirements, but also for export, grain and 

‘other produce of extensive economy werg, cultivated before the war. 
It iş this that must be changed in the future. In the cause of Hungary, 
e.g. on the territory which produced the average half-million metric 
tons of grain for-export, produce of considerably higher export values 
could have been cultivated. Only intensive economy can secure 
higher living standards for the peasants. A pre-requisite is, however, 
the raising of cultural standards in that section of the population. 
The low standard of agriculture in South-eastern Europe, compared 
with other parts, of the continent, is largely due to lack of proper 
skill.* 

An agricultural population of increasing density cannot be supported 
even by the most intensive agricultural economy. There is no other 


* The average figures for consumption per head for various goods in, the five South- 
eastern, Euro countries, which correspond with other countries as follows in kg. 


per head yearly : Five 
South-eastern 
‘ a European France U.S.A. 
Countries 
Sugar 7 23 50 
Butter 1.5 4-9 9 
Meat i “4 a na 
EAN (number) ; 
F. Hall: Memorandum on Measures of National aaa International Character for 


(N. 
Ratsing the Standard of Living. Geneva, 1938.) 
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solution but to employ some parts of this population in other branches 
of economic life, and this can obviously only mean industry. South- 
eastern Europe’s industry is already considerable. Industrial pro- 
duction values in Hungary are already as high as those of agricultural 
production, and the industries of Rumania and Yugoslavia are 
rapidly increasing. Bulgaria is still the least industrialised of these 
countries. It would be beyond the scope of this short survey to analyse 
the industries of South-eastern Europe. It can only be stated briefly 
which industries can be established and developed under favourable 
natural, economic conditions, and in which this area of the world can 
compete with other industrial areas. Natural conditions and the 
available raw niaterials would indicate the development of the food 
and agricultural industries (canneries, sugar mills, packed meat, 
brewery, liquors, alcohol), wood and paper industry (except for 
Hungary), agricultural machinery and the agricultural implement 
industry, as well as those branches of the chemical industry which 
are based upon processing salt (except Hungary), brown coal, 
petroleum and natural gas, and also the production of fertilizers and 
pharmaceutical goods. Aluminium foundries represent a special 
problem, since Hungary, having the largest supplies of bauxite, has 
not the necessary cheap electricity from water power. Neighbouring 
countries have plenty of water power and, therefore, an efficient 
aluminium industry in South-eastern Europe can be developed only 
on the basis of a full-scale economic-technical co-operation by all 
the neighbouring States. South-eastern Europe can secure a higher 
living standard for its growing population only if its agriculture is 
placed on the basis of a more intensive economy and if it develops 
all those branches of industry which are favoured by natural conditions. 
EUGENE MATTYASOVSZKY, 
- Professor at the Institute of 
Political Science, Budapest. 


THE VIRUS. 


VIRUS is a minute organism capable of producing disease 
in plants, animals or man. These organisms are so small 
that they will pass through filters that retain bacteria. Micro- 
scopic organisms, like the viruses, are measured in microns (each micron 
being one thousandth of a millimetre) and in millimicrons (one millionth 
of a millimetre). The diameter or length of a human red blood corpuscle 
is 7,500 millimicrons, the virus that causes tumours in chickens is 
70 millimicrons, and the virus of foot-and-mouth disease is ro milli- 
microns. The viruses are so small that some of them are no bigger 
than a large protein molecule. The hemocyanin molecule of the 
octopus is 64.8 millimicrons on the same scale as the above figures. 
This fact led one to question whether the virus is a living organism 
or a large protein molecule. The work of Petrie on the tobacco mosaic 
virus made him come to the conclusion that the virus was more like a 
chemical substance than a living organism. He found that a culture 
of viruses could be precipitated by many common protein precipitants. 
Therefore the virus can be regarded as a large protein molecule which 
possesses the power of reproducing. 
Supposing one takes a vitalistic outlook and presumes that the 
virus is a very minute living organism, where is its place in Evolution ? 
VOL. CLXXV. 20 
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Here one can postulate two theories : one being that the virus occupies 
a place joining the inorganic and organic worlds, a protein molecule 
of a large size which has evolved a simple system of reproduction, 
thus becoming a virus? Then some of these reproducing protein 
molecules added more molecules to themselves, becoming colonial and 
forming the chemical substance protoplasm. The ' protoplasm 
differentiated into cytoplasm and nucleoplasm, capable of performing 
complex physico-chemical reactions. The organisms thus formed being 
known as the Protista. The other vitalistic theory, put forward by 
Gortner and Laidlaw, states that the virus is a degenerate form. Many 
parasites are degenerate. An animal that takes for its environment 
the body of another animal or plant does not need a complex digestive 
system or an elaborate nervous system. All it needs is a method of 
reproducing on a large scale to compensate for the high mortality 
rate involved in parasitism. The virus at one time may have been a 
protozoan-like creature and on becoming parasitic—and all the viruses 
_ are parasites—commenced to degenerate. Each living cell consists 
of a nucleus surrounded by protoplasm. The nucleus is the most 
important part because it is the controlling centre of the cell. Without 
it the fundamental life processes, such as nutrition, respiration, etc., 
could not be carried on. The great function of the nucleus, however, 
is in cell-division which in the lower organism is the only method 
used for perpetuating the species. The virus being a parasite has the 
shelter of its host’s cytoplasm and therefore has lost its own. The 
nucleus it retains as the process of reproduction is still needed. Thus 
the virus may be regarded as a naked nucleus, a large nucleo-protein. 

The discovery of the virus began with the work of Ivanovski in 
1892. He extracted the sap of a tobacco plant showing symptoms of 
the disease known as tobacco mosaic, so called because of the pattern 
developed on the leaves. Ivanovski passed the sap through a fine 
bacterial filter, but the resultant filtrate still gave the disease when 
injected into healthy plants. Following the work of Ivanovski, Loeffler 
and Frosch (1898) discovered that the same thing was true for foot- 
and-mouth disease of cattle. Thus these diseases were due to some- 
thing which was smaller than a bacterium. At the present day most 
viruses are still too small to be seen under the microscope and estima- 
tions of their sizes are made by using colloidal filters. 

Viruses produce an enormous number of diseases amongst plants. 
The earliest reference to a plant disease caused by a virus was in 1576, 
a recording of a disease occurring in tulips known as “ tulip break.” 
Of course the recorders were quite ignorant of the cause of the disease. 
Another important virus disease is tobacco mosaic which causes 
much damage amongst tobacco crops. Variegation of the petals is 
seen in many flowers and is due to a virus disease. Wallflowers are 
especially prone to this disease and red wallflowers often develop 
yellow streaks in their petals. Malformations in plants are often 
caused by viruses, e.g. “ witches brooms,” a tangled mass of shoots 
often seen on the commoner English trees and sometimes on her- 
baceous plants. A virus disease of the tomato plant reduces its leaves 
and a disease of the aster causes a section of the plant to become 
yellowish in-colour due to non-formation of chlorophyll in that part. 

Animals are also prone to many virus diseases. Distemper in dogs, 
especially in young dogs, is a very common disorder and is due to a 
virus. This was investigated by Laidlaw, who found that the dog on 
recovery develops a natural immunity to the disease. Far more 
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serious than distemper in dogs is the dreaded disease of rabies, on which 
Pasteur did so much work. A dog infected with the virus of rabies 
` becomes extremely ferocious, and in biting humans the virus is often 
transmitted to them. The work of Pasteur, however, made this 
disease very rare and England is free from it. Great losses are suffered 
each year by the farmer due to losing cattle with foot-and-mouth 
disease. This, again, is due to a virus which is passed from infected 
to healthy animals in droplets and in excreta. In the pig, swine fever 
is due to the combined attack of a virus and a bacterium. The virus 
involved greatly resembles that of human epidemic influenza. It has 
been found that the pig may be infected by eating earthworms which 
contain parasites. These parasites live in the lung tissue of the pig 
and contain the virus which when a certain bacterium is present give 
swine fever. 

Domestic rabbits often develop a virus disease known as Myxoma- 
tosis, and it is generally fatal. The domestic fowl is susceptible to 
many virus diseases, such as fowl-pox, fowl-plague and fowl-sarcoma. 
In fowl-pox the virus causes the formation of characteristic growths 
in the skin cells known as “ Bollinger bodies,” and the symptoms of 
this widespread disease resemble superficially those of human small-pox, 
although the two are in no way related. Fowl plague was first reported 
in 1878, and since then there have been many outbreaks. Fowl-sarcoma 
has been intensively investigated in connection with theories regarding 
the virus factor in human cancer. The largest virus known is the one 
that gives the disease of psittacosis in parrots, a disease which is 
transmittable to man. Psittacosis is a serious disease in man with 
symptoms resembling typhoid fever. Virus diseases in fishes have 
not been fully investigated, but one called carp-pox has been known 
since the Middle Ages. Its symptoms consist externally in the for- 
mation of milky white spots on the skin, and internally the kidneys 
become full of parasites which may be viruses. Insects are primarily 
the carriers of virus diseases from one host to another. Therefore 
they, themselves, are immune to a number of virus diseases, but there 
are some viruses that only attack insects. One attacks honey bees 
and is known as “sac brood.” This disease causes a high rate of 
mortality amongst the growing larva. The so-called “ polyhedral ” 
diseases of caterpillars are caused by viruses. An important one is 
jaundice in silkworms often causing great disaster in the silkworm 
industry of France, as the disease like most virus diseases is highly 
infectious ; the virus being transmitted by the eggs. 

Every type of living organism is liable to the attack of viruses and 
man is no exception. Fine has classified the virus diseases of man into 
several groups such as, the dermatropic, the neurotropic and the 
neuro-dermatropic groups. The dermatropic group includes the 
viruses that give rise to infections of the skin such as the virus that 
produces warts. The viruses in the neuro-dermatropic group affect 
both the skin and the nervous system, e.g. herpes and small-pox. 
The neurotropic group, as its name implies, contains viruses that 
affect the nervous system. They include the dreaded Poliomyelitis, 
the cause of infantile paralysis. A fourth group affect the respiratory 
tract, giving such diseases as mumps, measles, psittacosis, influenza 
and the common cold. When a person has had an infectious disease 
the body develops a natural immunity against that disease. With 
virus diseases the immunity is greater than with a disease caused by 
bacteria, and with some virus diseases a life-long immunity is given. 
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The virus in the bloodstream or body fluid is known as the antigen 
and the body produces a substance, the antibody, which neutralises 
the antigen. These antibodies remain in the bloodstream long after 
the antigen has been destroyed and prevent any further attack of the 
virus. Therefore the best method for fighting virus diseases in man 
and cattle especially is to introduce antibodies into the bloodstream 
without the animal having suffered the antigen. Jenner and Pasteur 
injected mild strains of viruses into animals which were strong enough 
to produce antibodies without a too virulent antigen. With some 
viruses it was found that if a solution of the dead viruses was injected 
no symptoms of a disease would be produced, but antibodies would be 
formed that would act as a protection should the animal be attacked 
by the living virus. Such solutions are vaccines. A vaccine against 
foot-and-mouth disease has been produced in Copenhagen and tests 
were being made with it before the outbreak of the war. 

Another method of protection against a virus disease is by the use 
of serum. This is a difficult method and not highly successful. The 
blood plasma of a convalescent animal with antibodies in it is injected 
into a healthy animal or man. Many difficulties arise with this method 
such as an allergic condition due to the introduction of foreign proteins 
and the plasma carrying another disease other than the virus one. 
This method, however, has been very successful in dealing with measles 
epidemics. Chemotherapy or the administration of drugs has been 
very successful in combating bacterial diseases, but is much less 
successful in dealing with viruses. Insects are the main carriers of 
virus diseases, and therefore a method used in stamping out plant 
virus diseases is to kill the insect vectors. In America, to prevent 
disease in plants, an elaborate system has been devised in which seeds 
of the potato and other plants are carefully tested and only strains 
which are relatively virus free are bred from. In 1944 Darlington 
found that the King Edward potato produced in its cells a virus 
which did no harm to the King Edward potato but produced disease 
in other varieties. Darlington also stated that plant and animal 
cells seem capable of producing viruses which are harmless to the 
cells in which they are formed, but when in contact with another 
strain or species cause disease. Contact is made with other species 
by grafting operations in plants and by insect vectors in animals. 
These harmless viruses produced in plant and animals cells Darlington 
called “ plasmogenes.”’ Cancer in humans is thought to be due to 
irritation, hormone misbalance, and a virus. With reference to the 
work of Darlington the theory has been put forward that some humans, 
determined by their hereditary make-up, are capable of producing 
within their cells a virus which is harmless and lies dormant unless 
the cells are stimulated by hormones and irritation. Then it becomes 
active and gives increased cell division ultimately resulting in cancer. 
Virus diseases are very important because of their attack on man 
and the great losses caused by them in agriculture. Extensive research 
is being performed on viruses, but each year more diseases are found 
to be due to viruses and new virus diseases are appearing. 

MERVYN D. COoLEs. 


BEES AND HONEY IN BRITAIN. 


EFORE the eighteenth century sugar was practically unknown 

in Britain; all sweetening of food and drink was done with 

honey. Every cottage had its half-dozen skeps of bees ; and the 
fertilisation of crops by pollination was extremely efficient, though - 
credit for this wab not given to the bees at the time. By 1700 sugar - 
began to be fashionable among the nobility ; and by 1800 as much as 
100,000 tons of sugar were imported every year. The price was high, 
and few people could afford this new luxury. Honey still held pride of 
place as the sweetening medium. As new methods of refining were 
invented the price of sugar fell; and by 1939 Britain was not only 
' growing half a million tons of beet sugar in this country, but was 
importing 24 million tons of sugar annually. Honey and sugar had 
changed places. Honey had fallen from the normal form of sweetness 
in every home, to be a luxury article not in very popular demand. 
Beekeeping naturally fell into a decline, and the fearful ravages caused 
among bees by what was then known as “ Isle of Wight ” disease from 
1904 to 1920 disheartened all but the most ardent enthusiasts. Sugar 
rationing during the second World War, however, inspired many 
people to keep a hive or two for honey production. The number of 
amateur and hobbyist beekeepers is, in fact, surprisingly large com- 
pared with pre-war days ; yet the total number of professional honey 
farmers in Britain with more than, say, sixty stocks of bees is less 
than one hundred. When, in the comparatively near future, sugar 
“comes off the ration” it is probable that the number of private 
beekeepers will drop again. 

The lack of bees in Britain has a serious adverse effect on crop 
production in a country which should be doing its utmost to develop 
agriculture at home. For proper pollination, about one beehive is 
required for every acre. There are, in Great Britain, with a population 
of some 50 millions, well over 77 million acres ; but it is quite certain 
that every member of the population does not maintain a hive and a 
half of bees! The exact number of stocks of bees is not accurately 
known, but it is probably less than a million ; which means that there 
is perhaps one hive of bees to every 50 acres of agricultural, or poten- 
tially agricultural, land in the British Isles. One hive, instead of fifty ! 

There are several reasons why honey farming is not popular as a 
profession in Britain. Primarily, the climate is difficult. The large 
yields of honey obtained in the regular climates of Australia and 
America can never happen in the British Isles, whose weather is so 
extremely variable. On the other hand, that same weather: produces 
such an astonishing variety of fruit and flowers that the richness of 
blend of home-grown honey is without exception the finest in the 
world, and always ensures a higher price than imported honeys. 
Seasons, too, are variable, only one in seven producing a comparatively 
bumper crop, two in seven giving very poor yields indeed. As overhead 
costs and labour charges remain at an unvarying high level, except 
when they are going higher, the average return for the honey farmer 
is not a good one. 

Secondly, the market is fickle. It is an odd paradox that retailers 
who trade on seasonal fruit and seasonal flowers apparently refuse to 
regard honey as a seasonal product, and complain that supplies are 
chancy and irregular. This is possibly due to the fact that foreign honey 
is imported all the year round ; whereas British honey, being produced 
chiefly by cottage industry, floods the market in the early autumn, and 
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is then exhausted, except for such as may be withheld by large honey 
farmers for the Christmas shoppers when honey is scarce and prices 
have risen. Moreover, until overhead costs and the scale of wages 
are reduced, home-grown honey will never be able to compete 
against sugar as a sweetening medium. 

Much more honey could be produced by private beekeepers if the 
amateurs and hobbyists could be emancipated from the out-of-date 
methods of traditional beekeeping so beloved of the amateur “ expert ” 
or so-called ‘‘ Bee-Master.’”’ Some of the methods used to-day by 
small beekeepers are as uneconomical as if a London newspaper were 
to use a Caxton hand-press to produce their million daily copies. Yet 
tradition in beekeeping dies hard, chiefly because few amateurs keep 
bees solely for pollination or economic honey production, but rather 
to occupy their leisure hours with the care and study of bees. Many 
an ardent motor-cyclist is happier taking his machine to bits in the 
garage than scorching down the road. 

This is the chief point of difference between the professional honey 
farmer and the beekeeper. The honey farmer finds it necessary to 
inspect the inside of every hive once in ten days, and in order to 
“cover ” all his hives in the allotted time he cannot afford to spend 
more than a very few minutes on each. Therefore every manipulation 
that is not absolutely necessary is rigorously eschewed, and much 
thought is devoted to devising means of cutting down time. The 
amateur beekeeper, on the other hand, keeps bees because he likes it. 
He enjoys watching his bees at, work ; he likes the feel of them running 
over his hands; and he is perfectly justified in spending his leisure 
hours in carrying out every manipulation which can be thought 
desirable, and perhaps some which are not only unnecessary but 
actually undesirable. Perhaps half the amateur beekeepers in Britain 
examine their hives twice a week or more; the rest examine them 
twice a season. Neither method is ideal for honey production ; 
and the latter is positively dangerous to the bee community as a 
whole, for disease is overlooked, stocks die, and their combs are robbed 
by healthy bees from elsewhere, who take the germs of the disease 
back to their own hives, starting an epidemic which may take months 
to eradicate. Much is done by County Beekeeping Associations and 
County Agricultural Executive Committees to protect the careful bee- 
keeper and the professional honey farmer from danger of loss by 
disease caused by careless or ignorant keepers of a hive or two of bees ; 
but still more education in ordinary bee “ hygiene,” and modern 
methods of honey production, is required. 

There is no doubt that from a dietetic and medical point of view 
honey is better for the human frame than manufactured sugar; and 
it is noteworthy that since sugar displaced honey in our diet, there has 
been a large increase in nervous, gastric and dental disorders. It is 
therefore in the interests of the nation that the public should eat 
a larger proportion of honey in their quota of carbohydrates. To supply 
sufficient honey to meet the demand more honey must be produced at 
home, and therefore more bees must be kept in a modern and economic 
way. But far more important than the production of honey is the 
imperative necessity to increase the number of bees in Britain, to 
replace those killed in ever-increasing numbers by the newest forms of 
indiscriminate insecticides, and to ensure that really efficient and 

¿complete eee is provided for the country’s agricultural effort. 
ARTHUR GORING. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


“ Si vis pacem .. .” 
HERE have in the past been many international agreements 
and alliances. I am not sure that this is not the first of 
comparable character of which it could be truly said, and is 
almost universally felt, that while it gives security to those immediately 
concerned, while it reconciles old enemies without impairing old friend- 
ships, yet that it threatens no one, but helps to create peace and 
security.” Those words were spoken by a British Foreign Secretary 
in reference to the signing of a treaty, not in 1949, but in 1925, nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. It is natural, as one ponders upon the 
signing ceremony that took place in Washington on April 4th, 1949, 
that one’s mind should revert to the initialling ceremony that took 
place at Locarno on October xr6th, 1925. In both cases the event 
gave rise to high hopes. Both occurred a few years after the end of 
a great war. Both were intended to assure the nervous peoples of 
the world, who had experienced what war involves, that the new 
treaty would go far to safeguarding them from another war. 

` At Locarno the scope was narrower. There had been only one world 
war. The imagination concentrated upon Germany as the only power 
that might disturb the peace; and upon the four chief Powers of 
Western Europe—France, Italy, Germany and Britain—as the only 
Powers upon whose behaviour depended the peace. The central 
technique decided upon was that if any one of the four should attack 
one of the others, the aggressor should be deemed to have attacked 
each of the others as well, and should become the object of the com- 
bined defensive action of them all. In other words the four Powers 
formally surrendered their “right ” to make war upon each other. 
Dr. Benesh, for instance, in conversation at Locarno just before the 
ceremony on October 16th, 1925, said in so many words: “ For the 
first time in diplomatic history nations have renounced their sovereign 
‘right to make war’.” At Washington a quarter of a century later 
Mr. Bevin observed about the Atlantic Pact: “ This pact is a concrete 
proof of the determination of a group of like-minded nations never 
to fight one another.” Both at Locarno and at Washington it was 
believed by those who played their part in the achievement that the 
pact would secure peace.: Sir Austen Chamberlain on his return to 
London from Locarno (October 23rd, 1925) made the statement 
quoted at the beginning of this paper. Mr. Ernest Bevin, speaking 
at Washington on the occasion of the signing of the Atlantic Pact, 
said: “ Speaking for the British people, I can assure you that they 
have agreed to make their contribution to the pool for peace.” 

The two occasions were therefore alike in the technique adopted 
of community in defence, all the signatories agreeing that they would 
go to the help of any one of them who might be attacked, and in the 
exaltation of confident expectation of success. The differences were : 
first, that whereas the Locarno Pact was negotiated by four Powers 
of Western Europe, the Atlantic Pact was negotiated by twelve Powers 
situated on both sides of the Atlantic; second, that whereas the 
potential aggressor envisaged at Locarno was the late enemy Germany, 
now reconciled and sharing the common pledge, the potential aggressor 
envisaged at Washington was the late ally Russia, now a “ cold 
enemy ” and refusing to share the common pledge. 

Locarno, which was the simpler of the two ventures, and appeared 
to be much the more promising, was a failure. It did not prevent the 
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second world war. What then of the Atlantic Pact ? The most that 
is, claimed for it is, not that it will tend to reconcile the potential 
enemy or draw her into the comity of nations, but that by parading 
a threat of what will happen in the case of aggression—‘ For those 
who set their feet upon the path of aggression,” said Mr. Dean 
Acheson in his address of welcome to the delegates, “ it is a warning 
that if it must needs be that offence comes, then woe unto them by 
whom the offence cometh ”—it would succeed in deterring Russia 
from plunging the world into war. Now there can be no doubt that, 
having regard to the Russian character, some Show of solidarity 
among Russia’s intended victims is likely to act as a powerful deterrent. 
Indeed, by all the rules of strategy and all the accepted canons of 
success, the Western world by the strokes of its pen at Washington 
had scored a victory in the cold war and had for the first time in that 
war captured what the military people call the initiative. It was 
Russia now who was sending notes of protest. In the jungle, if the 
beasts could speak or write, the beast that sent a note of protest 
against the action of another would be automatically and thereby 
proved to be on the losing side. International affairs—let it be con- 
fessed to our shame—are on the moral level of the jungle. When 
Russia was winning battle after battle in this cold war, the Western 
Powers sent note after note of protest. The change is refreshing. 
As the preliminaries in Washington moved to their consummation 
the Kremlin sent a note of protest to each of the participating Powers, 
complaining that the pact was directed aggressively against Russia, 
and similarly protested to the latest additions to the list of signatories 
(Italy, Norway and Denmark). It was an unusually silly sort of 
protest, not only because the pact was quite obviously defensive in 
purpose and in origin, but because the short answer to it was that 
Russia could put an end to the whole business by merely asking to 
be admitted as a participant. The unfortunate fact is that there can 
be no doubt of the malignity and hostility of the godless tyrants who 
from the Kremlin have already bound in chains so large a part of 
mankind. How best to deal with them? That is the question. 

The Atlantic Pact at best is a device for gaining time. Backed by 
what is the real deterrent in the offing—Mr. Churchill is clearly right 
in his oft-repeated thesis in this sense—namely, the possession by the 
United States of the atomic bomb in quantities ready for immediate 
use, this pact merely places an obstacle in Russia’s aggressive path, 
an obstacle formidable enough to make Russia pause in her offence. 
But it solves no problem. Moreover it adds to the sum of the world’s 
armaments, themselves an obstacle to human progress, In 1918 and 
in 1945 the man who repeated parrot-like the idiotic proverb, st vis 
pacem, para bellum, was set down simply as the idiot he was. In 
those years the memory of war was still tender. In rọrọ a British 
General made the then popular emendation, st vis bellum, para bellum. 
The practical challenge, fairly formulated by common sense, namely, 
st vis pacem, para pacem, has not been faced nor answered by what 
took place in Washington on April 4th. It seems odd that as this 
tragic half century comes to a close, despite all the suffering, we should 
be no nearer a solution of the problem that makes recurrent and even 
continuous havoc in the human welfare. The fact that at this very 
moment a process of universal rearmament should have been started, 
even before the universal impoverishment of the last war has been 

‘made good, strikes chill into the hearts of intelligent people ; for it 
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prompts the question, is there to be no end to the folly and the wicked- 
ness? How long are we to be submerged in the horror of our own 
wickedness before we shake off the self-imposed shackles ? 

The difficulty to many minds consists in the circumstance that the 
thing is too big to control; that, even granted the palpable truth 
that the central evil is the dominant influence over human affairs of 
the political machinery, capped by the dilemma that we seek redress 
through that same machinery, yet the individual who surveys the 
scene feels helpless and incapable of asserting his reaction. The truth 
none the less stands clear. Human welfare can result only from the 
probity and sovereignty of the individual human being, whose cumula- 
tive effect, when there are enough individuals strong enough in their 
probity, will do what is needful and debunk the politicians from their 
tyrannical practices. It is the small individual mustard seed that 
produces the mustard tree. But the process is long in the consumma- 
tion. In the meantime at our bitter leisure—bitter only in the implied 
sense of our own guilt, yet profitable, if we learn the lesson—we may 
observe the incidental futilities of this attempt by political means 
to remove a political evil. All these impulses: towards leagues of 
nations, organisations of “united’’ nations, systems of collective 
security through regional pacts and the like: they have loomed large 
on our horizon, have taken up a vast amount of time, energy and 
thought : and have led nowhere except to where we began. We first 
have a war with Germany and then, despite the twenty years of 
intervening diplomatic concoction, we have another war with Germany. 
Russia, who after the second world war becomes enemy number one, 
and refuses to collaborate in the collective attempt to safeguard the 
peace, was after the first world war deliberately excluded and refused 
admission to the attempt then made to safeguard the peace. 

The historian has a bitter cud to chew. A generatión ago, when 
the opportunity was given after the first war to translate penance 
into redress, the United States refused, and Russia was denied, parti- 
cipation in the work. After the second war the United States not 
only does not refuse, but magnificently and generously takes the lead 
both in the work of rescue and of safeguarding the future, but Russia 
chooses this time to stand aloof; and in her case not only to stand 
aloof but to present a new menace of her own making. The remark- 
able thing—one of the many remarkable things—in human nature, 
however, is that we never lose hope. Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
knows so much about sweat and blood and toil and tears, and expresses 
his knowledge so eloquently, declared at Boston on March 31st-last : 
“On the whole I remain an optimist.” The history of the past forty 
years is a good test for optimism. How are these square pegs we call 
the Great Powers to be made to fit in the round hole of peace ? 
Germany, for reasons so sympathetically portrayed by Dr. G. P. 
Gooch in his new book, Siudtes in German History, has been the 
stormy petrel in modern Europe and to-day is torn by the latest 
conflict of east versus west. France, twice invaded and once conquered 
during this present century, finds it hard to be charitable towards 
Germany. The United States, who after the first war could have 
done so much to win the peace, is now making heroic amends, only 
to be thwarted by a Russia who has fallen victim to the foulest tyranny 
known to history. Britain, who has got the worst of all the worlds, 
is gasping for the very breath of survival, though Mr. Churchill, 
optimist,. warned his audience at Boston: “ Do not underrate the 
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strength of Britain.” And Russia’s Kremlin has introduced a new 
conflict into the world, having declared war on the citadel of man’s 
allegiance to God: the climax of folly in a distracted world. The 
Great Powers find themselves floundering in the backwash of these 
unparalleled calamities, which almost literally invite the Homeric 
epithet, “ earth-shaking.” In the disordered riot of his contemporary 
revolt against God—a disaffection which has other centres besides the 
Kremlin, negative though they be by contast with the Kremlin 
--man has perverted his scientific skill into the production of a 
bomb which contains all the concentrated force of Nature’s own 
physical mainspring, the atom, and which in a coldly literal sense is 
capable of destroying the earth. 

What then of the optimism of human nature? Mr. Churchill at 
Boston measured his optimism by the size of the obstacle. “ In the 
first half of the twentieth century,” he said, “‘ fanned by the crimson 
wings of war, the conquest of the air affected profoundly human 
affairs. The whole prospect and outlook of mankind grew immeasur- 
ably larger, and the multiplication of ideas also proceeded at an 
incredible rate. This vast expansion was unhappily not accompanied 
by any noticeable advance in the stature of man, either in his mental 
faculties or his moral character. By comparison therefore he actually 
became much smaller. We no longer had great men directing manage- 
able affairs. The need was to discipline an array of gigantic and 
turbulent facts. To this task we have certainly so far proved unequal.” 
The inescapable suggestion, which accounts for the optimism aforesaid, 
is that man’s stature will inevitably react to the circumstance. These 
world wars, these bombs, culminating in the atomic bomb, are still 
new in the slow sweep of the human development. Man is a miracle, 
the greatest of the manifest miracles in God’s creation. Man was 
made—by God, Whose work is perfect—to be master of his physical 
circumstance. It follows, by every rule of reason and every dictate 
of experience, that man will not be conquered by science, but will 
conquer science. Man will remain supreme in his own domain, under 
God, and by God’s ordinance, until the end of the world; and the 
end of the world, being beyond our ken, is a futile speculation. The 
argument is therefore driven by its own weight to its own conclusion. 
The world’s international relationships have issued into a decisive 
climax, which means that something must happen, will happen, to 
resolve them. They will again become, in Mr. Churchill’s word, 
manageable. How? If we believe, as we must believe, that the 
atomic bomb will not be God’s chosen or permitted means to bringing 
the world to a sudden end—or such at any rate seems to be a reason- 
able assumption for those who have learnt to love and to serve God 
—then we must deduce that the atomic bomb will not be used in its 
completed form and potentiality ; for if it were so used, it is impossible 
to avoid the surmise that human life on this earth would indeed 
become impossible. It further follows that man will do something 
to outlaw that bomb; and that particular thing can be done only 
by outlawing war in general. Ever since the first war of the century 
started on August 3rd, 1914, the central focus of diplomatic idealism 
has been trained precisely upon this object of outlawing war. 

The talk that has flowed about it has filled the whole air. The 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the Geneva Protocol of 1924 ; 
the Locarno Treaty of 1925, the Kellogg Pact of 1928, the Charter of 
the United Nations of 1945—all have had the same motive. Yet all 
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have been equally abortive of the true and full purpose. It may well 
be that some final and conclusive incentive was needed to drive us 
over the last hurdle into that era of peace we have talked about for 
so long. Is that last incentive to be the atomic bomb? It may well 
be. 

And what precisely is that last hurdle? It is the surrender, final 
and irrevocable, of separate armed national sovereignty, and the 
resultant constitution of a true family of nations. It is of the essence 
of the prospective achievement that the nations of the earth shall be 
neither sovereign nor armed. Already it is to be seen that the old- 
fashioned armies, navies and air forces are disappearing (despite the 
clutching at shadows apparent in the prevailing and futile relapse into- 
universal rearmament) into the limbo of forgotten things. Mr. 
Churchill, who knows about war and the weapons thereof, while he 
did not in his Boston speech allow his own logic to drive him to the 
frank and full conclusion, did go a little towards it when he observed : 
“For good or ill, air mastery is to-day the supreme expression of 
military power, and fleets and armies, however necessary, must accept 
a subordinate rank. This is a memorable milestone in the march of 
man.” We have in fact gone many miles beyond that ‘milestone, 
have been driven uncontrollably beyond it, by the pressure of that 
atomic bomb which still stuns and stilts our imagination. We are 
apt to begrudge the logic, though it portend our salvation. The 
atomic bomb has already had the effect—though the fact be not yet 
acknowledged by our slow-moving imagination—not only of sub- 
ordinating fleets and armies to airplanes, but of submerging all three 
into anachronism and impotence. The weapons of war being thus 
outlawed, and the remaining atomic bomb being too impartially 
cataclysmic to be practically considered, the way is cleared, if we will 
but take it, for precisely that setting up of a disarmed family of 
nations which alone can safeguard the peace. 


DISARMAMENT THE CRUX. 

In one respect, at any rate on a superficial view, the Atlantic Treaty 
of 1949 seems to be less promising of effectiveness than was the Locarno 
Treaty of 1925: namely, in the circumstance that whereas in 1925 
the tendency, weak though it was and uncertain, was towards dis- 
armament, in 1949 the world is plunged in a competitive process of 
rearmament. Every new phase of diplomatic experience emphasises 
the truth, which is obvious enough to simple and clear-minded people, 
that disarmament is the crux of the whole matter. Whether or not 
the atomic bomb remain merely suspended like the sword of Damocles, 
there can be no positive peace in the world so long as armaments of 
any sort persist as a threat to the nerves or as a shadow weapon in 
the cold war. In his Budget speech of April 6th last Sir Stafford Cripps 
claimed that “ we cannot have our cake and eat it,’’ and in his evening 
broadcast of that same day, elaborating the implication of that old 
adage, baldly stated that “ no one ” would disagree about the necessity 
of what we were spending on armaments, because no one would deny 
the necessity of defending ourselves against danger. The number of 
people who from the most elementary promptings of common sense 
would on the contrary disagree that armaments give any security 
at all against danger, and who by contrast would maintain that 
armaments in themselves constitute the greatest danger, would 
perhaps surprise Sir Stafford. But the remark he made serves at any 
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rate to exemplify the prevailing mentality. The nations are all 
madly rearming. 

What sense is there, it may therefore be anda in crying dis- 
armament where there is no disarmament ? Such a question is based 
upon the argument of despair. Unto seven times seven the truth 
must be proclaimed that armaments can no more mix with peace than 
fire with water. Peace is not merely the suspension of active physical 
war. There is a positive aspect to it as well. Disarmament therefore 
as a fact, or as a prevalent ideal, is a true barometer of international 
health. In the past quarter of a century international health has | 
certainly deteriorated: but, as we shall see, that is no cause for 
despair. 

The fact itself, however, is worth examining. After the first war, 
when Germany was the only bogy in the offing, there developed a 
specific and ‘conscious impulse towards disarmament. Germany 
herself was disarmed by the terms of the Versailles Treaty, but, what 
was more important, the victors in the preamble to Part V of the 


’ treaty made this implied commitment: “In order to render possible 


the initiation of a general limitation of the armaments of all nations, 
Germany undertakes strictly to observe the military, naval and air 
clauses which follow... .’’ It was a commonplace axiom in IgI9g 
that if there was to be peace in the future, something must be done 
about armaments. True, the prevailing idea was that armaments be 
“limited ” (which betrayed a lack of realism in the outlook) and 
not “ abolished ” (wherein lay the only hope); but at any rate the 
reaction, misdirected though it was, had set in against the existence 
of armaments. The Covenant of the League of Nations (Article 8) 
enshrined that reaction. By contrast in 1945 the titular enemy, 
Germany, being again defeated, the new enemy, Russia, was running 
amok even before a peace treaty could be negotiated, and the idea of 
disarmament as an ideal was choked in the diplomatic throat. 

The circumstance was not nearly as propitious after the second as 
it was after the first war. Yet even after the first war, the “ enemy ” 
being already disarmed, the devil, who when he was ill a monk would 
be, yet when he got well, the devil a monk was he; and the urge 
towards disarmament weakened with the passing of the years. Hence 
the real importance of what took place at Locarno. Though the fact 
was not incorporated in the treaty, it was the fact that the most 
important thing that took place at Locarno was the revived promise, 
given by the recent victors in answer to German pressure, that the 
Versailles commitment about a “ general limitation of armaments ” 
should be carried out. It was on that assurance that Germany became 
a member of the League of Nations in the following September. But 
the whole thing failed. It was not till 1932 that a so-called Disarma- 
ment Conference was even convened, and by then the usual inter- 
national disease had broken out again, and Hitler was heading for 
the Wilhelmstrasse, where he was duly installed at the beginning of 
the following year. 

After the second war, there has not been even the beginning of a 


` move towards limitation or abolition of armaments. Under the 


sinister activities of Russia the Charter of the United Nations was 
still-born. The world was plunged in foreboding without even a pause 
after the fighting. Such desultory talks as did take place about arma- 
ments were less than half-hearted because every one knew that Russia’s 
purpose was malignant and aggressive, that she was armed, and 
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arming, to the teeth, and that she totally concealed behind the iron 
curtain what her armed forces amounted to. The Atlantic Treaty is 
in motive and essence a defensive alliance against Russian designs. 
It takes the place in effect of the United Nations as an institution 
designed to prevent war; and its “ efficacy ” frankly is based upon 
its parade of increasing armed strength, chiefly consisting of the 
thousands of atomic bombs, the store of atomic “clouds’”’ and all 
the embryonic or emerging atomic what-nots projected upon the 
imagination, On a short view, and on the sordid ground of our 
diplomatic practice, the stiffened and still further stiffening West will 
without doubt, it is true, have a deflationary effect upon Russia’s 
unholy exuberance. There are those who are content to accept such 
a change in the strategic situation as the most we can hope for in an 
imperfect and indeed a wicked world. Let us keep dry, they shout, 
our atomic bombs and in the meantime extract what satisfaction and 
what pleasure we can from a drab and impoverished world. 

To such a pass are we reduced ; or at any rate they are reduced who 
think on such a level. There are others whose faith is strengthened, 
not shattered, by the challenge that is presented to the stuff we are 
made of. The mistake is to calculate prospects on exclusively material 
criteria ; for the relevant criteria are not exclusively material. They 
are on the contrary almost exclusively other than material. Man is 
not made even principally of matter. Before a ball bounces it has 
to hit bottom. We know little about mysteries (else they would not 
be mysteries) ; but we do know that those who ignore or laugh at 
the sermons that may be in stones are not the wisest of men. This 
atomic sword of Damocles may well be the culminating threat that 
drives man back to commonsense, which makes him as it were hit 
bottom, and in the international field bounces him into disarmament 
and peace. We dare not use that bomb. We therefore dare not either 
use on the big scale those demoded weapons of war which might 
precipitate the atomic bomb and destroy the earth. Thus may the 
big fear drive out the smaller fears which are the ultimate cause of 
armaments and therefore of war. To be saved from ourselves by the 
atomic perfection of our own folly would be a miracle; but there is 
nothing odd in miracles, 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

April rrth, 1949. 
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THE EVE OF MUNICH.* 


The latest instalment of Documents on British Foretgn Policy, 1919-1939 
is by far the most dramatic that has appeared. Inaugurating the Third 
Series which will cover the last year and a half of the two inter-war decades, 
it opens with the rape of Austria in March 1938 and closes in July with the 
preparations for the Runciman Mission. The first impression is the unremit- 
ting endeavour of the British Government to avert a second world war by 
the search for an acceptable compromise between the Government in Prague 
and the claims of the Sudeten Germans on the northern and western fringe 
of Czechoslovakia. Looking back we may be tempted to conclude that it 
was a hopeless enterprise, since Hitler’s neurotic mind was set on the 


* Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1999. Edited by E. L. Woodward and 
Rohan Butler. Third Series, Vol. r. Stationery Office, 218. 
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subjugation of Europe, but that. is not at all the picture suggested in these 
650 pages. No one seems to have regarded war as inevitable, and no Power 
was militarily prepared for another desperate gamble. Even Nazi Germany 
was in no hurry, for the West Wall was still rather a project than a reality. 
The Czechs realised their weakness, since the reluctance of their French 
allies to fight was notorious, their Russian ally was far away, and-England 
declined to commit herself. It might well seem that it was to everyone’s 
interest to avoid or at any rate to postpone a conflagration. 

Though the British Government had no treaty obligations to Czecho- 
slovakia except the general duties of a member of the League of Nations, 
it took its mediatorial task very seriously. Neville Chamberlain and Lord 
Halifax worked unceasingly for a compromise, urging Prague to concessions 
and Berlin to moderation. When the problem of Czechoslovakia boiled up 
after the incorporation of Austria in the German Reich it was clear that 
Hitler, flushed with his bloodless victory in Vienna, would not turn a deaf 
ear to the shrill complaints of the Sudeten Germans. But at this stage there 
was little talk of the necessity of a drastic amputation, and discussion was 
concentrated on decentralisation, possibly carried to the extent of 
federalisation on the Swiss model. That the Sudeten Germans had a case 
was recognised in Whitehall and vigorously asserted in Sir Nevile Hender- 
son’s messages in Berlin. Readers of his apologia The Fatlure of a Mission 
pictured him as a well-meaning and somewhat credulous diplomatist, an 
impression confirmed by his voluminous despatches and letters in this 
volume. He sympathised with the German desire to rope in large and 
compact German populations on the borders of the Reich, and rejected 
as unthinkable the entanglement of Great Britain in a war to prevent 
three and a half million Sudeten Germans from joining their brethren. 
Neville Chamberlain and Lord Halifax weré ready in case of need to fight 
for the survival of France and the Balance of Power, but not to preserve 
what they regarded as an over-centralised Czechoslovak State. Hence 
their refusal to take a strong line with Berlin. 

It was natural that the Czechs should sense a lack of cordiality in London 
and that many of them should resent our pressure, as they saw it, to endanger 
the political unity of the State. The Czech leaders were by no means intran- 
sigent, though the pace of their advance towards a system of autonomy 
seemed to us needlessly slow. Jan Masaryk, the most popular member of 
the Corps Diplomatique in London, was most understanding, and Hodza, ` 
the Czechoslovak Premier, ranked as a moderate. President Beneš was 
thought to be rather less willing to transform the State which he had helped 
to create, but he was too much of a statesman to be a die-hard in a tussle 
with a-far stronger neighbour. The mediators in Whitehall were encouraged 
by their belief in the bona fides of Hénlein, the leader of the Sudeten move- 
ment. Nothing in this volume is more interesting than the account of his 
visit to London just before the May crisis seemed to bring war within sight. 
Sir Robert Vansittart, Permanent Under Secretary at the Foreign Office, 
found him “ far more reasonable and amenable than I had dared to hope, 
and I am sure that he will desire to remain so unless he is too much interfered 
with by German pressure from across the frontier. ... He repeated that 
he was still out for a policy of conciliation, but said most definitely two 
or three times that this would be the last possible occasion and that the 
move towards him must come quickly, for he could no longer confront 
his more extreme followers with nothing in hand.” Henlein, however, was 
not a strong man, and he was soon to be elbowed off the stage when Hitler 
took control of the situation at the September rally at Nuremberg. 

We hear more of Göring and Ribbentrop than of the Führer, who was 
difficult to approach. Göring passed as a moderate but enjoyed little 
influence in foreign affairs. Ribbentrop, on the other hand, an ill-mannered 
extremist, was often too much even for Sir Nevile Henderson. Of Russia 
we hear little, of France a great deal. The longest item describes the visit 
of Daladier and Georges Bonnet to London at the end of April. The French 
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statesmen, acutely conscious of their country’s weakness, were in low 
‘spirits, and we could do little to cheer them. If they had known of Hitler’s 

eclarations to his intimates in November 1937 in which he listed Austria 
and Czechoslovakia as coveted territories, they would have been even 
more alarmed. That he hoped some day to incorporate both in the Reich is 
beyond question. This knowledge makes us wonder whether he was not 
throwing dust in our eyes by allowing his subordinates to exhibit a modera- 
tion which he did not share. 

G.P.G. 


POLITICAL BEHAVIOUR.* 


“ The basic policy of democracy,” says Professor Lasswell in his important 
new book, “is neither intolerance nor passive acquiescence in its own 
destruction; rather is it a vigorous positive self-defence and counter- 
attack. The psychic potential of democracy is far higher than that of 
despotism, since people are at their best when their total energies are 
released in respected lines of activity.” The democratic ideal, championed 
here to an unusual degree of both force and insight into the obstacles for 
its realisation, includes a constant regard for the opinions and sensibilities 
of our fellow-beings. We cannot, however, take their attitudes into con- 
sideration unless we know what they are. Dr. Lasswell is confident that 
modern psychology and sociology have at least developed a number of 
methods and techniques enabling us to report the thoughts and feelings of 
human beings. It is perhaps not by chance that America, which recently 
devised systems for the measuring of public opinion, has produced in 
Professor Lasswell an outstanding representative of “ Sociology in Action.” 
He never allows his analytical approach, however subtle or complicated, 
to become a mere academic matter, but regards it both as a science and an 
instrument for the shaping of a more balanced and a less insecure world. 
Perhaps only the late ‘Kant Mannheim, whose writings Dr. Lasswell quotes 
with much approval, has tried similarly to integrate knowledge from many 
fields and to put it into the service of a bold, realistic science of democracy. 

The wide range of the author’s “ focus of attention,” as he would call 
it, reaches from penetrating reflections on ‘‘ Person, Personality, Group and 
Culture ” to a sketch of the rise of the propagandist, from a brilliant analysis 
of insecurity of the German lower middle classes as a cause of the rise of 
Hitlerism to a “ study of administrative rules in action,” intended to reveal 
the unconscious personality factors which determine the behaviour of 
certain American officials towards their clients and vice versa. The sixteen 
essays, based on extensive scholarship, are collected in three sections ; 
“How to Integrate Science, Morals and Politics,’ “How to Analyse 
Politics,” and ‘“‘ How to Observe and Record Politics.” Whilst jurists will 
find much food for thought in the hundred pages on “ Legal Education and 
Public Policy,” dealing with professional training in the public interest, 
the present reviewer is particularly attracted by the masterly essays on 
political dtes and political attitudes in the second section. 

Professor Lassweil is especially interesting in his examination of what he 
calls “ skill groups,” i.e. groups ‘* composed of those who exercise a common 
skill or set of skills.” It might indeed prove useful to both sociologists and 
historians to assess in modern states the relative influence of leading skill 
groups such as specialists on bargaining, on official organisation, on propa- 
ganda and party organisation, on violence. The prevalence of the one 
or other of these groups characterises the business state, the bureaucratic 
state, the garrison state, etc., respectively. Incidentally the author’s astute 
picture of ‘‘ the Garrison State and Specialists of Violence,” drawn up seven 
years ago, has unfortunately lost little of its topical character. 


*The Analysts of Political Behaviour. An Empirical Approach. By Harold.D. 
Lasswell. International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Kegan Paul. 
21s. 
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Though the book opens up many new vistas to the inquiring human 
mind, Dr. Lasswell does not deny that some of the methods proposed are 
still in an experimental stage. ‘‘ Like students of wind and ocean,” he 
remarks, ‘‘ we need a network of observation stations over the face of the 
earth.” Sometimes the language used is somewhat exacting, sometimes 
the co-ordination of psycho-analytical categories and sociopolitical trends 
lacks conviction (see for instance “The Triple-Appeal Principle: A 
Dynamic Key”). Yet the author has a sharp eye for the strain and stress 
produced in the individual by contradictory emphases in the structure of 
a highly competitive society. ‘‘ The double standard of success and service,’ 
he observes, “‘ creates enormous difficulties in the lives of middle-class boys 
and girls,” leading to a typical conflict between “ ambition ” and “ ideals.” 
To-day people feeling insecure and conflict-ridden turn for advice to modern 
mass-media such as the radio. From his experiments with psychological 
broadcasts Dr. Lasswell lays down a directive for a responsible approach 
in this novel field and, knowing that a false optimism can produce 
disillusionment, recommends a cautious optimism which might help to free 
listeners from worries and obsessions. In this connection he pleads “ for 
calm matter-of-factness, for balanced and unexaggerated statements,” and 
it is these qualities together with the boldness of his empirical approach 
which make this book something of an event for all interested in a con- 
structive study of society. 

E. BRAMSTED. 
* * * * * 


The broadcast discussion in London last year between Professor Geyl, 
the most eminent of living Dutch historians, and Professor Toynbee of the 
latter’s monumental work A Study of History aroused wide interest at the 
time, for it dealt with some of the weightiest problems which scholars have 
to face. It was a happy thought to reproduce this lively and suggestive 
exchange in a beautifully printed little book in Holland, though in the 
original English which the Utrecht Professor writes and speaks as well as 
his own tongue. It bears the challenging title Can We Know the Pattern 
of the Past ? and readers will agree that the disputants are worthily matched. 

he main difference between them is that the Dutch critic thinks the 
English author’s explanations of the rise and fall of successive civilisations 
decidedly over-simplifred, and argues that the complexity of human experi- 
ence forbids us to seek the key in the principle of “ challenge and response ”’ 
or any other formula. Both reject Spengler’s rigid o A and 
Professor Toynbee modestly describes his massive treatise as merely a 
genuine facet ‘of the human process. The contrasted points of view are 
so lucidly and simply presented that the reader does not need to be a trained 
historian to understand and enjoy this bloodless duel between two earnest 
seekers after truth. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Churchill’s Painting as a Pastime (Odhams & Ernest Benn. ros. 6d.) 
reveals the greatest of living Englishmen in a new and charming light. 
Everyone was aware that he had added painting to his other accomplish- 
ments and had exhibited at the Royal Academy, but only now is it possible 
to realise the variety and the quality of his work. The first impression 
derived from the eighteen illustrations in this little book,is his love of colour— 
flowers, trees and lakes, churches and bright interiors. The delightful 
“ Introduction on Painting as a Pastime,” reprinted from a volume published 
in 1932, describes how the statesman and writer at a time of storm and stress 
found his way into the enchanted world in which he is now entirely and bliss- 
fully at home. No wonder that he exhorts others to follow him down a road 
which carries us away from the worries of everyday life and from every 
thought of self. 
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INDIA AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 


decision taken by the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth 

on April 27th last is an event whose significance it is impossible 

to exaggerate. So far as human prescience can foresee it will 

exercise a profound and lasting influence upon the destiny of the whole 
of mankind. 

Let me begin by recounting the known facts. Geographical India is 
the home of one-fifth of the human race. Before its partition on 
August 15th, 1947, its population exceeded those of the U.S.A., the 
U.S.S.R. (in Europe and in Asia) and the white portion of the British 
Empire, all added together. Since the partition, the number of people 
living in the Dominion of India alone is greater by 50 per cent. than 
that of those living in the whole of the rest of the British Common- 
wealth, including Pakistan and the peoples of the Colonial Empire. 

Ge oga phical India occupies a unique pivotal position on the map of 
the wor. t lies athwart the direct route from Europe to Australasia 
and the Pacific Ocean. Every ship travelling by way of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Suez Canal must call at one of its ports or in one in the 
adjacent island of Ceylon. Every plane must come down for refuelling 
in one or other of these countries. 

Inside the Asian Dominions dwell an immense variety of peoples 
speaking hundreds of distinct languages and using widely different 
scripts. All the great religions of the world find adherents among them 
—Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists, Christians, Jains, Sikhs, Zoroastrians. 
Their lands stretch from the Himalayas and the temperate regions of 
Kashmir down almost to the Equator. They have within them extremes 
of wealth and poverty, of culture and ignorance, and their industry 
includes at one and the same time the most primitive handicrafts and 
the most highly developed enterprises, such as those of Tata and Birla. 

Tn the light of this month’s events it is dificult to reconstitute in our ` 
minds the India of some four short years ago, when Pandit Nehru was 
in gaol and several of his leading colleagues and thousands of their 
followers were there with him. Congress was in rebellion against 
British rule with the slogan ‘‘ Quit India ” inscribed on its banners. 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs distrusted one another: It is not surprising, 
therefore, that some British statesmen could see only two alternatives 
—either the reassertion of British authority by force or an India severed 
from all connection with the British Commonwealth and rent by 
internecine strife. 

„Yet neither of these things has come about. The whole subcontinent 
of India has been freed from British domination. It has been divided 
by agreement* into the two separate independent Dominions of India 
and Pakistan. India has now by its own unfettered choice elected to 
remain permanently within mmonwealth. Pakistan has yet to 
make its final decision, but there is little doubt that it will also elect to 


* I am not of course overlooking the unhappy events of the autumn of 1947, with their 
terrible toll of human life. But the essential fact is that these were discountenanced 
and finally suppressed by the rulers of the two new States acting in agreement. 
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stay within the fold. For this happy dénouement we have to thank the 

- genius of the British and Indian peoples and the wisdom of the states- 
men whom they chose to represent them at this critical moment of 
history. 

Indeed, so generally approved and accepted is this recent settlement 
for India that the man-in-the-street in Britain is inclined to ask what 
all the fuss has been about, and to wonder whether it was really necessary 
for all the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth to travel specially to 
London and to spend a week of their valuable time here in consulta- 
tion, in order to achieve in the end what, it is said, could have been 
agreed by a round half-dozen reply postcards. But it was not really 
so simple as all that ; and those who are most versed in the mutual 
relations which membership of the Commonwealth implies are able to 
appreciate best how intricate were the issues involved, and how grave 
would have been the consequences if the right solution had not been 
found and unanimously agreed upon. 

(The Commonwealth is not a federation of States. It has no common 
Executive ature. Members. Tries no ations. 


e free and independent States which are fully self-governing members 
of the Commonwealth are each of them sovereign, but freely associated 
as members of the Commonwealth. These members form a sort of club 
from which any of them is free to resien at any time, as the recent 
example of the Irish Republic shows. Apart from the position of the 

rown—about which more hereafter—there are no constitutional ties 
between the member States of the Commonwealth, and its cohesion 
depends upon the broad like-mindedness of its members which, though 
outward circumstances may change, produces a large measure of 
unanimity of policy. This harmony springs from the past history of 
these States and may be broadly described as the pursuit of the ideals 
of'liberty, democracy and progress under Parliamentary forms of 
government which was born in the British Isles and is the heritage of all 
the States within the Commonwealth. The British Crown has remained 
the symbol of this way of life throughout the evolution of the Common- 
wealth, which-is itself an expression of those ideals of democracy and 
political liberty. Though apparently y 2 vague and indefinito form of 
association, the Coramonwealth. bas pial the strength of the gs 
which are not seen, by its solidarity in the face of danger in two world 
wars. The very looseness and adaptability of its forms has proved to 
be a source of strength and not of weakness. 

Oné of the most essential factors in maintaining co-operation with 

{the Comrhonwealth is the continuous’ exchange of information on 
foreign affairs and such other matters as are likely to prove of general 
interest. Another is the practice of consultation at informal meetings 
of Ministers at which, though formal commitments are not usually 
made, ideas are exchanged in free and frank discussion. Behind all this 
stands the system of Parliamentary responsible government hallowed 
by the traditional usage of the Mother of Parliaments at Westminster, 
which is the form of government of all the member States within the 
Commonwealth. i 

The one formal link binding the Commonwealth together has been 
the Crown. Constitutional monarchy is a peculiarly British conception, 
and it has developed during centuries. The older Dominions inherited 
it naturally from the United Kingdom. The preamble to the Statute 
of Westminster, which was a recital of the constitutional setting in 
which that Act was passed (in 1931), stated that the Crown was “ the 
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symbol of the free Association of the members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations,” and also that they were “ united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown.” Since the Statute of Westminster was 
enacted, the right of any Dominion to renounce its membership of the 
Commonwealth was conceded by general consent, and only a few weeks 
ago this right was exercised by Eire. For some years previously under 
Mr. de Valera she had designated herself a republic, but the link with 
the Commonwealth had never been broken though her precise position 
was not clearly defined. Now, by the express action of the Dail, she 
has withdrawn from the Commonwealth, and a Bill recognising her 
secession is at present before the British Parliament. 

When India and Pakistan came into pens on August 15th, 1947, 
they accepted a provisional status as Do This meant that the 
British King ceased to be “ Emperor of india ” and became i in each of 

e two countries a cons onal monarch advise his ministers. 
But it was part of the settlement that the whole situation would be 
reviewed as soon as their respective constituent assemblies (already in 
being) had worked out their constitutional structures. 

Even as far, back as 1946, when the Cabinet Mission was in 
India, Congress statesmen were talking about their desire to make 
India an independent republic as soon as British supremacy came to 
an end ; and the idea took formal shape in a resolution which was put 
and carried by the All-India Constituent Assembly at its first session 
in the winter of 1946/7. When partition took place on August 15th, 
1947, this body (which had never been attended by members of the 
Muslim League) concerned itself solely with creating a constitution for 
the Dominion of India, while a separate Constituent Assembly was set 
up to draft one for Pakistan. 

The months that have intervened between then and now have 
witnessed a remarkable and heartening rapprochement between the 
peoples of India and Britain, and a realisation on both sides of the 
mutual benefit of remaining together. Supported by this popular 
sentiment Pandit Nehru let it be known that the Indian Government 
had no wish to withdraw from the Commonwealth. At the same time 
he was not prepared to recede from the decision, already taken by the 
Indian Constituent Assembly,:to become a republic. The question then 
arose as to whether these two decisions were compatible and whether a 
formula could be found which would embody them both and would be 
accepted by all the other members of the Commonwealth club and by 
foreign nations. : 

It was argued by some people that the Crown was the sole remaining 
and indispensable link, without which the Commonwealth would 
become an amorphous collection of friendly States with no unity or 
cohesion. The recent example of Eire was cited as evidence. But those 
who took this view. reckoned without adequate regard for the flexibility 
of British institutions and for the ingenuity of British and Indian 
statesmen. The case of Eire was really quite different because, whereas 
her Government and people positively desired to withdraw from the 
Commonwealth, the Indian Government expressly wished to remain 
within it. Nevertheless, the inclusion of a republic within a Common- 

whose head was was a new conception which had to 
be clare exkauatipely atthe niauet ievel and itaeieementeould 
bereachedin princi iple words hadtohefound toexpressitintangible shape. 


We ow now that this has bee acco ‘There 
was never any doubt that the United. Kingdon and the other Com- 
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monwealth countries were anxious to retain India in the Common- 


wealth association if this could be done. Th 
‘has been found in the dual aspect of the Crown’s position in the 
alth. On the one hand the Aang. 2s constitutional monarch, 
has_a separate position in the constitution of each Commonwealth 
country. He is the Head of State of each of the constitutional 
monarchies which are member States of the Commonwealth and is 
separately advised by the Ministers of those States upon the affairs 


of each. It is in this capacity that the Crown is the object of the 
es 


common allegiance. In its other capacity the Crown is ymbol of 
the free association and of the underlying political ony within 
the-Commaonsealth. (The decision of the Paine Ministers’ Metig 


means that India retain the Crown as the symbol of the free 
association and as such Head of the Commonwealth, but without main- 
taining the form of government known as constitutional monarchy. 
Though under her new Constitution India will have an elected President, 
the Government will still be a Parliamentary democracy of the British 
type with a Cabinet responsible to the Legislature.) The words I have 
put in italics are an addition to and a strengthening of the words actually 
used in the Statute of Westminster and were put in with the agreement 
of all the Prime Ministers. (This formula is not by any means a mere 
juggling with words ; it représents a real concept and is an expression of 
the goodwillinall parts of the Commonwealth cluband their determination 
in the midst of diversity to preserve its essential unity of purpose. ) 

What of the consequences? First, will the example of India be 
copied elsewhere in the Commonwealth? It is natural that during 
these discussions India herself should have occupied the centre of the 
stage. But the position of Pakistan must in no wise be overlooked. 
She is the second largest member of the club, and both for economic and 
political reasons an extremely important member. All the indications 
are that she will elect to remain a member. Had India not decided to 
become a republic in all probability she would havé accepted without 
question the existing position of the older Dominions. Now she will 
have the two alternatives before her, and it would be premature to 
forecast which way her choice will go. Ceylon has expressed herself 
fully satisfied with her present status, and there is no reason for suppos- 
ing that she will seek to change it in the immediate future. In some 
quarters it has been suggested that Eire might now return to the fold, 
but there is no apparent justification for this view, which is contrary 
to the pronouncements of her leading statesmen. 

When we turn to the larger field of world politics we realise the over- 
whelming significance of the events which have taken place. India and 
Pakistan, constitute the central span of the bridge joining the western 
and eastern parts of the Commonwealth. If they liad decided to with- 
draw into precarious isolation the Commonwealth would have been 
split in two geographically and would have shrunk numerically from 
one-quarter to one-fifteenth of the population of the planet. With 
their continued inclusion the Commonwealth remains one of the 
great world blocs which exert, under the conditions of modern 
life, such a predominating influence on international affairs. By the 
example of its own internal harmony and by this further display of its 
genius for statecraft let us hope that the Commonwealth may be 
instrumental in leading mankind into paths of freedom, prosperity 
and mutual apepre) 










PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 


AFTER THE BLOCKADE. 


NE minute after midnight on Thursday, May 12th, the blockade 
Q- Berlin came to an end. The deadlock which for over a year 

had seemed both fundamental and insoluble was suddenly 
removed without any apparent difficulty, and traffic was resumed 
between Berlin and the Western Zones with the utmost of smoothness. 
` When news of the Malik-Jessup negotiations in New York was first 
announced, followed as it soon was by an agreement between the four 
occupying Powers to lift all restrictions on transport, trade and com- 
munications, and to call a meeting of Foreign Ministers in Paris for 
May 23rd, there was general jubilation in the Western countries. The, 
readiness of the Soviets to end the blockade and to start negotiations 
was interpreted as a great triumph for the democracies, and an 
acknowledgment of defeat by Moscow. Having met with an uncom- 
promising refusal on the part of the Allies to have any talks as long as 
the blockade was on, so the argument ran, and further having been 
beaten by the miracle of the air lift, the Soviets were now driven to 
admit their defeat and were prepared to pay the price demanded by the 
Allies—namely, to suspend their crude and unsuccessful blackmailing 
operations, ` 

On second thoughts, however, Western enthusiasm over this pur- 
ported political and technical victory became somewhat dampened 
by the suspicion that perhaps the Soviets were merely engaged in a 
new and sinister manceuvre—dictated not by a sense of defeat but by 
the desire of bringing new discomfiture upon the Allies through a 
sudden change of tactics. Statesmen and Press commentators blended 
their voices in a chorus of warnings; proclaimed the necessity of 
vigilance, firmness and perspicacity ; the determination of not sur- 
rendering anything and even the decision to continue the air lift 
despite the resumption of normal transportation. 

Next to this, what one might call “ official ” interpretation of events, 
there is also room for another one—which is not quite so favourable to 
the West. It is possible to argue, for instance, that, ending the blockade 
and resuming Fotir-Power talks is of far greater advantage to Moscow 
than to the Western Allies. Viewed from a purely economic angle, the 
Soviets get rid of the Allied counter-blockade, the effects of which had 
been growingly unpleasant. This relief is bound to have its bearing 
not only on Eastern Germany but on the whole of Soviet-controlled 
Eastern Europe. As far as politics go the Soviets may expect-to reap 
a whole series of advantages. By appearing as a sponsor of ‘German 
unity, Moscow is bound sto’ gain the support not only of influential 
groups within her own zone of occupation, but also in the Western 
Zones. In fact, by manceuvring adroitly she may succeed in under- 
mining the whole fragile structure of the new Western German State— ` 
which up till now the Allies have been endeavouring to build up so 
laboriously and so unsuccessfully—before it so much as gets started. 
Chief of all, by offering far-reaching concessions in Eastern Germany or 
perhaps even a complete military evacuation, the Russians may find 
themselves in a strong position to press their demand for representation 
in the control of the Ruhr and Rhineland industries. In claiming that 
a complete Allied evacuation of Germany can only be risked if the area 
where the greatest German war-potential is concentrated remains 
under inter-Allied control, they would put the Western Allies in a very 
awkward position. This could be rendered even more awkward if by 
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way of reciprocity they offered the Western Allies, say, representation 
in the control of Silesia. 

No access to secret information is required to know that the Russians 

-have always wanted to stretch out their tentacles as far as the Ruhr, 
and that the Western Allies are determined to prevent this at any cost. 
However conciliating the Soviet delegates may prove to be at the 
Paris conference, there is little doubt that they will be uncompromising 
in pressing for a number of points in connection with a general German 
settlement, which will be most embarrassing to the Allies. And this 
leads straight to yet another advantage Moscow may hope to derive 
from her decision to end the blockade: readers of this journal may 
recall that in my last article, which appeared in March (in which, 
incidentally, I also predicted Four-Power talks), I pointed out that by 
his intransigence and aggressiveness Stalin had contributed more than 
anybody to the acceptance by America of the Marshall plan and of the 
Atlantic Pact. “ Were it not for America’s hatred and fear of the 
Communist bogy,” I wrote, “the greater part of Western Europe, 
with its Socialist or Socialist-dominated Governments, could hardly 
hope to persuade the American taxpayer that it is his moral duty or 
his interest to do anything for a lot of people who spend all their time 
running down the American capitalist system.” If now Stalin not only 
chooses to adopt an ostensibly friendly attitude towards America, but 
to back up his declaration, of peaceful intentions by a number of spec- 
tacular actions, there is little doubt that many American Congressmen 
would respond to such Russian overtures and would press for the 
reduction of armaments expenditure, indeed even the cutting of 
Marshall aid appropriations. It is to anticipate such developments that 
Mr. Dean Acheson felt constrained to tell the Senate that the rearma- 
ment programme must go on, even if the Berlin blockade is lifted. 
From a purely British point of view—or perhaps from that of the whole 
of Western Europe—it is not at all certain that a genuine relief in 
American-Soviet tension would be welcome or advantageous. 

But before proceeding to discuss certain Western reactions to Soviet 
foreign policy, or that policy itself, yet one more aspect of the whole 
Berlin affair needs stressing which has once again proved Stalin’s well- 
known, capacity of switching his activities at will from one end of the 
globe to another. While the attention of the Western Allies was 
focused on Berlin, he managed to promote—and almost complete—the 
conquest of China by the Communists and to establish himself in such 
a powerful position in the Far East that it is hard to see how he can be 
dislodged again. The whole of Asia is involved in this struggle, and the 
success of Communism there has been so spectacular that Moscow may 
find it well worth while to trim its activities in Central and Western 
Europe for the time being. 

Albeit the cold war—which is now entering a new phase—is an 
attempt to settle the whole complex problem of relations between the 
Soviet and the non-Soviet world. But Germany is the immediate issue, 
and the nature of a German settlement is as important to Russia as it 
is to France or the rest of the Western Allies. The Four-Power occupa- 
tion of Germany in general, and of Berlin in particular, was from its 
inception not only an immensely difficult undertaking but one doomed 
to failure. Moreover, all occupations tend to become inefficient and 
corrupt. The Allied military chiefs in Germany are recognised as men 
of courage, ability and integrity, and the same may be true of some of 
their civilian advisers. But it stands to reason that the life of an 
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occupant is highly demoralising and, further, it is a truism to say that 
no country is so rich in first-rate administrative talent that in addition 
to its own requirements it can also provide a capable administration for 
some other country. All eye-witnesses agree that the Russian occu-' 
pants, who rule Germany with their well-known terrorist methods, are 
hated but respected. The Western occupants, who have so often 
revealed themselves soft and confused, are neither respected nor 
feared—but are certainly hated, as all occupants must be. Such 
shrewd observers as the German correspondents of the New York Times 
and the New York Herald Tribune, whom nobody can suspect of pro- 
Communist sympathies, have on more than one occasion lately pub- 
., ished most alarming reports of a strong recrudescence of Nazism in the . 
Western Zones. They have also reported that recently the German 
Press has dared to engage in violent personal attacks on some of the 
leading-men in the Allied military and civilian administration. Can 
anybody imagine similar happenings in the Soviet Zone? Or strikes ? 
Or speeches of the nature in. which “ democrats’ like Adenauer or 
Schumacher have been indulging? The Western Allies have been 
incapable or unwilling to rule Germany with the proverbial rod of 
iron, but they have not succeeded in “ teaching the Germans democ- 
racy ” either. 

Even if there had been no conflict with the Russians there is no 
indication, at all that the Americans, the British and the French see 
eye to eye as to Germany’s political, economic or even military future. 
It is impossible simultaneously to pursue a policy which aims at 
economic reconstruction and the preservation of economic weakness. 
It is likewise impossible to try and build up Germany as a bulwark 
against Russia and at the same time prevent her from developing her 
own, military strength. This has been tried before and has proved to 
be a dismal failure. Again, if Germany is helped by the Western Allies 
to develop her industry and commerce, then these Allies cannot pretend 
to be painfully surprised if they meet with German competition. 
On, the issues of security and of reparations alike there is almost as deep 
a cleavage between the three Western Powers as there was after the 
first world war. Only these days the balance of power is wholly dif- 
ferent and so are the forms of diplomatic intercourse. 

It is not difficult to guess what the Western Powers will be fighting 
against at the conference now sitting in Paris. But what will they be 
fighting for? The lamentable truth is that the Western democracies 
have no definite foreign policy, hardly ever take the initiative, but 
merely drift from accomplished fact to accomplished fact in a state of 
confusion and contradiction. After all, even the Marshall plan and the 
Atlantic Pact were evolved in response to conditions created not by 
the Western Powers but by the Soviets, and now the blockade of 
Berlin has been lifted at a moment chosen not by Washington but by 
Moscow. 

Stalin at least has the advantage that he knows what he wants, and 
is always ready not with one but with several alternate schemes to 
achieve his objectives. A two-volume publication entitled The Foreign 
Policy of Soviet Russta,* by Mr. Max Beloff, has been issued by Chatham 
House, which the reader might expect to provide an exhaustive answer 
ta the questions so many people are asking about the nature, the 

* Max Belofi, The Foreign Polscy of Soviet Russta, vol I, 1929-36. Issued under the 


auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford. 
University Press, London, 1947. 15s.) Vol. II, 1936-41 (London, 1949, 218.). 
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purpose and the methods of Bolshevik diplomacy. Alas, it does nothing 
of the sort. For no discoverable reason, the narrative begins with 
1929, even though the author’s opening sentence states that “ The 
autumn, of 1929 saw no great turning point in the fortunes of Soviet 
Russia.” Yet the first decade of Soviet foreign policy is immensely 
important, and if the Chatham House specialists felt justified in dis- 
pensing—only temporarily, Lord Astor’s preface says—with the earliest 
phases of Moscow’s relations with the rest of the world, surely a good 
starting point would have been the Genoa conference of 1922, which 
was the first'international gathering attended by Soviet representatives. 
It was during this conference that the Bolsheviks and the Germans 
signed a treaty of their own at Rapallo—an event which has had the 
most far-reaching consequences on the whole course of European his- 
tory and which deserves profound pondering even now. By omitting 
the first decade of Soviet foreign policy, which includes some of the 
most important landmarks in the history of Russia’s relations both with 
the West and the East, Mr. Beloff starts his work out of focus and con- 
tinues in the same strain. The second volume, just published, carries 
the narrative to June 22nd, 1941, when Hitler launched his war on 
Russia, and it also has a concluding chapter captioned “ The Principles 
of Soviet Foreign Policy.” But neither this chapter nor the work as a 
whole sheds much light on the subject. A study of Soviet foreign, policy 
—especially one issued by Chatham House—presupposes perspective 
and background. Presumably it should also contain analysis and 
interpretation. But, chief of all, it should be so constructed as to give 
the reader a clear idea of what it is all about. Unfortunately Mr. 
Beloff’s book possesses none of these qualities. It is neither history nor 
journalism nor yet a complete chronological account, but précis-writing 
at its flattest and dreariest which reflects no great credit either on the 
author or on the learned institution which sponsored his work. 

The early days of Bolshevik diplomacy, at first glance, seem rather 
remote nowadays. Yet it is quite astonishing to what extent some of 
the old catch-phrases or particular situations come back to one’s mind 
when observing the present state of relations between Moscow and the 
non-Soviet world. The famous slogan “ Not to conclude peace and not 
to continue the war ” is just as applicable to the cold war we are living 
as it was to the days that preceded Brest-Litovsk. The whole record of 
German-Soviet collaboration—undet the Kaiser, under the “ demo- 
cratic ” Weimar Republic, and finally under Hitler—is worth recalling, 
because there is every reason to believe that the Germans and the 
Russians will get together again in the not too distant future. It is no 
coincidence that the word “ Rapallo ” has cropped up several times 
lately in connection with the ending of the blockade and the form 
Russo-German relations may take in consequence. To be sure, condi- 
tions in the world have changed a great deal since 1922 and the balance 
of power has undergone a real revolution. Nevertheless the funda- 
mental fact that Russia and Germany can derive certain advantages 
from intimate military and economic collaboration, which a “ deal ” 
with the Western democracies cannot offer either of these countries, 
remains as powerful a consideration as it ever was. So does the geo- 
graphical position of Poland, invariably the victim of any Russo- 
German rapprochement, just as it is an inevitable battlefield in agy 
Russo-German armed conflict. “ Was wollen Sie: wir konnten nicht 
warten,” the German diplomat Von Maltzan said in explaining later 
the Rapallo transaction to a visitor from the West. So might also 
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argue one of these days a Herr von Nadolny or a Herr Adenauer, 
when, having obtained every possible concession and the fullest, aid 
from the West, Germany deems it more advantageous to complete 
her political and economic reconstruction in collaboration with the 
Russians. 

Despite all its twists, Soviet policy presents a record of striking 
continuity. It was not evolved in a vacuum, and its nature is not par- 
ticularly difficult to determine if one goes back to the roots. From the 
inception of the Soviet régime in November 1917 the Bolsheviks have 
been concerned with the primary problem of keeping themselves in 
power, and have felt constantly threatened both by strong domestic 
and foreign opposition. Hence terrorism has been the most vital 
instrument of government at home, while a special technique of 
diplomacy has had to be developed to diminish or altogether destroy 
the dangers anticipated from abroad. No government can contract 
out of history, geography and economics—not even a Bolshevik one, 
despite more than thirty years of allegedly “ triumphant” revolu- 
tionary achievement. Thus, as a means of self-preservation and also 
for the purpose of consolidating and expanding his realm, Stalin has 
been constrained—whether he originally intended to do so or not—to 
pursue a traditional Russian foreign policy, following and latterly even 
transcending the pattern set by his Tsarist predecessors. But, side by 
side with these unavoidable national considerations, Soviet foreign 
policy has also been largely determined by a specific “ ideological ” 
Bolshevik objective, namely, the promotion of world revolution. At 
times revolutionary interests have prevailed over the national ones, at 
times it has been the other way round, and at times they have blended. 
Under Stalin’s direction Russian imperialism and the organisation of 
Bolshevik-Marxist conspiracies on an international scale go well in 
hand, while the setbacks, rebuffs and miscalculations—which are as 
unavoidable in his case as in that of any other ruler—do not unduly 
disturb him. There is no one to whom he is accountable and the time 
factor seems of little importance. Despite his complete miscalculation 
over the second world war and the untold sacrifices this cost the 
Russian, people, the Soviet Union has emerged from the ordeal with 
unprecedented strength. What thirty years of Bolshevik propaganda 
had utterly failed to achieve has now been brought about by the Red 
Army in Europe and by the triumph of the Communist army in China. 
Moreover, the absence of solidarity among the Western democracies 
continues to present him—as it always has done throughout these three 
decades—with opportunities which he knows how to exploit with 
astonishing success. Being profoundly suspicious of all foreign coun- 
tries alike, the Soviets know how to pursue the double objective of not 
only safeguarding themselves against potential attack by means of an 
ever-shifting diplomacy, but also by that of getting the other nations 
as heavily involved among themselves as possible. This policy, while 
diminishing the dangers Moscow fears so much, also increases the 
chances of world revolution—either as the ultimate result of war or of 
the American economic crisis which the Soviets consider is inevitable. 
With complete cynicism but with consummate adroitness, Stalin has 

known how to make use, in turn, of. German revisionism, of democratic 
wishful thinking, of Left-Wing illusionism, and Right-Wing purblind 
greed. Since the end of hostilities he has exploited to the utmost 
democratic confusion and lack of policy. 

Soviet methods change frequently, and the men applying them come 
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and go without any discoverable réason. But there is no reason to 
believe that the fundamental princi es of Soviet foreign policy, 
succinctly summed up by Dimitrov in é days when he was secretary 
of the Communist International, have ukidergage any change whatso- 
ever. This is what he said : 


We are sometimes accused pf departing from our Communist prin- 
ciples. What stupidity, what blindness! We should not be Marxist and 
Leninist revolutionaries, not disciples of Marx, Engels and Stalin, if 
we were not capable of completely altering our tactics and our mode of 
action as circumstances may dictate. But all the deviations and all 
the ins and outs of our tactics are directed to a single end—the world 
revolution. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


BELGRADE REVISITED. 


N dark blue uniform, looking resplendent with gold braid epaulettes 
[= square shoulders, Marshal Josip Broz-Tito marches jauntily, 

defiantly, almost with a smile, across the long platform towards the 
rostrum below, to address 1,600 National Front Congress delegates and 
privileged guests in Topcider Park Hall, in a beautiful suburb of 
Belgrade. The cheers in the flawlessly decorated white-painted building 
where Tito’s fiercest rival, General Draza Michailovic, was tried three 
years ago and sentenced to be shot for collaboration with the enemy, 
are deafening. The applause resounds again and again through the 
modern windows across the neatly cut lawn, where a fountain is playing 
to overcoated delegates and their friends, and shy young pansies form 
a straight border. 

Why “ marches defiantly ” ? For here is being played drama worthy 
of Euripides, and the star is the unknown Roman Catholic farmer’s son 
born in a one-street village in Croatia, who has occupied the world’s top 
headlines for six years; the Russians’ prisoner-of-war, the Austrian 
staff sergeant, who for four years personally organised on the Allied 
side, and led, the fighters of a nation now totalling sixteen million souls. 
The man,, moreover, who, laughing at unbelievable shortages of arms, 
food, munitions, clothes, triumphed over the Germans ; who was, for 
years, known only by a dozen capricious aliases. And now, to the 
astonishment of most Yugoslavs, irrespective of rank and party belief, 
Tito is being assailed with daily rising violence by the all-powerful at 
whose feet he sat learning, for nearly thirty years, to act as a loyal, 
devoted, ruthless Communist chieftain. He wears only one of his 
seventeen, decoration ribbons, the highest Yugoslav distinction, flashes 
one ring on the third finger of the left hand, shows perfect white cuffs, 
holds the chiselled forehead high, confidently. Behind him sit the three 
Communist leaders Stalin singled out for particular harshness in the 
Cominform correspondence in May 1948, as well as other notables in 
the loudly attacked National Front. 

The National Front is, to the supreme teachers, bad Marxism, for it 
contains, according to Stalin and Molotov, kulaks, rich intellectuals, 
bourgeois elements. Judging by their faces and clothes, the delegates do 
notall lookfactory workers. But shirts without collars, ties, are plentiful. 
The platform is decorated with white silk, with enormous Republican 
flags, the Yugoslav federal flag, one modest hammer and sickle, a bust 
meant to represent Tito. The windows are covered with crimson plush 
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tapestries, and on them in gold letters of substantial size are extracts 
from Tito’s speeches. 

For nearly four minutes the delegates have chanted, “ Hero, Tito ; 
hero, Tito,” while the Marshal signals good-humouredly for silence, so 
that he can begin to read the 135-minute speech. But intelligent women 
in Macedonian costumes, well-to-do intellectuals from the rich Voivodina 
border with Rumania, Serb peasants in fancy lace blouses and high 
boots from the Bulgarian frontier, Moslems from Montenegro or Bosnia, 
tie-less Croats, powerful, handsome Partisan fighters without lipstick 
or make-up, in old-look skirts—ignore the call. Tito turns back to the 
platform, his grey-blue, deep-sunk eyes saying, “ What can I do against 
this vociferous attack ? ” Part of the four minutes he has been taking 
a hand in the applause. As soon as delegates see that he had joined in 
they respond with a tremendous burst of fresh enthusiasm. The 
quickening chanting has changed to “ Tito is ours, we are Tito’s,” inf 
slow tempo, generals in Savile Row cut uniforms keeping time with 
the open-eyed peasants to whom this is history, a day to be described 
for years to come. For in the’ photographs exhibited in all shops, 
offices, hotels, most homes, Tito looks serious, not a grandfather aged 57. 
The hair is-greying, but remains luxuriously wavy above a face slimmer 
than I thought it in 1948. At this National Front Congress hundreds 
see Tito near, maybe for the first time, watch him unbending, joking, 
clearly, in the cruel glare of newsreel arc lamps, before the cameramen’s 
endless flashbulbs. Now and then he turns from the typescript and 
microphones to address a few asides to the front rows, generally about 
the decadent Western Press, “ its wicked lies and inventions,” or the 
“ vile slanders ” by the radio and Press of the “‘ critics ” in the “ People’s 
Democracies,” the Eastern satellite set. Loud cheering stops the speech 
frequently. Tito takes what looks like apple juice from a series of four 
tumblers, and often joins in the applause, as it were “in the third 
person.” 

Yugoslavia is “ not loved ” by East or West. Yugoslavia cannot do 
anything, he says, about that. The East has broken contracts, solemnly 
signed cultural agreements. Hungary has forgotten reparation pay- 
ments. Bulgaria is behaving outrageously in frontier affairs. Rumania 
is “ striving to poison the minds ”’ of Yugoslav students and appren- 
tices. The Moscow radio is Goebbels-esque. Very well, he answers, 
Yugoslavia will trade with the West, would be foolish not to do so. 
Over the quoted examples of radio and Press warfare (copies of Pravda 
and Isvestsa are once again on sale, openly, at the principal bookstalls 
of Belgrade) the delegates laugh with long derision. The men and 
women for whom Tito will always remain the Partisan leader and toiler 
for victory and liberation grow taut, angry, suddenly, as they reflect 
on the intangible happening: descent on an Allied country that lost 
1,700,000 men, women, children, babies, lost 700,000 homes, lost almost 
every lorry, car, boat, factory, lost by killing or theft the majority of 
cattle and horses. A nightmare lash by fellow-Communists. But, says 
Tito quietly, then vehemently, Yugoslavia will not surrender her 
Socialist principles. The five-year plan Stalin derided as grotesquely 
ambitious is going on well. Of course, there have been mistakes, some, 
Tito admits with this adjective, incredible. The country will rectify 
them. Former allies send to Yugoslavia spies and saboteurs. (Trials 
are proceeding of Bulgarians and Hungarians at this moment.) Very 
well, retorts Tito. “ We need them for work on railways and roads.” 
The audience roars approval, cries, “ Hero, Tito; hero, Tito.” 
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The audience carefully studies the faces of Tito’s three principal 
colleagues, close friends since 1936 or 1937, when, following instructions 
from the Comintern and Stalin, he relentlessly purged the Communist 
Party leadership in Yugoslavia, made his own choice. The first is the 
soft-spoken, intellectual Slovene school-teacher, who defied and beat 
Nazis, Fascists, local Quislings, with truly astounding skill, Eduard 
Kardelj, a vice-Premier, the Foreign Minister, aged 40. He is in build 
the smallest of the hierarchy, in intelligence and candour the best by 
far. The second is another vice-Premier, the dark-haired, tall, forbidding 
and hyper-efficient Minister of the Interior, General Alexander 
Rankovic, ex-journeyman tailor, who has unquestionably saved the 
régime several times from outside attempts at revolution. The third is 
the Montenegrin journalist, philosopher, dialectician Milovan Djilas, 
wholly inaccessible to foreign diplomatists and writers (like the rest 
since 1946). Djilas, 38 or 39, tall, with curly hair, once told me the 
British were disliked in Yugoslavia only next to the Nazis—over 
luncheon in the presence of Yugoslav notables and his charming, 
attractive wife, a graduate of comparative Slav philology. Rankovic 
is the sole member of the hierarchy I have not met. 

Will the trio speak? They are, of course, all Politbureau notables. 
The gathering sees at the second session that Djilas is busy writing. 
Was he not attacked by Stalin in 1945 for an alleged reference, at a 
meeting of the Central Committee of the Party, to Russian army 
officers not being as well behaved as the British? And was this not 
discussed by Tito and Stalin in Moscow in 1945? Djilas is the only 
member of the “ inner ” platform this day to mix with delegates on the 
lawn. We spend a few minutes together and his colleagues disperse 
while we exchange a few phrases of bright banter. Djilas eyes the 
distant park with its display of luxurious motor car track abortions 
that turns London’s Grosvenor Square advertisement into a shy 
pawnshop. “ We have nothing to be afraid of, nothing at all . . . why 
should we? ” We read glances as he speaks. 

General Vlado Velebit, Tito’s first unofficial ambassador to London 
in 1944, “ When I was lectured by Mr. Churchill for ten out of the twelve 
minutes I was with him, about the dreadful Communists in Britain,” 
ruminates sadly, alone. He was accused, while acting as first deputy 
Foreign Minister, at a conference between Molotov and Kardelj and 
Djilas, of being a “ British spy.” Now he is head of Yugoslavia’s 
modest tourism, in a modest office on a third floor. Loud, prolonged 
applause in the hall makes me turn back. The intense, good-mannered 
Dr. Ales Bebler, is on his feet. Velebit’s successor, a Slovene honours 
graduate of the Sorbonne, has made his reputation as Yugoslavia’s 
envoy at international gatherings, where his fluent English, smooth 
Russian and German provide surprises for noted polyglots. A red of 
reds, Bebler was twice wounded in the civil war in Spain, has often 
starved in Paris and other European parks, loves books on art, looks 
his age, 40. Bebler has a long journey ahead, and is helped by his 
barrister-turned-actress wife, a beautiful brunette who fought with the 
Partisans and now delights Belgrade audiences in Sheridan costume 
pieces. The gathering warms to Bebler, wiliest expert on Yugoslavia’s 
claims of territory in Slovene Carinthia, a proud father. 

Away from the hall and the delegates I ponder. Stalin says Tito is 
wrong because he has abjured the class struggle, class war, treats the 
others in the National Front kindly. But what should Tito have done ? 
When the bitter war of liberation ended, ought he to have told rich 
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peasants, intelligentsia, bourgeois intellectuals, “ You gentlemen were 
useful to me during the struggle, you helped enormously when I needed 
you, when neither West nor East succoured us till the concluding months 
of 1943 and 1944. But now the war is over, you must be eliminated and 
I say, ‘ Thank you and good-bye.’”’ Tito has not so chosen. Tito’s 
second crime is alleged to be bad, ambitious, excessive, planning in the 
five-year scheme. Soviet Russia arranged an integrated economy for 
all the “ People’s Democracies,” with the possibility of war within a 
predictable period in the mind. Russia wished Yugoslavia to carry out 
her tasks as an agricultural State, as a provider of (endless) raw materials 
for the more advanced neighbours’ industries. But the Yugoslav 
leaders, apart from two with doubtful Communist records, who are now 
guests of the State on charges of chauvinism, anti-Tito activities during 
and since the war, decided otherwise. The leaders saw the Yugoslav 
terrain barer than sane man, could picture this beautiful, rich soil. They 
chose to attack the old poverty, raise the level by industrialisation, and 
spread wealth among the pathetic, dour, charming millions. 

Away from the hall, the delegates crowded the Majestic Hotel (where 
a meat course costs from Ios. to 18s., pudding 4s., and three apples 
3s. to 4s., but service in the spotless suites suggests that Obren Selakovic 
, has little to learn from Claridges) and the packed cafés. What do the 
world’s diplomatists want most to learn? Has there been any cor- 
respondence since May 1948 between the Moscow and Belgrade Polit- 
bureaus? The answer is, No. Is Soviet Russia, which appointed Tito 
secretary-general of the C.P.Y. in 1947, still determined on his removal, 
resignation, and the departure of the “ clique,” Moscow’s courteous 
phrase for the men he selected in 1937 as builders of Communism, 
adolescents who daily risked their lives? The reply is, I think, No, 
provided the Yugoslavs “ admit their errors, and make amends.” But 
while the face-saving formula may be difficult to conceive with the 
ever-newly accumulated anger, it should not be ruled out. In Belgrade 
all the Eastern ambassadors and ministers have been simultaneously 
“absent,” I think demonstratively. The gesture ended a few weeks ago, 
with the sudden rush into the Foreign Office of one of the ambassadors 
who demanded the return of several hundred Greek refugees. The 
Albanians, since their Premier’s last visit to Moscow, have relaxed their 
annoyance sufficiently to express a will to—speak. Of course, to 
Western diplomatists the Tito Cabinet and the Marshal are as imacces- 
sible as ever, but, surprisingly, more English is to be heard at the 
Majestic and Moscow hotels. (The latter provides a sad commentary 
on technical shortages which Ericssohns of Stockholm should correct : 
all telephone conversations outside a very few favoured rooms are 
arranged and carried on at the reception counter under the friendly 
eye of the film-star-like head-porter, Vladimir Tomasic. Handsome 
Tomasic smiles on.) Yugoslav foreign policy? The instruction is, No 
statements, for the situation is so delicate that a whisper might set off 
the layers of thin snow on the heights, the threatening heights. Brave 
Yugoslavia, surveying the cruel deserts of war and the splendid 
architecture of the new Belgrade, the endless shops for books on and 
by Stalin, Lenin, Shakespeare, Tito, stands before the crazy world 
anvil. The people wonder, work, and wonder. 

Buildings race upwards, one block of apartment flats was finished in 
five instead of eleven months near the main street. Beautiful un- 
powdered students of medicine, diplomacy, law, architecture, provide 
a commentary on life under Tito in a State surrounded by unfriendly 
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Communist Republics. They give leisure hours, regularly, to build Tito 
homes, Tito crèches, Tito parks, Tito roads, Tito railways, for “ Tito is 
ours, and we are Tito’s.” The singing is fervent, the defiance of East 
and West alike not to be misunderstood by the Communist purists or 
the West. 

GEORGE BILAINKIN. 


THE NEW CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


Communist régime has achieved a remarkable degree of 
sovietisation of the country in the fifteen months of its existence. 
The Press and schools were gletchgeschaltet ; the army and the 
civil service purged ; juries abolished and labour camps established. 
But none of these far-reaching and ideologically explicable measures 
is for the self-appointed heirs of Masaryk and Beneš so typical as the 
decision, taken Jast autumn, to rename the town of Zlin Gottwaldov. 
Zlin, lying almost in the centre of Moravia, is the domicile of the famous 
shoe industry. The Bata works, founded in the last days of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, and since 1945 nationalised, is the biggest in 
Europe and the second in the world. Before the war its average output 
per week was about a million pairs. The fact that Zlin owes private 
enterprise everything but its existence did not seem to matter when 
it got the President’s name. It is difficult to characterise a nation, but 
it may be said that the Czechs are sober and realistic : the more shocked 
were they when the renaming of Zlin was announced. Even under the 
Germans Czech towns and villages were not required to take new 
patrons ; and although there were as many Htilerpldize and Goring- 
styassen as there are Lenin Squares and Stalin Streets to-day, the name 
of the Protector Frank did not embellish any Czech town. To the 
change of Zlin most people reacted as the Britons would if a town in 
this country were renamed Attleeville or Pollittgrad. They did not 
know whether they should laugh or cry. The only thing they knew was 
that they could not protest. 

The occasion for this decision was the fifty-second birthday of 
Klement Gottwald, the first Communist president. The fifty-second 
birthday is seldom a milestone in anybody’s life ; it is not in Gottwald’s 
life either. But the zealous Communist propagandists miss no oppor- 
tunity of showing who are the masters and of making their bosses as 
popular as possible. Gottwald certainly needs some publicity. To the 
mass of the Czechoslovak people he is still relatively unknown, though 
he has been chairman of the Communist, Party for the last twenty 
years. State publishing houses issue, therefore, thousands of volumes 
describing his career.from a joiner’s workshop in Vienna to the exclu- 
siveness of the Comintern. His great predecessors, Masaryk and Beneš, 
were philosophers and sociologists of great repute, and the insufficient 
education of the new president is felt as a defect, clumsily camouflaged 
by publishing extracts from his speeches under ostentatious titles such 
as “ Klement Gottwald and Our History.” 

Gottwald is not, however, a man of theory. When in February 1948 
he created the instrument of the Communist putsch, the Central Action 
Committee, which has been guiding the public life in Czechoslovakia 
ever since, he did not forget to fill the key post of Secretary-General by 
one of his men. It is Dr. Alexei Cepicka, Minister of Justice and since 
last spring Gottwald’s son-in-law. The C.A.C. is supposed to be the 
highest institution in the country, controlling even political parties. 
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Cepicka maintains that it is superior also to the Communist, Party and 
tries to get an influence over the party organisation, much to the 
annoyance of its Secretary-General, Rudolf Slansky. Gottwald does 
not support Cepicka openly but Cepicka would surely not dare to 
continue this policy against his will. The Czechoslovak Communists 
have to watch their bosses fighting desperately for power in the party. 
Slansky is rather a back-room boy. Clever, intelligent, good organiser 
and quick at repartee, he commands small audiences better than mass 
meetings. His speeches are dull. His threats sound more convincing 
than his promises, and people regard him generally as the most militant 
of all Communist leaders. They do not realise that they are victims of 
an official propaganda trying to present Gottwald as a family man who 
enjoys his pipe after meals and spends his evenings with a small grand- 
daughter. 

The Prime Minister, Zapotocky, had also passed for a jovial man until 
he started asking the workers for a higher output and threatening the 
others by a further curbing of their liberty and property. After the war 
he became virtually permanent chairman of the Czechoslovak T.U.C., 
which he changed into a Communist organisation even before the 
putsch. Though he had promised not to press for any further nationali- 
sation, in February 1948 he expropriated all commercial and industrial 
establishments employing more than fifty people. ‘Lately, he published 
a novel, New Heroes Will Arise, which was duly praised and acclaimed 
by the obliging critics. If there is a man-of-letters among the Ministers 
it would be the Foreign Minister, Dr. Vlado Clementis, who in his 
younger days belonged to a Slovak literary circle and published two 
or three volumes of poems. Later he wrote on various sociological and 
historical questions and in London during the war he published a 
pamphlet on panslavism. To the man in the street he is not a known 
figure. 

The new Communist hierarchy of Czechoslovakia lives in an im- 
penetrable seclusion. Only from time to time do people learn something 
about the private life of their rulers, but these bits of news do not look 
reliable however vivid they may be. Nevertheless it seems that not all 
of the new masters have escaped the fate of parvenus ; for last year 
one of the Communist ideologists, Jaroslav Kollmann, tried to criticise 
their conduct openly but was, of course, rebuked. 

Nothing could do more harm than a mere assumption that the Com- 
munist leaders live in luxury. The standard of living has been falling 
since autumn 1947, and in some periods it was as low as in the last 
years of the German occupation. All food is rationed, even bread, 
potatoes, flour, fruit or vegetables, and with the exception of bread and 
potatoes, all rations are inadequate. It is true that you can buy 
everything off the ration in special State shops, but you must be 
prepared to pay prices from three to ten times higher. Only a high 
official or a “ stakhanovist ”’ worker earns so much per week that he 
can afford to buy, for example, a pound of tea, which costs 
almost £5. 

According to the official statistics the average earnings per week in 
Czechoslovak industries were 89s. 6d. last autumn. The lowest wages 
were paid in textiles, the highest in mining. In the last six months of 
1948 wages rose from 316:5 to 317-7 (March 1939=100), but prices rose 
even more and at the beginning of this year the cost of living went up 
again. It seems that the rise of wages was a result of longer hours, for 
only in the last quarter of 1948 were the average working hours in 
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industries extended from 46 hours 42 minutes to 48 hours 52 minutes. 
The shortest hours were in the mining.industry (45), the longest in the 
power stations (55 hours 30 minutes). 

Pegged wages, longer hours and rising prices, this is the picture of the 
social conditions in Czechoslovakia. It should be added that the workers 
have also lost their five-day week, which was found uneconomical and 
done away without any protests. The six-day week'allows a better use 
of machines, brings the targets of the five-year plan nearer and, last 
but not least, offers one more opportunity of working overtime. The 
alpha and omega is to produce more: it is proclaimed by the radio, 
written in the newspapers, chalked on the factory boards. All means of 
propaganda are used to this end : ministerial speeches, quotations from 
Lenin and Stalin, medals and honorary titles of ‘‘ Hero of Labour,” 
poems, films, posters. Work, comrades, work hard, harder, work for a 
glorious socialist future! Young, strong and fit workers often get large 
bonuses for a high output. which others can hardly achieve. So the 
older reproach the younger for depriving them of an adequate remunera- 
tion. In vain the newspapers claim that the higher output should be 
reached by better methods and not by a greater physical effort. The 
experience shows that muscles and not brains have brought the 
sporadic labour records about. Most “ stakhanovist ” achievements are 
received by the man in the street with scepticism. There were instances 
when a gang achieved a remarkably high output in a mine because it 
had secretly removed all the usual obstacles to its work. In another 
case two shifts were busy preparing the stratum of coal for the record- 
breaking third shift. A large volume of manufactured goods is often 
reached at the cost of quality. From time to time even the organ of the 
Communist Party, Rude Pravo, criticises the frequent defects of 
goods. 

Unlike the democratic countries, the pattern of every walk of life is 
given not by examples to follow but by orders to obey. In the industries 
or in agriculture there are clear-cut, water-tight targets to be fulfilled. 
In science, arts or journalism the goal i is much less distinct and concrete. 
It is to follow the path of socialism, to stimulate the hope and fight the . 
doubt as to the right course, to make all people believe in the far-away 
but the more beautiful Communist future. This task is more important 
than a mere increasing of production and explains why intellectual 
workers can still think themselves superior to manual workers although 
they live in a working-class State. But their position is also more 
dangerous. They have to forecast, for themselves at least, the future 
party line before they start working. They are never sure whether the 
diagram they are going to draw, the play they are going to write, the’ 
lesson they are going to teach, will not be regarded as a proof of their 
bourgeois outlook, unrealistic ‘interpretation of the socialising society, 
or of unpatriotic cosmopolitanism, 

This uncertainty, often masked by a strident radicalism, helps to 
explain many harsh decisions, especially in the cultural field. People 
attend concerts of artistes from the West in demonstratively large 
numbers, while audiences of various Slav, that is, Communist, orchestras 
and choirs have to be laboriously gathered from among factory workers. 
Consequently, the visits of those from the West are curtailed. Cinemas 
showing Czechoslovak and Soviet films are half empty. Therefore the 
import of British, American and French films is cut to the minimum. 
They run in about fifteen or twenty of Prague’s eighty cinemas. The 
large request for non-Communist books leads to their withdrawal from 
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booksellers and libraries. It is enough, claimed a reader of the T.U.C. 
paper Prace, if the central public library of Prague displays only one 
copy of Strachey’s Death of General Gordon; and the theatrical 
employees try to find a safeguard against possible accusations of 
bourgeois and cosmopolitan tendencies by deciding that only 25 per 
cent. of newly presented plays can be those from Western Europe. 
_Despite all this caution mistakes happen, even with Russian authors, 
and public penitence is needed. Last winter a Communist theatre 
cancelled the presentation of three one-act plays by Chekhov because 
the Communist officials of the theatre had discovered during the general 
rehearsal that “ Chekhov was interpreted as a dramatist creating 
excellent comic situations. The performance would confuse the simple 
spectator and would not teach him to see the bourgeoisie from the class 
point of view.” 

Similar examples of self-criticism are the only interesting features in 
the Press: normally the papers are dull unless you want to see how far 
the distortion of news and half-truths can go. But after all, their aim 
is no more to inform but to “ educate,” and knowledge is far less 
important than zeal and the correct outlook. The standard of journal- 
ism is best illustrated by the fact that the T.U.C. daily, Prace, published 
the same article on two successive days. It was bad luck but it could 
hardly happen anywhere else. 

The lack of news in the Press and radio leads people to listen to 
Czechoslovak broadcasts from London, New York or Paris. The 
shortage of good books caused by the State publishing monopoly is 
relieved by an increasing lending and borrowing of them among friends. 
The subordination of culture and entertainment drives people out of 
theatres and cinemas into private where they meet in small parties, 
just as during the war, and the Communist influence of school is checked 
to some extent by a deeper and closer family life. The atmosphere is 
tense. Even the Communists confess it by speaking of a “ sharpened 
class struggle ’’ which is caused by “ the pushing back of the capitalist 
elements.” This “ pushing back ” means in plain English that people 
are being deprived of their property and of their means of living. It is 
impossible in this article to deal fully with this important and typical 
aspect of Communist policy. But it should be remembered that former 
owners of nationalised properties get no compensation; that small 
shopkeepers have to pay higher taxes and get fewer goods than huge 
co-operatives and State shops; that people in non-productive or un- 
necessary jobs such as free professions and trades do not get clothing 
books ; and that peasants who have more than thirty-seven acres are 

“publicly denounced as “ the remnants of capitalism in the village ” and 
whose turn is coming. 

Everybody’s turn will come one day. What to do in the meantime ? 
Most people after the experience with the Germans try to pass as either 
reliable or unimportant. They conceal their convictions. Everybody 
knows “The Good Soldier Schweik ” whose simplemindedness was an 
excuse for disobedience. But the difference between their actions and 
their hopes is demoralising, and the improvement of the people’s 
morale will be the most important and most difficult task if things in 
Czechoslovakia change one day. Those who realise this danger look for 
new values which could save the nation and minimise the effects of the 
Communist régime. They also review events prior to the Communist 
putsch and find that not everything was gold that shone. They see that 
if there is any return from the Communist oppression it cannot be to 
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the post-war conditions but to the pre-Munich situation, as far as 
possible. It is a simple but sensible and responsible programme. It is a 
programme of doing away with all remnants of the Nazi and Communist 
tyranny and of building a new, decent, tolerant, prosperous community 
in the heart of Europe. 

A CZECHOSLOVAK CORRESPONDENT. 


A FOOTNOTE TO SWITZERLAND. 


IVIC rights and liberties of the Swiss citizen have been so 

meticulously safeguarded by cantonal and federal constitutions 

that minority questions, in this land of minorities, rarely emerge. 
Their protection is one of the pillars of the Confederation and the 
greatest care is taken that it never merges into privilege. Yet recent 
events in the canton of Berne have shown that even in so delicately 
balanced an organisation there can be gaps. It was with some surprise 
that the rest of Switzerland learnt that the Bernese Jura, the French- 
speaking part of the canton of Berne, was in a state of unrest, that 
representations were being made, and that there was even a group 
which was talking about secession and the creation of a separate 
Jura canton. In a sense it was a purely domestic matter, but its 
importance to the internal peace of the Confederation was at once 
recognised, 

The canton of Berne comprises three provinces. The first is the 
familiar Oberland. The second is formed of the plains and valleys 
of the Mittelland, in which the city of Berne is situated. These two 
are almost entirely German (i.e. Alemannic) in speech. The third is 
the Seeland, stretching from the town and lake of Bienne to the blue- 
violet ridge of the Jura chain, a land of dark forests, deep clefts and 
high plateaux. Unlike the other two it is mainly inhabited by a 
French-speaking people with their own customs and traditions. It 
is, of course, only a small part of the whole Jura range. Its ancient 
capital is Porrentruy (in German Pruntrut), a picturesque little town 
on the banks of the river Allaine, the principal feature of which is 
a medieval castle, now devoted to secular uses, but once the seat of 
the Prince Bishops of Bâle. 

These prelates had ruled the Jura bishopric for some 800 years be- 
fore the territory was overrun by the armies of the French revolutionand 
occupied for nearly twenty-five years. During that time it was drained 
of its youth for the battlefields of Europe, impoverished, pillaged and 
shamefully misgoverned. When in 1815 Napoleon’s armies finally 
collapsed, it was liberated by the Bernese, and became a part of ‘the 
. canton of Berne under an Act of Union in the same year. This Act 
nominally provides safeguards for ancient rights and privileges claimed 
to have been enjoyed by the Jurassian population under the régime 
of the Prince Bishops. The Jurassians have never been quite satisfied 
with the manner in which the Bernese have interpreted the Act, 
and suffer under the sense of being subjected to an excess of 
centralisation. An amendment to the Bernese cantonal constitution 
in 1893 had abolished many of these rights and privileges, notably 
those relating to justice, taxation, public assistance and the right of 
settlement. The Jurassians had other memories that rankled, for 
example the manner in which the Protestant majority of Berne treated 
the Catholic minority (which in the Jura is the majority) during the 
Kulturkampf. Extremely jealous of their individuality as a people 
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they viewed with dismay the steady infiltration of German-speaking 
elements into their villages and valleys, which they had no power to 
control, and they were haunted with an underlying fear of being them- 
selves assimilated and absorbed. None the less the Bernese Jura 
has progressed greatly from the material standpoint in the last 130 
years, and to-day is a prosperous part of the canton. 

The Jura frontier, which marches with France in part along the 
valley of the Doubs, was dangerously exposed to attack in the Second 
World War, and was therefore heavily guarded for the defence of 
Swiss neutrality. Troop movements and transport wore down the 
tailways and roads of the Jura and left the local economy in a very 
bad state. When the war had ended appeals for aid in reconstruction 
and repair were received with less sympathetic response than the 
Jurassians thought to be their due. When they proposed that a 
Jurassian might be given one of the chief posts in the public works 
department of the canton of Berne they were met with the somewhat 
brusque and revealing reply that so important a post could not possibly 
be entrusted to a French-speaking Swiss. After some further 
unsatisfactory exchanges, a committee, constituted by the three most 
important local associations of the Jura, was formed to present a case 
to the cantonal authorities. It was named the ‘‘ Comité de Moutier.” 
This committee had, of course, no legal status, since the constitutional 
representatives of the Bernese Jura entitled to make representations 
to the cantonal council were its elected members, a fact of which 
the committee was quickly reminded by the cantonal chancellery. 
Only in the form of a petition was it able to prefer its claims. None 
the less it took up the matter vigorously, at the same time observing 
statesmanlike moderation. Its reception at first was not encouraging. 
Appeals based on juridical and sentimental grounds were met with a 
mass of statistics; its demand that the Jurassic people should be 
recognised in the Berne constitution was summarily rejected; and 
others of its tentative proposals, such as the setting up of a separate 
Jura legislative body for Jura affairs and the appointment of special 
Jura officials, were flatly refused. 

This was hardly surprising in the circumstances, but it caused a 
good deal of dissatisfaction both with Berne and the Jura committee. 
A rival movement for pure separatism and a new Jura canton came 
into the field. It made little headway. What the Jura people wanted 
was not separatism but a reasonable measure of local autonomy. 
They would have been content to see their identity as a people 
recognised, and their rights safeguarded, by a sort of federalism within 
the canton. This, however, would have implied a good many things 
the cantonal council was not prepared to concede. It was felt in - 
Berne that even the bare recognition of a Jura people would have 
meant a minority statute, and would have created two opposing 
half-cantons, while a sort of fédéralisme à deux within a single canton 
might well be contrary to the spirit of the Confederation. As for the 
creation of a new canton, its promoters could hardly expect the 
Confederation to compel one of its member states (of the integrity 
of which it is the guarantor) to abandon a large part of its territory. 
It is true that autonomous half-cantons already exist, but the case of 
none of them is comparable to that of the Jura. The canton of 
Unterwalden is divided into the half-cantons of Obwalden and 
Nidwalden, but the division is solely due to the configuration of the 
country ; Appenzell is divided into the Inner Rhoden (Catholic) and 
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Outer Rhoden (Protestant) on grounds of religion; and Bale is 
divided into Bale City and Bale Land (now two separate cantons) as 
the result of a clash of urban and country interests. There are 
linguistic minorities in other cantons, e.g. German-speaking minorities 
in Fribourg and the Valais, and Italian and Romansch-speaking 
minorities in the Grisons. But language is not regarded as a ground for 
separatism—if it were there would be no end to it. Parallel valleys 
in the Grisons often speak different tongues ; Vals (German-speaking) 
and Vrin (Romansch-speaking) near Hanz afford an example. Even 
the Jura has its own minorities. The German-speaking minority of 
the Laufental indicated that in the event of a settlement on the lines 
advocated by the Comité de Moutier they would claim for themselves 
the same minority rights. The Anabaptists said they would seek the 
same equality for their schools. 

There came also into the discussion a curious—almost antiquarian— 
consideration, namely the custody of the Jura archives, the papers 
and documents of the ancient bishopric of Bale. They are doubtless 
of importance to specialists in certain byways of history; to the Jura 
people their value is symbolical. Since they are mainly in Latin’ or 
German, it is unlikely that a high proportion of the Jura people would 
want to study them, even if they were made accessible. At the time 
of the Act of Union the bulk of these documents had been deposited 
for safety in Vienna. When in 1817 they were returned it was not 
unnatural that they should be consigned to the Bernese Government, 
as the successors of the French. At that time it does not seem to have 
occurred to anyone to ask for their return to Porrentruy; indeed, 
it was not until 1842 that the proposal was even mooted, but there- 
after they were alternately coveted by Porrentruy and Berne. In 
1845 they were sent back to Porrentruy. In 1898 the chief archivist 
of Berne obtained their return to that city for purposes of classi- 
fication, though nothing was done till 1916, when they were taken in 
hand by a competent historian. This work is still in progress. Public 
opinion in Berne is now on the side of their return to 
Porrentruy. 

The various claims of the Jurassians were debated during February 
and March at great length by the Berne Cantonal Council. By then, 
understanding and discussion had somewhat smoothed the path, and 
the Swiss genius for adjustment and compromise—which, after all, 
must always be the chief characteristic of cantonal government— 
had had time to resume its normal sway. A commission of 25 coun- 
cillors, of whom eleven were Jura representatives, was set up, and 
it produced in due course a unanimous report, which went a long way 
towards meeting the material demands of the Jurassians, though 
perhaps less far in its conditioned acceptance of the more political 
.and social wishes. Though it did not agree to recognition for the 
“separate existence of a Jurassic people,” it did at least accept in 
principle that the Bernese cantonal constitution should be amended 
to contain a statement that “the people of the canton ” implied 
“the people of the ancient canton of Berne and the people of the 
Jura.” Though the notion of a separate Jura chamber was rejected, 
it was agreed to recommend the creation of a permanent Jura com- 
mission. And though all the requests for equality of French and 
German were not acceptable, the recognition of French as an official 
language for certain strictly limited purposes was assured. The 
more material demands, mainly transport and economic grievances, 
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were met in a spirit which reflected the fact that Berne was not dis- 
interested in a prosperous and contented Jura. 

One question remained in suspense—the request that a French- 
speaking primary school should be established in Berne for the benefit 
of the children of Jurassic officials and residents there. It was not 
wholly a Jura question, being really the repetition of an old demand 
which had long been pressed by French-speaking officials of the 
Confederation whose duties necessitated their living in the Bernese 
capital. Federal law provides for cantonal autonomy in matters of 
education and authorises each canton to organise it according to the 
wishes of the inhabitants. A French-speaking school has been 
vigorously advocated by a society calling itself “ Les amis de l'Ecole 
française à Berne ” for years past, and the subject was very fully 
debated by the cantonal council in 1944. No doubt the members of 
the Diplomatic Corps, and the many international institutions with 
their headquarters in Berne, would welcome it. But it has always 
been rejected by the canton, lest the creation of a precedent should 
ultimately foster counter-claims, both in the canton and elsewhere, 
besides tending towards segregation. In Switzerland the official language 
is not that of the individual citizen but of the area in which he 
lives. 

Having considered and accepted the report of the committee of 
twenty-five, the cantonal council handed over the juridical and con- 
stitutional problems involved to its jurists, and the economic and 
social recommendations to the relative departments of state, with 
instructions to prepare the necessary texts and amendments, in 
good time for legislative discussion and a plebiscite in 1950. Though the 
concessions werea good deal below what the Jurassians had hoped for, the 
Comité de Moutier accepted the transaction as at least something 
gained. 

In the French-speaking cantons, where the controversy was very 
closely watched, the general reaction was one of sympathy for the 
Jurassians. To judge from their Press they found it impossible not to 
side with the Jura in its claim for special treatment. They realised 
at the same time that policy, and especially internal policy, is the art 
of the possible, and they understood without insisting too much. 
There is in fact in the Swiss Confederation a fundamental incom- 
patibility as well as a fundamental cohesion ; they saw in this dispute 
between a French-speaking minority and a German-speaking majority 
a reflection of the Federal position in which, in matters of internal 
government the German-speaking majority is always a little inclined 
to dominate the others. The whole machinery of federation is designed 
to take the strains and stresses thus (often unconsciously) set up. 
Even the separatists, who would add a twenty-third canton to the 
Confederation, received a good deal of sympathetic consideration in 
the Swiss-Romande Press, not because anybody believes for a moment 
that they would have the faintest chance of success, but because the 
bare fact of their existence may afford a slight guarantee that the 
compromise will be observed. 

H. G. DANIELS. 

Geneva, 


MARIA THERESA AND MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 


IX. Journey’s END. 


HE last two years of the life of the great Empress were full of 
trouble and anxiety. She detested the War of the Bavarian 
Succession unleashed by her temperamental son, and frowned 
on his attempt at a rapprochement with the dissolute Tsarina. Little 
comfort could be found in Mercy’s bulletins, though the faithful 
Ambassador always strove to spare his sovereign’s feelings. Any hope 
she might have entertained that motherhood would teach her daughter 
wisdom was disappointed, for the young Queen cared nothing for 
appearances. Her popularity was gone, and even respect was forfeited 
by her thoughtless ways. 

A visit to a ball at the Opera, as usual without the King, led to an 
incident. The dilapidated cab in which, to preserve her incognito, 
the Queen was driving through Paris. broke down, and she had to 
wait in a shop till another was found. More serious at a time when 
France clamoured for a Dauphin was the resumption of riding. Mercy’s 
news was that gaming was less frequent and on a more modest scale : 
Artois enjoyed less influence, Monsieur was treated with greater 
consideration. Only the Polignac possessed unlimited credit ; that 
was the chief source of anxiety. The comments of the Empress were 
brief and chilly. ‘‘ I should rejoice more than ever to see my daughter 
adopting a more regular mode of life, but I have no great expectations, 
and I am always thinking about this Polignac favourite.” In her 
letters to her daughter she was less censorious than of old, and her 
main theme was the need of a Dauphin. ‘I confess I am insatiable,” 
she wrote on April rst. “ Your dear child needs a companion and 
ought not to wait too long for one. My dear daughter, omit no 
precautions and above all moderate your riding, which is absolutely 
contrary to our wishes and to those of every good Frenchman and 
Austrian.” 

The Empress was unpleasantly surprised to learn that, while the 
Queen was laid up with measles at the Petit Trianon in April, four of 
her men friends—Baron de Besenval, Count Esterhazy, the Duc de 
Coigny, and the Duc de Guines—were permitted to spend the whole 
day in her bedroom, which they only left for meals. Though it was 
authorised and indeed suggested by her indulgent husband as a 
method of combating her chronic ennut, the privilege accorded to them 
contrasted with the exclusion of several members of her household, 
and excited a good deal of criticism. The courtiers inquired ironically 
which four ladies would be chosen to look after the King if he were ill. 
When the four gentlemen audaciously proposed to watch over her at 
night as well, Mercy begged the Court doctor to intervene. Finally, 
with the aid of Abbé Vermond, it was decided that they should leave 
the bedroom at 1m p.m. Still worse was their poisonous talk and that 
of Artois. Desiring to save the King from infection, she had given 
orders not to admit him, and he was blamed for submitting to this 
ukase. On the tenth day of the illness Mercy and the Abbé persuaded 
her to write to her husband that she had suffered much, but that her 
greatest distress was to be deprived of the pleasure of embracing him. 
The King, unused to such tenderness, replied at once, and the corre- 
spondence continued almost daily. An excellent effect was produced 
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in the Court circles, and the gossip died away. “Thank heaven,” 
wrote Mercy, “ this deplorable period has ended with much less damage 
than I feared.” Before her illness he had had some lengthy audiences, 
and she had appeared resolved on several essential points of conduct 
which he had stressed ; now he saw himself baffled in several directions. 
When he told her so she naively replied that illness often affected 
morale. 

A brief letter to her mother stated that it had been a bad attack, 
that she was not seeing the King for three weeks as he had never had 
measles, and that they corresponded every day. She was too weak to 
write more. To Mercy the Empress replied that her daughter’s choice 
of the four gentlemen had distressed her, not merely owing to the 
gossip it evoked, but even more owing to the talk of these mauvats 
sujets. Her first letter to the Queen after her illness ignores the topic, 
and she confined herself to the familiar complaint about riding. ‘‘ You 
owe it to the King, to your people, and a little for my consolation, 
longing as I do for a Dauphin. I have not much time left, so you must 
hurry up.” The young mother replied that she was taking every 
care of herself, eating very little and keeping early hours ; since her 
illness she had not had a ride and would do so very little. Mercy 
reported that she went to bed at midnight or soon after. Faro, how- 
ever, continued, and stakes were sometimes much too high. 

The Ambassador’s private letters during the summer of 1779 strike 
a new and sinister note. The separation of the Royal pair on account 
of the Queen’s illness was used by mischief-makers to try to lead the 
King astray. “ Though by his physical and moral disposition he seems . 
very disinclined to gallantry, I have never lost sight of this possible 
danger and have kept it before the Queen’s mind. For a long time it 
was no easy task, for I regretfully noted that her feeling of security 
on that score rendered her too indifferent about studying her husband. 
That has now changed ; but though she is more aware of public gossip, 

* she is no more resolved to play her part in counterworking it. This 
has formed the theme of several of our talks, and I feel I have won a 
good deal of ground. During her residence at Trianon I observed 
attempts to drive the King into gallantry, though I have not dis- 
covered how it was done. . It was not very alarming, but the Queen 
was rather upset. Accordingly I made two suggestions to her ; firstly 
to be with the King as much as possible, show him affection, bring him 
into her circle, and help him to enjoy it. That has been a success. 
She has brought him into contact with the Comtesse de Polignac, 
which, though it has some drawbacks, is on balance a gain. My second 
suggestion was that she should try to find the unworthy persons who 
were striving to pervert the King and, if her search is successful, to 
cover them with disgrace. She applauded the idea, which I regard as 
essential to counterwork the perverse intriguers who are so dangerous 
and so numerous at this Court.” She proceeded to tell Mercy of a 
recent conversation in which the King assured her that he loved her~ 
with all his heart and could swear to her that he had never felt the 
slightest attraction towards any other woman. This little incident 
seemed to indicate his awareness that she might have learned of the 
project of giving him a mistress. An unusually long letter in August 
assured her mother that she felt the necessity of having children too 
keenly to run any risks. “ If in old days I made mistakes it was owing 
to my youth and levity, but now I have much more sense. Besides, 
I owe it to the King for his tenderness, and, I think I may say, his 
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growing confidence in me.” Mercy’s bulletins throughout the summer 
and autumn were read with pleasure at Vienna—scarcely any visits to 
Paris, very little gaming, the autumn sojourn at Fontainebleau. can- 
celled on account of the expensive American war. Best of all was the 
perfect union with the 

The substitution of Marly for Fontainebleau for the autumn sojourn 
of the Court proved to be less beneficial than was expected. Bad 
weather interfered with walks and sport, and performances were 
cancelled for reasons of economy. In the absence of other pastimes 
gaming resumed its sway and was worse than ever. It was no longer 
due to the Queen, for the card parties began with some of the ladies 
of the Court. The Lamballe permitted such enormous stakes that 
one evening the Duc de Chartres lost 8,000 louis. Though the Queen 
showed disapproval of her Superintendent, faro was resumed in her 
own salon. For once the King, without any prompting, took part, 
and at the end of the fortnight at Marly he had lost 1,800 louis. The 
Queen lost nearly 1,200, but in the last evenings won it nearly all back. 
Artois and Chartres had plunged most deeply, the latter losing 11,000 
louis. The Empress was grieved, but her letters to her daughter 
ignored. the painful topic. JRemonstrances, she had come to realise, 
were useless. 

In his last bulletin of 1779 Mercy commented on certain changes at 
Court. Since many officers were in the war, and many of the nobility 
were spending more time on their estates, the vast palace seemed 
remarkably empty. For'long there had been no fixed days for the 
Queen’s circle, and in consequence the Parisiennes had almost ceased 
to come. As a remedy, she announced that they could pay court to 
her three days a week during her dinner, and in the evening while at 
play.’ When this brought no response, she discussed the matter with 
Mercy. The Ambassador recalled his warnings that her exclusive 
society would inevitably keep away those who felt they might be 
unwelcome. His observations appeared to make an impression. The 
suppers and weekly balls, he was informed, would be resumed at once. 
During the approaching carnival she did not propose to attend the 
Opera balls. She rarely visited Paris; during December she only. 
went once to see a new ballet, and had been acclaimed by the audience. 
In compensation she proposed to make frequent visits to the masked 
balls held every winter in the theatre of the town of Versailles, which 
could be reached by a covered passage. The company, however, was 
very mixed, and Mercy hoped she might soon tire of them. She was 
worrying about the health of the Polignac, whose absence from Ver- 
sailles left a void for several hours a day which no one could fill. The 
Lamballe appeared a little more frequently, but was not well received : 
the Duc de Guines had lost favour, which Count Esterhazy still enjoyed. 
_ The Queen’s relations with her aunts and all the Royal Family were 
excellent. The little Princess was a great resource. The high stakes 
had almost ceased after the return of the Court to Versailles, though 
the improvement might not last. The Comte d’Artois, who had often 
been the ringleader of the card table, was for the moment more 
moderate. ‘‘ Moreover, it is certain that -the Queen never really 
loved high stakes, and that when she gave way to it, it was owing to 
pressure rather than to taste.” 

The least satisfactory feature in Mercy’s picture of Versailles during 
the last two years of his sovereign’s life was the position of the Polignac, 
who had entirely supplanted the Lamballe and now ruled without a 
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rival. It was bad enough that she should press the claims of her 
relatives, but it was even more deplorable that she fought for her 
lover. ‘‘ She has just made a shocking misuse of her favour on behalf 
of the Comte de Vaudreuil, her relations with whom are too intimate 
and too notorious,” reported Mercy on October 16th, 1779. “ Since 
his whole fortune is in the French Indies, whence he can receive nothing 
in time of war, he finds himself in difficulties. She could think of no 
other way of relieving him than by securing for him 30,000 livres a 
year from the Treasury, and the King, with his usual complaisance, 
made no objection. It was arranged that this most unseemly grant 
should remain a profound secret ; if it leaked out there would be an 
outcry. She agreed with everything the Abbé and I have said, but 
when the desires of the favourite are placed in the scales remonstrances 
are in vain.” The only hope was that the Polignac, like the Lamballe, 
would overplay her hand. 

Perhaps because she was alarmed about her health, reported the 
Ambassador at the close of 1779, she had recently striven to secure a 
magnificent fortune for her family—nothing less than a royal domain 
worth 100,000 livres a year. Her circle fixed their gaze on the County 
of Bitsch, an appanage of the Duchy of Lorraine, which had come into 
the possession of France in 1737. Since the favourite felt unable to 
take the initiative in such an exorbitant demand without the grave 
risk of being found out, the services of Artois were requisitioned, and 
formidable pressure was applied to the Queen. For once she was a 
little alarmed, but as usual she gave way and proceeded to discuss 
ways and means. These were not easy to find, all the more because 
during the four previous years the Polignac family, without rendering 
any services to the State, was estimated to have received in various 
ways nearly half a million livres of annual revenue. “ All the most 
deserving families protest against such an unfair dispensation of favours, 
and if they now witness yet another grant on the largest possible scale, 
the outcry and disgust would reach its height. There is even some risk 
of offending the King by such unprecedented demands, and the Queen, 
who cannot shut her eyes to these truths, is terribly upset. As she 
broached the subject to Abbé Vermond and myself, we told her exactly 
what we felt. In consequence the matter remains in suspense, and 
the King has not been approached. I dare not flatter myself that this 
is the end of the story, but instead of a considerable domain the 
favourite will obtain a large sum of money. Count Maurepas seems’ 
to have been won over, but Necker, despite his desire to please the 
Queen, has given her very wise advice. She has taken it in good part, 
without, however, yielding on the main object, and merely consenting 
to a less sensational method of assisting the Polignac family.” The 
acid comment of the Empress was that if the Polignac fell from grace 
another favourite would doubtless emerge who might be better, or . 
might be worse. The rôle of Artois in the latest incident confirmed 
her conviction that he was the most dangerous influence to which she 
was exposed, 

1780, the last year of Maria Theresa’s eventful life, opened with the 
expression of an ardent longing for a Dauphin within the next twelve 

months. The hope was not to be realised, and the correspondence is 
filled by the customary complaints from the Ambassador and his 
sovereign, and the familiar denials or excuses from the Queen. On 
January 17th Mercy reported why her effort to revive the faded glories 
of the Court had failed. ‘‘ Many people are afraid of being drawn into 
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gaming risks which they cannot afford. This is undoubtedly one of 
the causes which has kept them away, and now the Queen has grasped 
the fact it looks as if the system will be reformed.” Her plan of 
abstaining from the masked balls at the Opera, he feared, would not 
be carried out, for she was bored by the balls in the town theatre of 
Versailles. Passing to the depressing topic of the Polignac, he had 
important news. Nobody could conceive the importunity with which 
her claim had been pressed. After a series of manceuvres, it had been 
decided that she should renounce her claim to the County of Bitsch ; 
she should, however, receive 400,000 livres to pay her debts, 800,000 
livres in cash as a dowry for her daughter, and the prospect of an estate 
worth 35,000 livres a year at some later date. These exorbitant 
donations could hardly remain a secret, and the Queen was greatly 
concerned. ‘ She confessed to me that she now regretted not to have 
offered more resistance. She added that the Countess had entirely 
changed and was no longer the same person.” The experienced Mercy 
did not conclude from this remark that her fall was imminent, but a 
germ of disgust had been planted in the Queen’s heart. 

The Ambassador proceeded to draft a sentence for the Empress to 
incorporate in her next letter to Versailles if she thought fit, and 
accordingly it contained the following carefully phrased passage : “ It 
is said that the Polignac, simply owing to your favour, has asked for 
the County of Bitsch. The public has been astonished at a request 
which indicates more cupidity than attachment. It is also said that 
you wish to make her a gift of millions. I pay no attention to these 
rumours, and think them improbable, but I feel it necessary and useful 
that you should hear of them, especially at a time when the State has 
so many burdens to bear.” Mercy had explained that reference 
could thus be made to the County of Bitsch since it had been spoken 
of in Paris and Brussels ; on the other hand, to mention the details of 
the money grants would be to reveal the source of information. 

The Queen’s reply contained no indication that the greedy favourite 
was losing ground. She was too accustomed to inventions and 
exaggerations to be surprised at the talk about Mme de Polignac. 
It was customary for the King of France to contribute to the dowry 
of persons of the Court and of good family who were not rich. Her 
friend had thought of the County of Bitsch, but only for a moment, 
and directly she learned its value she dropped the idea. As for the 
money, the King would certainly provide a dowry for la petite Polignac, 
and rumour would perhaps make it more louis than there would be 
crowns. “‘ It isa great joy for me fo see how he spares me all solicita- 
tion for my friend, knowing her character and sentiments as he does. 
He will be charmed to do her a good turn for her own sake, but I am 
not less grateful for this mark of friendship to myself.” The King, 
` she added, had just issued an edict inaugurating reforms in his house- 
hold and her own. “ If it comes off it will be a great boon, not only 
for the State, but for the satisfaction of public opinion. We must 
await results before counting on it, for it was unsuccessfully attempted 
in the two last reigns. He possesses the power and the good will; 
but in this country there is so much red tape that unless care is taken 
new snags may arise as in the past.” The edict of January 29th, 1780, 
was the first of a series by which Necker, with the full assent of the 
King and Queen, abolished hundreds of sinecures in return for com- 
pensation ; but such well-meant efforts were on too limited a scale to 
count. 
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The Empress returned to the attack on April rst. “ You have not 
replied about the large donations I mention and which are listed in 
all the papers—that the King had given the Countess Polignac a dowry 
for her daughter of 800,000 livres, besides an estate of two million in 
addition to paying her debts. There is even a story, which I cannot 
believe, that a certain Comte de Vaudreuil, who is believed to be the 
lover of the Countess, has obtained through her a pension of 30,000 
livres and a domain of the Comte d’Artois, and that by your inter- 
vention. I must warn you that this makes a rather bad impression 
among the public and abroad, especially when necessary reforms are 
being undertaken at Court. Such excessive liberality makes the 
restrictions on others seem more onerous. I could not keep silence on 
these tales, which so closely concern your glory, and in regard to which 
your goodness of heart submits to the cupidity of these pretended 
friends. If I did not warn you, who would have the courage ? - Your 
silence convinces me that it is not mere gossip. That is the proof of 
my affection.” 

Once again the indictment provoked a spirited reply. The Comte 
de Vaudreuil had served his country and had never asked for favours. 
He possessed large estates in the West Indies, but was receiving nothing 
from them owing to the war. “ The King has given him 30,000 livres, 
not as a pension, but merely till the return of peace. This favour he 
has renounced since the Comte d’Artois presented him with a domain. 
I had nothing to do with this benevolence : everyone here knows that 
Vaudreuil is sufficiently, a friend of my brother-in-law to need no 
protection from him. I could say the same of Mme de Polignac in 
relation to the King. He is very fond of her, and though I am most 
grateful for his gifts to her, I have no need to ask him for them. The 
writers in the press know more than I do. I have never heard talk 
of the estate of two millions or any other ; if I did, I would tell my 
dear maman, whose questions I shall always be ready to answer.” 
She had not told her mother the whole truth, for Vaudreuil had re- 
nounced the King’s gift owing to the public outcry, and his liaison 
with the favourite was tacitly admitted in ignoring the charge. Mercy’s 
spring bulletins reported that she was stronger than ever, and that her 
prestige was beyond imagination, It was expected that she would 
shortly become a Duchess ; that was harmless enough, but there was 
also a project of purchasing for her an enormous estate. Necker 
opposed it, but Maurepas might talk the King round and the public 
would put it down to the Queen. The comment of the Empress was 
that the reigning favourite was at any rate much better than the 
Guéménée. 

Maria Theresa had almost ceased to scold her daughter, and her 
last letter, dated November 3rd, 1780, was lit up by pale autumn ;’ 


sunshine. “ All yesterday (the birthday of Marie Antoinette) I was.'. 


more in France than in Austria. My thoughts went back to the happy 
days of the past ; memories are my consolation.” Mercy’s last bulletin, 
dated November r8th, reiterated his oft-expressed conviction that the 
Queen was far less to blame than her entourage. ‘‘ She is now more 
inclined to take interest in affairs of State. That, however, will not 
redound to her glory or to the public’ welfare while she is so strongly 
influenced by her friends. That is the chief source of my apprehensions, 
since I do not know how to counterwork them. It is not very difficult 
to enlighten her and to deflect her from harmful projects ; the Abbé 
and I have often done it. Unhappily, surprises are sprung upon her 
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and there is no time to offer advice.” This bulletin reached Vienna too 
late to be read by his revered sovereign, who died after a short illness 
on November zogth, 1780. When the news reached Versailles, the 
Queen poured out her heart to the Emperor, the only relative to whom 
she was deeply attached. ‘‘ Overwhelmed by the most terrible grief, 
I write to you in tears. Oh! my brother, Oh! my friend, you alone 
are left in a land which I shall always love. Take care of yourself ; 
you owe it to us all. It only remains to commend my sisters to you ; 
they have lost even more than J. Adieu! I- cannot see what I am 
writing. Remember we are your friends. Love me. I embrace you.” 
When the great Empress was laid to rest, Mercy continued to report 
on public events and the life of the Court to the Emperor and Kaunitz. 
But an atmospheric change is perceptible in the fourth and fifth volumes 
of his correspondence. He continued to supply advice to the Queen, 
but he no longer spoke with the same authority. How often had he 
appealed to her love for her mother in reinforcing an argument and 
sounding a warning! How often had he suggested not merely the 
nature but the actual phrasing of maternal exhortations and reproofs ! 
She never ceased to esteem him as a diplomatist and a man, but his 
influence inevitably waned. Marie Antoinette was now twenty-five 
and had in large measure put away childish things. A year after her 
mother’s death the birth of a son strengthened her authority and to . 
some extent revitalised the Austrian alliance. The intimate details 
which had filled the Ambassador’s private letters to her mother without 
a break for a decade were neither expected nor desired by a brother 
immersed in his work, his unceasing travels, and his wars. Had the 
Empress been spared a few months longer she would have rejoiced at 
the birth of a Dauphin, and would have found little to blame in the 
conduct of the devoted mother of four children. Yet who can wish the 
proud and sensitive ruler to have witnessed the grim spectre of the 
Diamond Necklace, still less, like the faithful Mercy, to have learned 
of the declaration of war against Austria, the abolition of the Monarchy, 
the execution of the King, above all the crowning horror of Marie 
Antoinette mounting the steps to the guillotine ? 
G. P. Goocu. 

(Concluded.) 


THE FIRST PRAYER BOOK OF 


EDWARD VI. 


first Prayer Book of Edward VI came into general use in 
the Church of England on Whit Sunday, June gth, 1549. It is 
proposed to glance at its most revolutionary feature, namely, 
- the substitution of English for Latin, and to indicate the important 
part played by Cranmer in its compilation. For centuries the services 
of the Church had been rendered in Latin, and the only pre-Edwardian 
“religious books ” in English to which the people had access were 
“ Primers” and small volumes of private devotions. One of the 
main aims of the Reformers, therefore, was to popularise the services 
and to make them intelligible to the laity. They took as their guide 
the Fathers who had so ordered the reading of the Holy Scriptures 
that the clergy themselves might be stirred up to godliness, “ and 
be more able to exhort others by wholesome doctrine and to confute 
them that were adversaries to the truth.” Also, that the people by 
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hearing of the Holy Scriptures might “continually profit more and 
more in the knowledge of God and be more inflamed with the love of 
His true religion.” Because the services “these many years had 
been read in Latin, to the people which had understood not,” the 
Reformers wisely decided that the services of the Church, henceforth, 
should be rendered in the vernacular. 

Richard Baxter, it is said, produced a Directory of Public Worship 
within a fortnight. In the compilation of the Prayer Book, however, 
stones were gathered from many quarries, and it is cause for thank- 
fulness that a concatenation of circumstances restrained any tendency 
to precipitous haste on the part of the Reformers. For actually the 
First Prayer Book was the culmination of a number of tentative 
experiments. From the outset Cranmer’s aim was to familiarise the 
laity with the Holy Scriptures in English and to share with them the 
fruits of the New Learning. He prepared the way by the publication 
of the Great Bible in 1539, and by a Proclamation in 1541 every parish 
was “ ordered to buy and provide Bibles of the largest and greatest 
volume and cause the same to be set and fixed in the Parish Church.” 

Firm as a rock in his adherence to the “ Catholic Faith,” Henry VIII 
had ensured the passing of the “ Statute of the Six Articles ” (the. 
“whip with six strings ”) in 1539, and this reactionary measure led 
the Reformers to proceed with the utmost circumspection. Never- 
theless, it was at the King’s own request that Cranmer had produced 
his liturgical masterpiece the Litany in English in 1544, and Lessons 
from the Great Bible had been read after the “Te Deum” and 
“ Magnificat ” since 1543. Events moved rapidly, however, after 
the death of Henry in January 1547. A representative body of bishops 
and divines known as the “ Windsor °? Committee, proceeded with 
the task of revising the services of the Church, and an “ Order of 
Communion ” in English, interpolated into the Latin Mass, was used 
for the first time on Easter Day 1548. But Cranmer had been engaged 
privately, for some years, on drawing up services in the mother tongue, 
and it is probable that when the “ Windsor” Committee met in 
September 1548, the first draft of the Prayer Book already lay in 
his hands, leaving the Committee little to do but to add the finishing 
touches. 

Unquestionably Cranmer was the architect who designed, and 
executed, the Prayer Book, and it remains an imperishable monument 
to his genius. No ecclesiastic, except Laud, has been more vilified 
and misrepresented. It is impossible to forget his weaknesses, but 
whatever verdict may be passed on his public career, he has placed 
the Church and Nation under a permanent and immense debt of 
gratitude by the publication of the First Book of Common Prayer in 
.. English. He was endowed with a unique combination of gifts which 
admirably qualified him for his task. He stood unrivalled in his 
generation as a master of English, as a translator, canonist and 
liturgical scholar. He had the magic of style, and his liturgical 
achievement is all the more remarkable when contrasted with his 
letters which are often turgid and prolix. The reason is not hard to 
discover, for the pen which composed the Liturgy was the pen of the 
conscious artist who was writing not merely for his own age, but for 
countless unborn generations. 

The Prayer Book was, indeed, fortunate in the moment of its 
appearance, for English prose (unlike its verse) had become a perfect 
vehicle for devotional expression. However, it decayed rapidly, 
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and the superior excellence of the Prayer Book is most appreciated 
when it is compared with some of the prayers put out by authority 
in the reign of Elizabeth. The prayer for the Estate of Christ’s Church 
(1580) is a typical example and is of inordinate length. But the 
Prayer Book gains not only by comparison with what followed but 
by what went before. After giving a catalogue of qualities which 
it has in common with the “ fine ancient liturgies ” from which it was, 
to a large extent, taken, Macaulay remarks: “ But in the subordinate 
graces of diction the originals must be allowed to be far inferior to 
the translations. The English of our services is English in all the 
vigour and suppleness of early youth. The diction of our Book of 
Common Prayer has directly or indirectly contributed to form the 
diction of every English writer, and has exhorted the admiration of 
the most accomplished infidels and the most accomplished non- 
conformists, of such men as David Hume and Robert Hall.” 

Genius resides partly in the capacity to take hints, to accept 
suggestions, and to shape material already at hand. Everyone knows 
with what creative genius Shakespeare drew upon Holinshed’s 
Chronicles and Plutarch’s Lives. Cranmer was entirely devoid of 
originality, but he possessed in a remarkable degree the capacity for 
casting into a felicitous mould the thoughts of other people and of 
shaping them to his own liturgical purposes. He was, indeed, 
infinitely more than a translator. Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit. 
The Collects are gems of concentrated thought and devotion, while 
the Prefaces and Exhortations frequently rise to the heights of fervid 
eloquence. Apart from the work of translation and original com- 
position, he was confronted with the formidable task of simplification. 
For he had to select his material from whole libraries of service books, 
liturgies, histories and commentaries. “ Mattins ” and “ Evensong,” 
as found in the First Prayer Book, are models of condensation. And 
whereas Quifiones in his Revised Breviary (1535) had arranged a 
weekly recitation of the Psalter, Cranmer was wisely content to adopt 
a monthly cycle. No doubt in the process of simplification much 
that was of value in the old service books was swept away, but on the 
whole the revision was performed with praiseworthy discrimination. 

The literary merits of the First Prayer Book were not immediately 
recognised. The vast majority probably acquiesced in the changes, 
but a serious insurrection in the West Country was quelled only by 
mercenaries who, fortunately for the Government, were at the time 
stationed in this country. The “ men of Devon ” demanded, among 
other things, the restoration of the Latin Mass. The “ new” mass, 
they asserted, was like a “ Christmas Play.” It is by no means easy 
to understand what is meant by this expression, but Dr. Mason is 
probably right in his assumption that “ what was felt to be solemn 
and magnificent in association with rites that were mysterious and ` 
awe-inspiring when veiled in a foreign language became paltry and 
tawdry as the adjunct of a service in the vernacular.” Cranmer’s 
reply to the “men of Devon ” is full of learned arguments and 
manifests some impatience with their ignorance. They are “like 
men that wilfully shutteth their own eyes and refuse to receive the 
light. Will you not understand what the priest prayeth for you ? ” 
he asks. “ Had you rather be like pies or parrots that be taught to 
speak and yet understand not one word what they say than be true 
Christian men that pray unto God in heart and faith? I have heard 
suitors murmur at the bar because their attornies have pleaded their 
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cases in the French tongue which they understood not.” He flings 
back the expression “ Christmas game ” and argues that “it is more 
like a game and a fond play to hear the priest speak to the people in 
Latin....” It is evidence of his disinterested concern for the common 
good that a Latin scholar like Crammer should argue so strongly in 
favour of the vulgar tongue. And it should be remembered that the 
Act of Uniformity of Edward VI for the encouragement of learning 
sanctions the use of all services, except the Holy Communion, com- 
monly called the Mass, in the Universities “ in Greek, Latin or Hebrew.” 

No doubt weighty arguments may be adduced in favour of Latin. 
It is a universal language and more or less ensures uniformity of 
worship throughout the world in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Admirably suited for devotion it remains essentially static and 
unchanged by the passage of time. Even so the advantages of a 
liturgy in the mother tongue greatly outweigh the arguments for 
Latin. The value of a thing must be judged by its suitability for the 
purpose for which it was made. Judged by this criterion the Book 
of Common Prayer has abundantly justified itself and the objects 
which the Reformers set before themselves have been achieved. The 
broad, massive, English commonsense which considered the general | 
needs and aspirations of men, and not the extremists at both ends 
of the scale, has made the Prayer Book a national possession second 
only in popularity to the Authorised Version of the Bible. Cranmer 
struck the right chord in the national character. John Keble in his 
advertisement to The Christian Year was undoubtedly right in 
claiming: ‘‘ Next to a sound rule of faith there is nothing of so much 
consequence as a sober standard of feeling in matters of practical 
religion, and it is the peculiar happiness of the Church of England 
to possess tn her authorised formularies an ample and secure provision 
For both.” 

A deluge of Litanies and Forms of Devotion continues to stream 
forth from the Press to-day, and this is a healthy sign, but many still 
prefer the language of the Prayer Book. Every clergyman knows 
from experience that in the Visitation of the Sick he is on familiar 
ground when he makes use of the language of the Prayer Book. It 
is like a Tudor mansion which, in spite of the alterations, additions 
and improvements of subsequent ages, retains its original design. 
For although five “ revisions ” have been effected in the English Church 
alone, the First Book of 1549 forms an integral part of the structure 
of the present Book, which remains substantially the same in character 
as the Edwardian Book. No nobler tribute can be paid to the labours 
of the Reformers than to say that each successive “revision ” has 
tended to restore some element of the First Book which was removed 
by the Book of 1552. For although the Caroline Divines added prayers 
. of singular beauty in the Revision of 1662, such as the “ Prayer for 
Parliament ” and the “ General Thanksgiving,” they were under no 
. temptation to re-write the Prayer Book. Again, the “ alternative ” 
forms of ‘‘ Mattins ” and “ Evensong ” in the “ Deposited Book ” of 
1928 are almost identical with those of 1549, while the influence of 
the First Book is clearly seen in the “alternative ” service of Holy 
Communion. The Book of Common Prayer stands side by side with 
the Bible in a category of its own as a volume divinely inspired. And 
familiarity increases rather than diminishes our appreciation of its 
merits as a Handbook to the Public Worship of the Church. 

T. H. BROOKES. 


LADY BLESSINGTON. 


ANDOR declared that Lady Blessington was the most beautiful 
| woman he had ever- seen. Coventry Patmore’s father went 
farther: “ Unlike all other faces that I have seen,” he wrote, 
“hers was neither a history nor a prophecy... but an end and con- 
summation in itself, not a means to, or a promise of, anything else.” 
This power to attract others made her one of the social catalysts in 
the generation following the great Reform Bill. So great was her 
fame that young Richard Cobden, closeted in a stage-coach on a dusty 
American highway, found his loquacious travelling companion (who 
“spat incessantly and talked of taste’’) pressing him to describe 
Lady Blessington. To foreigners she was classed with the Duke of 
Devonshire and Bulwer as a very epitome of civilisation. 

To climb so high from the home of a poor Irish squireen was difficult. 
Sally Power was the ugly duckling of an irascible magistrate in 
Tipperary, whose zeal in hunting down Irish rebels was too frequently 
stimulated by long draughts of punch. It was to one of his drinking 
partners that “ Beau ” Power sold his daughter when she was just 
fifteen years old. The bargain was a bad one. Sally Power crept 
terrified from a brutal husband back to brave her father’s jeers. 
Misfortunes to both men served only to inflame their malevolence 
towards her. Her husband, drawing his sword on a superior officer, 
was court-martialled and had to seek refuge in India. Her father, 
in an excess of zeal, murdered an Irish boy and was dismissed from 
his magistracy. As their wrath converged upon her, she escaped 
with a kindly English gentleman to his Hampshire country house. 
Here she found peace. She read widely, and her protector’s kindness 
ensured that the atmosphere, if unconventional, was congenial to the 
growth of those finer sensibilities which might have been cauterised 
by the brutalities she had hitherto endured. She stayed with him 
till she was twenty-seven, when financial difficulties induced him to 
transfer her to a’richer but equally amiable protector for ten thousand 
pounds. Her new protector was an Irish peer, who took his task 
seriously. So seriously, in fact, that when her original husband 
obligingly fell to}his death from a high window of the King’s Bench 
the peer married her. So, on February 16th, 1818, Sally Power 
emerged from a church in Bryanston Square as Marguerite, Lady 
Blessington. The opulent heritage of her new husband was lavished 
upon her. From the Mountjoy lands in Tyrone and Donegal came an 
annual income of £30,000 a year. His estate at Killymoon embraced 
the largest demesne of any private gentleman’s property in Europe. 
Through this wilderness of wealth Lord Blessington skipped with the 
gay abandon of one who aimed to please. A series of parties at his 
town house in St. James’s Square launched his accomplished wife into 
society. Men of letters were regular attendants. John Galt (who 
drew his host as “ Lord Sandiford’”’ in Sir Andrew Wylie) and Tom 
Moore were regular attendants. A dash of politics looked like making 
the Blessington ménage one of the most brilliant in London. 

It was at this point that Alfred, Comte D’Orsay made the acquain- 
tance of the Blessingtons. He was nineteen years younger than the 
earl, and twelve years younger than the Countess, but he immediately 
established a powerful hold upon them both. He suggested that they 
went on a prolonged Continental tour, and, in taking his advice, took 
him. At each stage of the tour his hold over them became more 
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complete, till by the time they reached Italy he was treated as a 
member of the family and regarded by Blessington as a prospective 
son-in-law. Indeed, “ prospective ” understates the Earl’s enthusiasm, 
for he immediately set about making a will in which D’Orsay was 
left the bulk of the Blessington fortune conditional on his marriage 
to one of the Earl’s daughters by a previous marriage. With great 
promptness D’Orsay honoured his obligation, and married a girl of 
fifteen who had been the product of the Earl’s first marriage. Such 
a union, reprehensible as it might have been held by public opinion, 
could be kept discreet while Lord Blessington lived. But in 18209, 
he died, and the will took effect. Just when D’Orsay should have 
honoured his vows in the spirit as well as the letter, he maintained an 
association with Lady Blessington (his stepmother-in-law) which 
gave grounds for open scandal. That there was probably nothing 
in it Lady Blessington’s latest biographers acknowledge. But 
when Lady Blessington’s own past was resurrected, and when, 
more damaging still, D’Orsay’s child wife left him, the case looked 
blacker. 

For Lady Blessington there were graver problems presented by her 
widowhood than popular opinion. Her own family were now in the 
greatest difficulties and looked to her to help them. Moreover, the 
will had left her with a jointure of {2,000 a year, which made life on 
the sumptuous scale of the last eleven years impossible. So, to relieve 
her embarrassments, she came to England, determined to make a 
career (or at least some money) in the world of letters. St. James’s 
Square was leased to Windham’s Club and she took a smaller house 
at Seamore Place, Park Lane. There, around the hard core of aristo- 
cratic rddicalism represented by the brothers Bulwer and Lord Durham, 
she prepared to attract a salon. The bric-à-brac of the years abroad 
furnished the house with the interest of a near museum. Slowly 
her plan succeeded. S. C. Hall, editor of the New Monthly, was 
approached and declared his willingness to accept a series of articles 
from her pen on her conversations with Lord Byron, whom she had 
met in Genoa in 1823. Published in July 1832, these ran till the 
following year, and encouraged her to turn more of her experiences 
into print. So, in 1833, appeared her first novel, The Repealers, which 
superimposed the affectations of polite English society on the.back-. 
ground .of her own childhood. In doing this Lady Blessington’ was 
running into a class of fiction for which there was a considerable 
public demand.” For “ silver fork ” novels pleased two classes, the 
upper new rich of the Industrial Revolution, who were anxious to- 
imitate the foibles of the only class above them, and the eternally 
dispossessed literates, to whom such follies were comforting assurances 
of their own superiority. 

It was also the golden age of the “ Annuals,” whose gilt backs and 
sharp engravings delighted the Becky Sharps and adorned the drawing- 
rooms of the time. One of the principal promoters of these productions 
was Charles Heath, who tickled the bourgeois palate so successfully 
that Louis Philippe called him to Paris and gave him a gold snuff-box. 
Heath, an engraver, was naturally responsible for the many illustrated 
annuals of the time. In 1833 he offered Lady Blessington the editorship 
of one of the most popular of these—The Book of Beauty. Thackeray 
has immortalised both the pictures and the text, which “ Lady 
Blessington would write on the opposite page, about water lily, chilly, 
stilly, shivering beside a streamlet ; plighted, blighted, love-benighted, 
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falsehood sharper than a gimblet ; recollection, cut-connection, true 
love token, spoken broken; dying, sighing, girl of Florence, and so 
on . . . a little sham sentiment employed to illustrate a little sham art.” 
But one must not assume that she herself did not realise this. She 
frankly confessed to Landor: “I wrote because I wanted money, 
and was obliged to select subjects that would command it from my 
publisher. None but ephemeral ones will now catch the attention 
of the mass of readers.” It was the sort of job she did well, and seven 
years later she took over the Keepsake (a post previously offered to 
Walter Scott). 

After five years in Seamore Place she moved outside London to 
Gore House, Kensington. Here, fitted out to her complete satis- 
faction with green carpets, white and gold furniture and ivory, 
coloured bookshelves, she staged momentous meetings in the world of 
letters. At the housewarming Serjeant Talfourd brought along young 
Charles Dickens, who remained a constant friend. Young Disraeli 
came to stay and wits began to talk of her “ corps ” of young writers 
and to nickname them “the Countess of Blessington’s Voltigeurs.” 
Gore House itself (once the home of Wilberforce, who freed the slaves) 
was her whipping-in ground, and another wit sang: 


the chains from which he freed the blacks, 
she fastens on the whites. 


“ At Lady Blessington’s’’ covered some of the delightful meetings 
of that time. It was she who introduced Bulwer to Lord Durham, 
preparing Bulwer with “ You are going to meet Durham, and he is 
prepared to admire and like you. Pray do not be supercilious to him 
as you are to most people.” She launched Nathaniel Parker Willis, 
the garrulous young American, into polite society, and provided him 
with copy. It was at her house that Dickens found his wish to meet 
Hans Andersen answered. So much did the two story-tellers like 
each other that the second time Dickens appeared with a set of his 
own works inscribed -“‘To Hans Christian Andersen, from his friend 
and admirer Charles Dickens.” It was the very ostracism of her 
own sex which made her salon. Men flocked to dine at Gore House 
and enjoy the flow of soul at the table of one of the broadest-minded 
women in Europe. For, as Mrs. S. C. Hall confessed, “ there is 
nothing artificial about Lady Blessington, nothing fussy or self- 
distrustful.” With an open mind went an open hand. For her friends 
nothing she could do was too much. She canvassed for Disraeli’s 
election to.the Carlton Club. She won Peel (a cold customer at the 
best of times) over to, giving Marryat a job. For Landor, a difficult 
man at all times, she was all tolerance and kindliness. Even Thackeray, 
who found scope for fun in her writing, did not despise her help when 
looking for an appointment. 

Meanwhile the literary output continued. From 1833 onwards 
she produced a novel a year. Their titles show.how she was writing 
them from the life she was living : The Conversations and The Repealers 
were followed by The Two Friends in 1835, the Confessions of an 
Elderly Gentleman in 1836, The Victims of Society in 1837, The 
Confesstons of an Elderly Lady in 1838, Desultory Thoughts and 
Reflections, The Governess and The Idler in Italy, all in 1839, the 
Belle of a Season in 1840, The Idler in France in 1841, The Lottery of 
Life in 1842, Meredith in. 1843, Strathern, or Life at Home and Abroad 
in 1845, The Memoires of a Femme de Chambre in 1846, Marmaduke 
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Herbert, or the Fatal Error in 1847. If advertisement were needed 
D’Orsay supplied it. His elegances and dandyism at the clubs 
made him the figure and form of fashion. His carriage of sky blue 
and silver and Lady Blessington’s of green were pointed out. Indeed, 
it was whispered that the keeper of a gambling club offered to forgive 
the Count a debt of £5,000 if his cab were seen outside for two hours. 
Lady Blessington, in spite of her literary output, was trying to keep 
a balance which D’Orsay was perpetually overturning. Hammerlike, 
three blows fell in quick succession. The potato famine in Ireland 
reduced her jointure. Heath, promoter of her annuals, died a bankrupt 
and the creditors began to besiege Gore House. Aptly enough, on 
April rst, 1849, D’Orsay took off secretly to France, while Lady 
Blessington stayed behind for eighteen days to arrange for the sale 
of everything before she joined him. Her wit still remained. A story 
lingers that, driving in Paris, her carriage chanced to stop beside 
that of the President of France, Louis Napoleon, who only a short 
while before had been an adventurer, glad of the hospitality of her 
Gore House table. He was all courtesy, and inquired, “‘ Restez-vous 
longtemps à Paris, Lady Blessington ? ” She replied with all the 
sweetness that her exile could muster, “ Je ne sais pas, monsieur, et 
vous ? ” She died soon afterwards, on June 5th, 1849. To-day, Gore 
House has vanished, and on its site stands the Albert Hall. To-day, 
on the spot where Louis Napoleon fingered a jewelled eagle, clutching 
a thunderbolt of rubies, Malcolm Sargent wields his baton. All that 
Lady Blessington stood for, and the very idiom she spoke, are as 
remote from us as the Irish Pale which made it all possible. 

W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 


LAPLACE: THE NEWTON OF FRANCE. 


ONTRIBUTIONS to the world of science made by eighteenth- 
(C eentuy France seem to defy all assessment, so rich was the 
harvest gathered by her sons. Among the contemporaries of 
Lavoisier and Berthollet representing chemistry, Lamarck zoology, 
and Lalande astronomy, for example, were those eminent mathema- 
ticians Monge, Fourier and Lagrange, together with that egoist yet 
most brilliant mathematician-astronomer of his day, the Marquis Pierre 
Simon de Laplace, the bicentenary of whose birth falls on March 28th. 
The mathematicians and astronomers of to-day will have much to 
say regarding the significance of Laplace’s researches on the calculus, 
on the theory of probability, and on that magnum opus of mathe- 
matical astronomy since Newton’s Principia, the Mécanique Céleste 
to which Laplace devoted so many years of labour. But Laplace 
himself, the youngish professor at the Ecole Militaire who as examiner 
looked down on the sixteen-year-old Napoleon as candidate, what of 
him? There has ever been a tendency to ignore the man because of 
his masterly tomes. He made a poor show as politician when, as Sir 
Oliver Lodge sarcastically put it, his prominence brought him tangibly 
into contact with the deteriorating influence of politics. Yet as so 
often happens with those French philosophers, we find a picture full 
of strange contrasts as we look on this son of a farmer of Normandy, 
a man who received so many Napoleonic honours yet signed the decree 
banishing Bonaparte when the day came. 
Such contrasts render it difficult even in the light of to-day to 
assess Laplace on the occasion of this commemoration. As was the 
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case of other contemporaries in France, he sought the limelight. He 
was not averse to receiving the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
and becoming a Count of the Empire; to transferring his allegiance 
to Louis XVIII after the restoration ; or, after his last years of comfort 
or even luxury on his Arcueil estate, to preparing and spouting forth 
his last message to the world: “ What we know is not much; what 
we do not know is immense.” Laplace’s genius and Laplace’s egoism : 
one simply has to be taken with the other. This versatile and rather 
volatile Frenchman was a first-rate example of a man who knew on 
which side his bread was buttered ever since some wealthy neighbours 
suspected a spark of genius in the peasant’s son and decided to send 
him to a good school. 

He began with a characteristic touch of publicity to win attention 
when only eighteen, Yet one readily forgives this early urge towards 
the limelight, this self-confidence and ambitious streak, as one forgives 
so much more in Laplace because of his brilliance. He might have: 
gone little further than the insignificant military academy of Beaumont- 
en-Auge had he not only set out for Paris, but when he got there, 
forced his way into the circle that mattered. D’Alembert would have 
‘nothing to do with the usual recommendations from influential people 
which he sent in. So Laplace returned to his lodging, wrote the master 
a striking little essay on the principles of mechanics, and so found the 
Open Sesame. “Sir, You perceive I paid little enough attention to 
your recommendations. You do not need any. You have introduced 
yourself better.” And D’Alembert saw to it that Laplace within a 
few days was installed as mathematical professor at the Ecole Militaire. 

From that point throughout his years we can trace how fortune and 
an element of luck was ever on the side of Laplace as a contrast to less 
fortunate contemporary philosophers of his acquaintance. He enjoyed 
prosperity and was acclaimed in full for all he did as France’s greatest 
mathematician of the day. He arrived on the scene when Newton's 
principles had furnished a basis for profound researches. He was— 
or so expert mathematicians assure us—somewhat of a plagiarist. 
Professor E. T. Bell has told how “ Laplace stole outrageously, right 
and left, whenever he could lay his hands on anything of his con- 
temporaries arid predecessors which he could use. From Lagrange, 
for example, he lifted the fundamental concept of the potential ; from 
Legendre he took whatever he needed in the way of analysis.” And yet, 
either through luck or because of lack of publicity given to published 
results of those days, he got away with it, as the saying goes. When- 
ever some political upheaval swept the France of his day, Laplace 
ever seemed to stay on the crest of the wave, even to better himself 
when disaster might well have come. He remained “the versatile 
politician ” of his obituary notices—but only versatile by keeping 
himself in some office, by having such an “adjustability,” as Lodge 
put it, as had the redoubtable Vicar of Bray. When the Revolution 
broke out, when Lavoisier (who should have been a “ priority ” 
chemist) went to the scaffold and Laplace’s fellow savant Condorcet 
went to his death in prison, unluckily betrayed by asking for the 
aristocrat’s version of an omelette, Laplace escaped completely. La 
révolution n'a pas besoin des savants was a cry which Laplace refuted 
with his calculations on artillery trajectories and some smattering of 
saltpetre making. . 

All these points may seem to paint an unusually dark picture of a 
man held to be exceptionally brilliant. But they have to be included, 
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not so much in the way of criticism as rather essential facets if one 
is to appreciate the strange contrasts in the character of this remark- 
able leader among French savants. On the credit side one can hardly 
overstate his sheer brilliance in applying Newton’s law of gravitation 
to the whole solar system. Laplace went out for the big canvas, to 
paint a great picture with boldness rather than attention to minute 
detail. As Fourier said: “Laplace gave to all his works a fixed 
purpose from which he never deviated ; the imperturbable constancy 
of his views was always the principle of his genius.... He meditated 
profoundly on his great project and passed his whole life perfecting 
it with a perseverance unique in the history of science. The vastness 
of the subject flattered the just pride of his genius.” He was yet 
one more shining example of how much France owes to the academicians 
of her military schools. By 1773 he was elected to the Academy of 
Sciences by virtue of a masterly proof of the invariability of planetary 
- mean motion ; two years later he became a full member. Later yet, as 
professor of analysis at the Ecole Normale, he wrote a masterpiece of 
lucid prose, his Exposition du Système du Monde, which soon brought 
his election to the French Academy. It was in this work that he 
introduced his hypothesis of the origin of the solar system from a 
primordial nebula. For 100 years his nebula hypothesis held the 
stage ; it is now known to be inadmissible, yet it indicates how a 
star may condense from a nebula. Three years on, and he began his 
chef d’ceuvre, his vast five-volume Mécanique Céleste completed in 
twenty-six years, a full dissertation (in the light of his day? on the 
mathematical theory underlying the mechanism of the solar system. 
The work opens with an account of the laws of mechanics and gravi- 
tation; applies these to investigate the motion of spheroids under 
mutual attraction, to the orbits, inequalities and axial rotations of 
the planets ; and then on to studies of oscillations and stability of the 
ocean, to lunar theory, and to comets. In the last volume Laplace 
brings the matter up to date in the light of his later researches. He 
worked out an analytical theory of the tides and computed the mass 
of the moon from prolonged observations of tides at Brest and in other 
French harbours. This five-volume work was overwhelming, abstruse 
in contrast to his earlier Exposition, and at times irritating with an 
attitude of laissez-faire in jumping to conclusions with Laplace’s well- 
known prefix: Il est atsé à voir. But there it is, a monument, the 
Almagest of his age. 

With such a spate of contributions made by Laplace to mathematics 
and astronomy there is a tendency to forget his versatile appearance 
in related sciences. Two examples from physics serve to remind us 
of this. In the science of heat Laplace the mathematician and Lavoi- 
sier the chemist joined forces in a Mémotre sur la Chaleur, a work 
which, though they did not decide between the fluid theory of heat 
and the alternative idea of heat as the result of oscillatory motion of 
small particles, is quite a classic. They adopted the pound-degree 
heat unit, recognised that specific heat is not constant at different 
temperatures, and devised their well-known calorimeter for measuring 
heat by the amount of ice melted. They took in their stride such 
original work as measurement of heats of combustion, of heats of 
fusion, of specific heats of liquids and gases, and of heat produced in 
respiration. In that branch of physical science concerned with sound 
vibrations Laplace contributed a master-stroke which became a funda- 
mental for every student of this subject. Newton in his Principia had 
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given an equation based on theory for calculating the speed of sound 
in air or other gases ; but the value was much lower than that found 
by experiment. The discrepancy remained a puzzle, until the classical 
“Laplace correction ”’ was introduced after the French savant deduced 
it asa result of compressions and rarefactions of air in sound 
waves being shown to be accompanied by slight temperature 
variation. 

To the non-specialist any reading of Laplace’s works would prove 
hard going, as indeed are some of the “ popular ” versions. But not 
so the study of the man himself, despite the fragments being scattered 
and despite one or two statements that his life is ‘‘ uninteresting.” 
Perhaps, after all, this chameleon among French philosophers proved 
so changeable, so ready to prove his “ adjustability,” to use Lodge’s 
word once more, that he defied exact analysis. One is no sooner 
irritated by his egoism than one comes across his regard for others, 
his generous nature suddenly coming to the surface. When the young 
Biot read one of his first papers before the Academy, Laplace took 
him on one side and showed him how one of his own unpublished 
manuscripts contained the identical treatment. But the nonplussed 
Biot was soon put at ease; Laplace simply told him to say nothing 
about it, to go ahead and publish it. When Gauss, Laplace’s eminent 
contemporary-philosopher at Göttingen, was harassed by French 
invaders demanding 2,000 francs for the Napoleonic war chest, it was 
Laplace, who paid a fine far beyond the means of the German, who 
“ considered it an honour to take this burden from an eminent mathe- 
matician.” As for lack of interest as we follow up his life as distinct 
from his work, any French savant in Napoleon’s day must have been 
a dull dog if he failed to attract the Emperor’s attention or failed to 
provide in contact with him some fresh aspect. As eminent man of 
science Laplace might be expected to be favoured by Bonaparte. 
That the latter and Louis Napoleon after him showed the dilettante’s 
interest in all sciences and the men who practised them is well illus- 
trated by St. Claire Deville’s large-scale experiments on aluminium 
manufacture which were financed from the throne ; or by the expen- 
sive voltaic pile provided for the chemists Thenard and Gay-Lussac 
so that they could rival Davy’s work in England on the metals sodium 
and potassium. With the amateur’s interest in science Napoleon I 
would thus be expected to be attracted towards Laplace, the flame 
which had burned at the military school the Emperor himself attended, 
the man who was the one to solve any military problem depending 
on mathematics. Apart from such honours as the Portfolio of the 
Interior accorded Laplace, one or two contacts between the two are 
illuminating. There was the brief exchange, reminding us of Laplace 
the atheist, when a copy of the monumental Mécanique Céleste was 
presented to the monarch. “ You have written this vast book on the 
system of the world without once mentioning the author of the uni- 
verse,” remarked Napoleon. “ Sir, I had no need of that hypothesis,” 
came the reply. More remarkable still was the crass assurance made 
by the military genius, yet utter amateur in anything concerned with 
science,as he accepted the fruits of Laplace’s twenty-six years’ labours. 
Napoleon said he would read it “the first free month” he 
could find | 

MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


THE BLACK DEATH. 


IX hundred years ago a ship laden with merchandise from Tartary 
Gana at Caffe port in the Black Sea. In no time most of its 

crew and two-thirds of the people of the port town perished. 
They fell victims to the first onslaught of what later became the 
most disastrous epidemic of all time. Medical men are now agreed 
that this terrible pestilence, the worst visitation in world history, 
was the bubonic plague originating in and spreading from the Orient, 
carried by fleas and rats, of which there was no lack in medieval 
Europe. It was named Black Death on account of the boils and 
tumours of the glands and from black spots which appeared on the 
skin of the affected persons. Many such became stupefied and fell 
into a deep sleep, frequently losing their speech from palsy of the 
tongue. Others were sleepless and their faces and tongues assumed a 
black colour. Such black spots and tumours were the seals of a doom 
that medicine was powerless to prevent at the time. 

Breaking at Constantinople the pestilence followed the trade route 
by Messina and Genoa to Normandy. From there it reached England 
in August 1348. It raged with destructive violence in Europe between 
1347 and 1350. It did not break out in Russia until 1351. One in 
every three died of the Black Death in England and Wales; over 
. 25 millions perished in the rest of Europe, and 36 millions in Asia. 
Mortality was highest in towns and large villages where the living 
were hardly able to bury the dead. There is broad agreement among 
chroniclers of the period on the following points regarding the plague : 
the root cause was the extreme sinfulness of the people ; the mortality 
rate was unprecedented ; the visitation was sudden, there were no 
remedies, the people were helpless and they had no means of escape ; 
prevalence of extremes of faith and lack of it ; loosening of all social 
ties—family or parish; and so far as England was concerned far- 
reaching spiritual, social and economic effects. 

During the middle of the fourteenth century the pestilence was 
attributed to God’s anger at the special wickedness of the age, or to 
planetary influences. Bede, it may be recalled, told before how 
many people put down the Yellow Pest of the seventh century to 
the anger of the old Teutonic gods, and to the impotence of the Cross 
as a talisman against suffering. The Pope’s doctor, Guy de Chauliac, 
was certain that the trouble started with “a grand conjunction of 
Saturn, Jupiter and Mars under the sign of Aquarius.” Among 
the common people the view prevailed that the infection spread 
by “thick, stinking mists in the air.” The horrors of the time 
were heightened by the fearful massacre of the Jews from the 
popular belief that the pestilence arose from their poisoning public 
wells. 

Nothing was, or could be, done to stem the tidal sweep of the plague. 
Eminent physicians pronounced that cold, moist, watery food in 
general was prejudicial, too much exercise harmful, and if it rained 
a little treacle should be taken after dinner. Fat people were enjoined 
not to sit in the sun. For treatment cautery of the boils and bleeding 
were favoured. Experts also recommended kindling large blazing 
fires of odoriferous wood to counteract the poison in the atmosphere. 
Garlands of thyme and rosemary were worn or fingered, even by 
grave magistrates on the Bench. Though-few may be aware of it, 
this usage is recalled to this day by the nursery rhyme: 
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a ring of roses 
A pocket full of posies 
A-tishoo, a-tishoo 
We all fall down. . 

In England the pestilence appeared first at Melcombe Regis in 
1348, and from there it spread to Bristol, where it wiped out virtually 
the entire population of the town. But it was not until that winter 
it reached London via Gloucester and Oxford, where amid filthy 
streets and fetid houses it spread like wild-fire. In the capital over 
100,000 persons perished, and 50,000 corpses were buried in one 
charnel alone hastily improvised on the site of present Charterhouse 
Square. For a time Scotland enjoyed immunity from the contagion, 
and gloated over the foul death of the English. It would perhaps 
have been free had not the Scotch availed themselves of the discom- 
fiture of the English to make a southern irruption which ended inthe 
destruction of their army by the plague and the spread of the pestilence 
through those who escaped over the whole country. Ireland, too, 
suffered from it, though not to the same extent as England and Wales. 
From England the disease was carried by a ship to Norway, where it 
spared not a third of the population. Vessels whose crews had 
perished were to be seen drifting ashore. 

In August 1348 the Bishop of Bath and Wells ordered processions 
throughout his diocese every Friday “ to beg God to protect the people 
from that which had come from the east into the neighbouring 
Kingdom (France).” The succeeding wet autumn helped to some 
extent the spread of the disease throughout the realm. By next 
January the pestilence, raging everywhere, left many parish churches 
and other cures of dioceses and the parishioners thereof without curate 
or priest. For this reason the Bishop of Bath and Wells enjoined 
people in the last resort to confess even to laymen, who must keep the 
seal of secrecy inviolate, and if the penitent survived he was to repeat 
his confession later to a priest. If there was no priest to administer 
extreme unction, then, “ as in other matters, faith in the sacrament 
should suffice.’” We have here a temporary revolution in the medieval 
church in stating that faith must take the place of sacrament among 
the multitude, and the parallel revolution in social relations is vividly 
portrayed by Boccaccio in his historic prologue to the Decameron. 

Birchington of Canterbury wrote: “In this pestilence scarcely 
one-third of the population remained alive. Then, also, there was so 
great a scarcity and rarity of priests that parish churches remained 
altogether unserved, and beneficed persons had turned aside from the 
care of their benefices for fear of death, not knowing where they might 
dwell.’’ The Dean of Rochester recorded that “in this plague many 
chaplains and hired parish priests would not serve without excessive 
pay.” Byamandate of June 27th, 1349, to the Archdeacon, the Bishop 
of Rochester commanded the clergy to serve at the same salaries 
under pain of suspension and interdict. Many (plures) beneficed 
clergy, seeing that the number of their parishioners had been so 
diminished by the plague that they could not live on such oblations 
as were left, deserted their benefices. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury issued this decree to all the dioceses 
of his Province: ‘The unbridled cupidity of the human race has, 
since the coming of the plague, perverted the hearts of the clergy, who 
neglect to bear the care of souls and to support the mutual burdens 
of parish priests; nay, they even abandon these altogether (for 
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chantry—Masses and similar jobs); so that under a simple title 
and with little labour they claim greater profits than the parish 
priests.” Similar evidence comes from Piers Plowman, whose author 
writes : 

Parsons and parish priests pleyned them to the bishop, 

That their parishes were poor sith the pestilence-time, 

To have a licence and a leave at London for to dwell, 

And singen there for simony ; for silver is sweet. 


English episcopal registers of the period shed a world of light on the 
incidence of the pestilence among different sections of the clergy. 
It is evident that nearly half the beneficed clergy died during the 
plague. Bishops spent more of their time at their comparatively 
secluded country manors, and mortality among them was less than 
I8 per cent., against over 40 per cent. among the parish clergy. In 
rural deaneries deaths varied enormously. At one extreme Leyland 
deanery in Lichfield diocese had none, at the other extreme there 
were 86 deaths at Kenn, Exeter. Taking much larger dioceses, York 
showed the lowest rate (38.97 deaths per cent.), while Exeter and 
Norfolk had the highest (48.8 deaths per cent.). The number of 
vicarages changing hands during the plague rose enormously in 
proportion to the rectories because it was much harder to fill up the 
poorer livings than the more opulent. 

Testimony of. chroniclers from the Continent confirms English 
experience and is largely against any distinctive clerical self-sacrifice. 
With a few honourable exceptions—notably friars and nurses—those 
who “ make the Body of Christ ” were as panic-stricken as the rest 
of the people. The priest, like the day labourer, refused the old work 
except at double pay. He was ready to “ down tools ” in that very 
natural economic struggle. Public opinion judged the clergy to have 
fallen far below the height of their sacred calling. One result was 
people began to learn independently of their professional mediators. 
This serves to explain Lollardy and the Reformation. Knighton 
writing in 1382 specified among the heretical doctrines of the Lollards : 
“They hold that no rector, vicar or prelate of any kind is excused 
from residing personally in his own parish by the fact that he is in 
the service of a bishop or archbishop or pope, and that rectors and 
vicars who do not celebrate mass or administer the Church sacraments 
should even be removed in favour of others; for they are unworthy 
and wasters of the Church’s goods.” This foul disease broke down 
the bad old system of putting ignorant boys into the best livings, 
while curates did the actual work at starvation wages. 

In Six Centuries of Work and Wages Thorold Rogers wrote: “ It 
is well known that the Black Death, in England at least, spared the 
rich and took the poor. Living as the peasantry did in close uncleanli- 
ness, with no rooms above ground, without windows, artificial light, 
soap, linen, ignorant of certain vegetables, constrained to live half 
the year on salt meat ; scurvy, leprosy and other diseases which are 
engendered by hard living and the neglect of every sanitary pre- 
caution, were endemic among the population.” Among the well-to-do 
King Edward III’s daughter, Joan, and two successive Archbishops 
of Canterbury were victims of the plague. 

Religious excitement led to extravagant forms of fanaticism. All 
natural bonds of society were loosened; friends forsook friends, 
mothers abandoned their babes, and the demoralisation showed itself 
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in many cases in reckless debauchery. Perverted Christian zeal led 
to pernicious persecution of the Jews. In Hungary and later Germany 
there arose the brotherhood of Flagellants, who undertook to expiate 
the sins of the people, and avert the pestilence, by self-imposed 
suffering. Their wanderings only threw society into confusion and 
helped to spread the disease. 

The 'two characteristic medieval institutions, the Church and the 
Manor, were shaken to their foundations by the plague. It was 
henceforth far easier to question the divine right of the priest and 
that of the landlord. The latter confronted by a sudden acute shortage 
of labour was eventually compelled to come to terms with the villeins, 
though not without a struggle. Sheep and cattle strayed through the 
fields and corn, and there were none left who could drive them. 
Parliament, representative of the upper class almost exclusively, 
passed successive acts after the calamity forbidding rise of wages or 
prices or migration of workers in search of better employment. In 
1377 English churchmen and rich men complained to the King in 
Parliament that villeins will no longer perform servile duties. Four 
years later followed the Peasants’ Revolt. Before the pestilence 
the wages were Id. a day; after it they ranged between 2d. and 3d. 
Ultimately, English landlords gave up the old system of forced labour 
and divided their demesnes into farms which were rented to free 
tenants and cultivated by them. In short, the Black Death gave 
birth to that sturdy class, the yeomen of England, who for centuries 
had been the backbone of the nation. It certainly marked a turning 
point in English history, although it had very little effect on municipal 
growth or on the course of the Hundred Years War. 

V. S. SWAMINATHAN. 


SOME LEGAL SURVIVALS. 


HE terms on which some of our ancestors were allowed to hold 

land must, in the light of modern rents and rates, seem both 

jocular and absurd, yet alterations in the laws of tenancy have 
left untouched some of the strange conditions relating to numerous 
estates and lands throughout the country. 

When, soon after his accession, King George VI visited his estates 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, he received “ feudal dues” of pepper, 
cummin (aromatic seed), salmon spears and other things under which 
the tenants have held their lands since the days of the old Knights 
Service. Yearly, too, certain “ quit rents” are payable at the Law 
Courts in London, when the King’s Remembrancer receives token 
payment for estates in different parts of the country, and in other 
parts of the kingdom we find lords of the manor still entitled to many 
strange payments in lieu of land held by various tenants under half- 
forgotten Acts of Serjeanty. 

These payments in token and kind can be divided into two distinct 
classes, peppercorn and quit rents. The peppercorn rent was originally 
introduced when the landlord desired to maintain his right in a property 
by imposing the payment of some nominal tribute or token, such as 
a grain of corn or a pound of pepper, each year. On the other hand 
the quit rent represents the payment of some token or the carrying 
out of some service in lieu of some rather irksome form of feudal duty. 
Undoubtedly the best known, as well ‘as the most fascinating, of these 
' varied payments is that made to the King’s Remembrancer at the 
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Law Courts each Michaelmas. This dates from the year 1235, and is 
still carried out with traditional ceremony. The Remembrancer, who 
is dressed in full judicial robes and wig, first of all calls upon the 
“tenants and occupiers of a piece of waste land called ‘The Moors’ 
in the County of Salop ” to “ come forth and do your service,” and the 
City Solicitor, as the representative of the Corporation of London, 
takes a billhook and a hatchet, and, after proving that each is in good 
order by himself cutting some faggots, hands them over to the 
King’s representative. It may seem strange that there should be this 
reference to property in Shropshire, and that the rent should be payable 
by the Corporation of London, but Mr. F. J. Drake-Carnell, in Old 
English Customs and Ceremontes, throws some light on this when he 
says: “ A licence, dated May 3rd, 1524, to John Adams to alienate 
‘The Moor in the County of Salop’ to John Heweson, a Mercer and 
Citizen of London and to one Gresham and their heirs, seems to show 
how the Moors came to be in the hands of the Corporation of London, 
for surely the step from the ‘ Mercer and Citizen’ of London, even if 
untraceable, is at least highly possible.” The actual terms of payment, 
however, date back to much earlier times, mention being first made in 
records of the reign of King John. The land concerned is in the parish 
of Quatford, some two miles from Bridgnorth. 

The second service performed at this Law Courts ceremony is in 
respect of land in the parish of St. Clement Danes. Records speak of 
the granting of a forge by Henry III to one Walter le Brun, a farrier 
in the Strand, in 1235, and the rent was fixed at six horseshoes and 
sixty-one nails per annum. To-day, all traces of the forge have dis- 
appeared, although it is quite probable that it was on the site of the 
existing Australia House, but the rent is still paid annually by the City 
Solicitor. 

Not all royal rents, however, have an ancestry so ancient as these, 
and in Windsor Castle each year two French flags in the guardroom 
above the gateway are renewed as part of the conditions under which 
estates are held. One relates to the victory at Blenheim, after which 
the Duke of Marlborough received an estate at Woodstock, in Oxford- 
shire, on the condition that on August 2nd each year, the anniversary 
of the battle, he and his descendants had to present a miniature tri- 
colour flag to the King. The other flag is presented as the result of a 
like condition imposed on the Duke of Wellington when he received the 
estates of Strathfieldsaye, in Hampshire, after Waterloo, and in this 
case the flag is renewed on Waterloo Day, June 18th. 

Cornwall is a county rich in ancient feudal dues, and many of these 
must be paid to the King, as Duke of Cornwall, whenever he visits his 
estates. The last occasion on which payment of many of these strange 
rents was made was in 1937, when the King received them at Launce- 
ston Castle, and a great deal of publicity was afforded the event. The 
Mayor of Launceston himself is required to deliver a hundred shillings 
and a pound of pepper to the “ Sovereign in person,” and for this he 
receives a white wand in exchange as a token of the proper deliverance 
of his just due ; the Mayor of Truro is responsible for the provision of 
“a Bow d’Arbune ”—a silver-tipped alder bow; the lord of the 
manor of North Hill must provide “ a pound of cummin,” an aromatic 
seed introduced by the Romans and said to be a cure for colic and 
other ills, and the lord of the manor of Stokeclimsland has to tender to 
His Majesty a salmon spear and a bundle of faggots. Strange, and 
almost trivial, as some of these rents appear to be there is a firm reason 
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underlying each of them. The hundred shillings payable by the Mayor 
of Launceston, for instance, refers to the rent of £5 a year which the 
Corporation pays to the Duchy for the Castle keep, and which is cited 
as “one hundred shillings ” in the old deeds, and the pepper has 
relation to the times when spices were both costly and difficult to 
obtain. The cummin, doubtless, has its origin in the same source as 
the pepper ; the salmon spear is a token of the Duke’s rights in regard 
to the fishing in the Cornish rivers, and the alder bow is symbolic of 
services to be rendered to the forces of the Crown. More interesting, 
however, is the bundle of faggots payable for the manor of Stokeclims- 
land, a reminder of the fact that the tenant was responsible for provid- 
ing the firewood for Launceston Castle whenever the Duke was in 
residence. ; 

Neighbouring Devon has also its quit rents payable to the King, 
for whenever His Majesty chooses to hunt in the Royal Forest of 
Dartmoor, the lord of the manor of Loston has to provide him with 
two arrows with peacock feathers and a loaf of oatbread. More 
mundane is the rent payable by the Corporation of the Norfolk town 
of Great Yarmouth, which is responsible for the annual provision of a 
herring pie, a survival of an older custom in which the people of that 
town were required to send “ a hundred herrings which had to be made 
up into twenty-four small pasties ” each year. 

North of the Scottish border, too, one finds interesting examples of 
these Royal quit rents. Every time the King passes through the 
Glen Ormiston estates he is met by the owner and greeted as follows : 
“ As owner of the lands of Glen Ormiston, which I hold in free blench 
farm fee and hold for ever, to pay to Your Majesty and Royal Suc- 
cessors one Red Rose, if asked. Your Majesty has been pleased to 
ask it, and I here present it.” Much more exacting, however, is the 
condition by which the Munros of Foulis must make payment of a 
bucketful of snow, for while this is an easy enough matter in winter, 
when there is no lack of that commodity in the Highlands, there have 
been times when Sovereigns have turned up in midsummer and the 
aid of chemistry has been invoked to enable the just dues to be paid. 
In normal times, however, it does not take a great deal of wandering 
about the high ground even in June to find some corrie where the 
winter’s snow still lies hard-crusted and shielded from the melting rays 
of the sun. Stranger still was the rent paid for Sarchiemuir Castle 
until it was burned down a couple of decades or so ago. In 1495 this 
castle was granted by James IV of Scotland to the tenure of Sir James 
Murray, on condition that the owner should ever after provide a glass 
of wine, some fruit and a plateful of cakes to be “ tastefully laid out 
on a table every New Year’s Eve at midnight.” And this repast was 
placed there not in case the King should call but rather to await the 
ghost of James’s grandmother, herself a great connoisseur and lover 
of good wine and cakes | 

The Channel Islands are the homes of innumerable feudal customs 
dating back to the twelfth century, and it is not surprising that the 
various Seigneurs of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney and Sark should 
have strange duties to perform whenever the reigning Sovereign, who 
is still the Duke of Normandy to the islanders, pays a visit to their 
domains. The Seigneur of Trinity, for instance, must furnish two 
mallard (wild duck) with their beaks gilded whenever the King arrives 
on Guernsey; and the Seigneur of Rozel’s service is governed by an 
old proviso which states that “ should our lord the King land in this 
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island he is bound to go on horseback into the sea to meet him until 
the sea shall touch the girths of his horse.” Since 1299 the Seigneur 
of de Sausmarez has had the right to act as the King’s Cupbearer on 
the occasion of a Royal visit to the island, and when the late King 
George V toured the Channel Islands, the Seigneur insisted on the 
right to hand round the teacups which had been substituted for wine 
goblets. There is a record showing that Henry VI granted the whole 
of the Channel Islands to the Earl of Warwick for a yearly rent of a 
red rose to be paid on Midsummer Day. Many of the tenants, too, 
pay their own peppercorn rents to the seigneurs, the owner of the 
Tapon estate making the payment of a pair of white gloves, three hens, 
three loaves and a capon each year, while the tenant of a neighbouring 
estate makes an annual contribution of a dozen butterflies. 
Although so many of the Royal quit rents are still maintained, a 
great number have lapsed with the passage of years. Blount’s Anctent 
Tenures gives a list of these, some of which seem to indicate the presence 
of the saving grace of humour in some of our past Sovereigns. How 
otherwise could one account for the quaint clause in the rent rolls 
of Kingston Russell in Dorset, claiming that the tenant counted the 
King’s chessmen after a game and put them away in a bag, or that 
which compelled the tenant of a Buckinghamshire farm to provide: 
straw for the bed of our Lord the King, and to straw his chamber, and 
to pay three eels to our Lord the King, when he should come to Alesbury 
in winter. And also for finding for the King, when he should come to 
Alesbury in summer, straw for his bed, and moreover grass or rushes 
to strew his chamber, and also paying two green geese; and these 
services aforesaid, he was to perform thrice a year, if the King should 
happen to come three times to Alesbury, and not oftener ? 

The limitation of this latter service to three times a year must have 

been appreciated by the tenant. 

It is interesting to find, too, that one of the most zealously guarded 
coronation privileges was originally imposed as rent for the tenure of 
an estate. The lord of the manor of Worksop, in Nottingham, is 
required to “ find the King a Right Hand glove at his Coronation, and 
support his Right Arm, that Day, as long as he should hold the Scepter 
in his Hand,” and on the occasion of the coronation of the present 
King this service was duly performed by Lord Lincoln, the existing 
lord of the manor. The glove he presented, along with others provided 
by his ancestors at earlier coronations, is preservéd in the London 
Museum. Originally, this service was attached to the manor of 
Farnham Royal in Buckinghamshire; but when that property was 
surrendered to Henry VIII by the Earl of Shrewsbury, the manor of 
Worksop was granted in exchange, and the old terms of tenure trans- 
ferred. . 

Monarchs, however, are not the only persons to receive curious gifts 
of tenure, and one of the most fascinating of surviving customs is the 
annual payment of “ Wroth Silver’ which takes place at Knightlow 
Cross, Stretton-on-Densmore, near Rugby, half an hour before sunrise 
on the morning of November 11th. The lord of the manor is the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbury, and his steward attends at about 
seven in the morning to receive a sum of nine shillings and fourpence 
from various persons and parishes in the Hundred of Knightlow. The 
payment is made for a right of way across the manor for the purpose 
of moving cattle, and the custom dates back to Saxon times, the words 
‘“ Wroth silver ” being derived from the Anglo-Saxon “ rother heyder,” 
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or cattle money. The ceremony opens with the steward reading the, 
notice authorising the collection of the money, and giving the names 
of those responsible, after which he proclaims that “in default of 
payment the forfeit would be twenty shillings for every penny, and a 
white bull with red ears and a red nose.” The money is placed in a 
cavity of the great stone that once formed the base of the cross, and 
is afterwards collected by the steward. There is a record of the fine 
actually being imposed by Lord John Scott, Lord of the Hundred, in 
the nineteenth century, and the defaulter was unable to find a bull 
which fitted the required description. In the days when the custom 
commenced, however, such bulls were common enough in England, and 
were very similar to the wild white cattle still to be seen in the parks 
at Chillingham, in Northumberland, and Chartley, in Staffordshire. 
When the ceremony at the cross is ended, those taking part are enter- 
tained to a substantial breakfast by the Duke, so that in reality he 
loses an appreciable sum by the deal. The manor of Lamborne, in 
Cornwall, is another place where a curious tenancy is still observed, and 
on Candlemas Day the lord sends his reeve to the farmhouse of 
Godolphin, where he knocks three times on the door and says: “I 
come to demand my lord’s just dues, eight groats and a penny, a loaf, 
a cheese, a collar of brawn, and a jack of the best beer in the house. 
God Save the King and the Lord of the Manor.” And at Stockton, on 
the Yorkshire-Durham borders, is a piece of land, appropriately called 
“ Petticoat Hole,” which is held on condition that a petticoat for one 
poor woman of the town is provided every year. Obsolete and even 
ludicrous as these old peppercorn and quit rents appear to be, their 
survival helps us to realise something of the strange modes and customs 
of medizeval times upon which our present-day laws are founded, and 
one hopes that they will survive for centuries to come. 
SYDNEY MOORHOUSE. 


LIFE ON AN ANTARCTIC ISLAND.* 


ROM the hut I could hear the heartening thumps of elephant 
eas making their way across our narrow isthmus. I walked 
out into the night. As the moon shone free from a swathe of thick 
cloud, shadowy forms rose from stinking couches of kelp; forms 
ten feet high and two tons heavy. They reared their gargantuan 
selves, stretched their fat necks and faced one another in belligerent 
mood until they blotted out the light behind them. There is some- 
thing stirring in watching seals fight by moonlight. It is weird, 
grotesque, outlandish, but with all the peculiar beauty that belongs 
to primitive nature. As I trudged along the beach I could hear the 
dull meaty whacks of other contestants who fought in the dark, 
Later, standing on a small outcrop of rocks overlooking the sea. 
I saw a dark head break the neuralgic coldness. As the head loomed 
near, it shone with the extravagant gloss that cold water and cool 
light gives a wet-haired animal. As it pressed on, round saucer eyes 
gazing fixedly into the darkness, a monstrous bulk came into view 
*Early last year thirteen young Australians landed on Macquarie Island, halfway 
between Tasmania and the Antarctic Circle, for a lonely ten-months tour of duty. 
They are members of the Australian National Antarctic Research Expedition sent 
to the island to set up a weather station. In this article Norman Laird, official 


photographer living with the , describes life in these bleak southern latitudes. 
Story and pictures were brought to Australia in Augustin a Catala flying-boat. 
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out of the sea and lay panting and gleaming in the retreating wash. 
Then it moved again and sank with a grateful splay of flesh into the 
sand and stones higher on the beach. Even so, there seemed something 
wrong about it leaving the sea, as though it had no right to the land, 
a sight as incongruous as a whale with wings or a fish with feet. 

An inexplicable instinct drives these great beasts to die on land. 
Seldom a week passes without one expiring on the isthmus or being 
cast up by the sea. One recent dawn, when the sky was gashed with 
red and violet, I saw an old bull make his way through the tongues 
of kelp, sniffing the air as he came, as though it had a scent clear to 
him as the scent of gum blossoms to me in spring. It was probably 
the scent of land that guided him in his last hour of life. The surf 
bumped him on to the beach, where he lay panting. He floundered 
over the slippery kelp like a blind man walking towards the edge of 
a cliff. He slumped across peat and grass and lumbered into a tussock- 
sheltered wallow, where he died within the hour. The birds were 
waiting. The sea birds. are voracious scavengers. I saw three white, 
black-speckled, giant petrels feeding on this carcass, together with a 
number of grey and black varieties unknown to me. One was savagely 
tugging and ripping a hole in the back of the body. When the hole 
was big enough it plunged in its head up to the shoulder and supped 
with insufferable relish. The other birds, now crimson to the breast, 
were taking long satisfactory draughts from other cavities in the sides 
of the dead beast. Even with a ton and a half of flesh between them 
they were not at peace, but squabbled and bickered, each a mean- 
spirited Quilp, to whom possession meant all. It was not until I 
was six feet from them that the birds decided to retreat, warned by 
one with a hard glitter to its predatory eye. They trundled off, 
awkward, gorged bodies near to over-balancing, their ungainly feet 
patting the sand and gravel with undignified clatter before they 
projected themselves into the air with rocket-like jerks. Though 
I admire these ghoulish birds little enough, I recognise their usefulness. 
Without them our sea front would be a noisome deathyard. These 
birds are the essential scavengers, the garbage birds who scour the 
sea and shore, hour by hour, waiting for the tossings of the tide. Above 
the scene of death, their forms planing through the fogs and mists 
of our southern seas, they lose their awkward obscenity, but they are 
never so smooth and effortless as the albatross. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the legislated protection 
for the island fauna is the reappearance of the supposedly extinct 
fur seal (Arctocephalus forsteri) and the appearance of another species, 
the sea-lion or hair seal (Arctocephalus hookeri) which had not 
previously been recorded on Macquarie Island. Discovered in 1810, 
Macquarie Island was for long a haunt for sealing fleets. The 
treacherous coast was searched by sealing gangs from end to end. 
They plunged their way through flowing tussocks, across dark abysmal 
bogs, crept upon their sleeping prey across masses of greasy kelp 
and green-beslimed rocks, clubbing, spearing, skinning, flensing, 
boiling and burning as they went. The work of the sealers was brutal 
and simple. Towards the end of the bloody harvest the occupation 
attracted only the scum of the waterfronts. By the years 1828~29 
the fur seal had become extinct on Macquarie Island and elephant 
seals were so reduced that hunting them was no longer profitable. 
The fur seals have now reappeared. They are confined to rocky, 
sheltered inlets at the north end of the island, shy, greyish creatures, 
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that disappear like phantoms into the sea at the distant approach of 
humans. I have sometimes caught sight of them asleep. They bark 
when disturbed and immediately make for the water. So far, our top 
count of their numbers has been more than a hundred. They have since 
migrated to sea, but we expect them to return some time in October. 
The sea-lion additions to the island are sprightly but savage animals. 
I have seen only three. They are more at home on the sub-antarctic 
islands off New Zealand. They may have existed in great numbers 
on Macquarie Island, but the confusion of names given by the old 
sealers makes it difficult to distinguish one species from another in 
their records. We have one sea-lion bull who makes a regular patrol 
along the isthmus, looking for and making trouble with, the elephant 
seals. He is known to us as “ Blackie.” “ Blackie” has a lordly 
disregard for the human species and makes a full charge frontal attack 
when he gets an opportunity. This can be disconcerting, as “ Blackie ” 
moves at the pace of a very fast walker. I discovered this when I 
tried to photograph him at too close quarters. In the absence of a 
suitable weapon of defence I was forced to make an undignified 
retreat. 

. One day Ken Hines, our cosmic ray physicist, came breathless to 
‘the photo-hut to announce that “ Blackie ” was mauling a young 
elephant seal half-way down the isthmus. I grabbed my camera 
and we both raced back to the spot guided by Leigh Speedy, another 
cosmic ray physicist. The sea-lion was having a messy game—a cat 
and mouse affair—with its bulkier victim. The sea-lion’s superior 
intelligence and activity gave it a transparent advantage over the 
larger animal. It treated its opponent as though the other were a 
boxing bag and was not deluded by the sea elephant’s roaring threats 
or ridiculous postures. By the time the mauling had finished the 
sea-lion was unscarred, but the elephant seal dripped blood from 
lacerations round its neck and head. Dr. Roger Bennet, our M.O., 
commented on the filthy state of the sea-lion’s mouth and thought 
that serious infection would follow a bite from the animal. The 
remaining seal of note is the leopard seal, a periodic visitor from the 
pack ice further south. This animal has a set of teeth that any tiger 
would be proud to own and a gape that opens to about 80 degrees. 
It has the most savage equipment of all the seals, but, from a human 
point of view, it is the most helpless. Unlike other species, it has lost 
the power to thrust itself forward with the aid of its front limbs, 
which are evolved into short, flexible, fishlike flippers. It is thin and 
tapering in shape and moves on the ground and in the water with a 
sinuous, weaving, snakelike motion. When annoyed, it throws up its 
neck and head, opens its mouth and makes a strange drumming noise, 
not unlike a pigeon but louder. From June to July there was quite 
a migration of these beasts to the island’s beaches. Like most car- 
nivorous animals, they are strictly anti-social and live a solitary 
life. When two males clash a grim fight usually follows. 

Here, 800 miles below Australia’s southernmost extremity, we 
grow lonely for the sun, which is rare for any long period in this 
latitude at this time of the year (or, judging from past records, for 
any time of the year). The slightest rise in temperature or an hour 
or so of sunlight puts a sparkle of new life into all living things. The 
effect is most noticeable on ourselves. Out come those with cameras 
who are lucky enough to have them still working. Some sketch or 
paint, while others collect. The elephant seals are the only forms of 
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life which do not share our active rejoicing. We have come to the 
conclusion that they would sleep through a major earthquake. Grass 
and kelp glisten in the sunshine. Our constant benediction, the 
grass, is the only real relief from an otherwise treeless and rude outline. 
Its long rich green glumes weep from thick clumps that stir in every 
breeze or flow rhythmically and horizontally like a million heads of 
green hair. These are the tussocks mentioned by scores of explorers 
and botanists. From the shore its brilliance and bulk presents a 
deceiving patina that has sometimes been mistaken for healthy forest. 
It carpets the sides of the cliffs and mountains, and the wealth of dead 
yellow blades that ‘surround the base of each clump provides warm 
harbourage for many small plants and animals. Without it the rats, 
mice, rabbits and wekas would surely perish and we would have 
nothing but desolation washed and flailed by the forbidding kelp or 
seaweed. 

I have never seen a marine plant so abundant and so sinister as 
kelp. Where the black rocks bare themselves like fangs from the sea, 
this ubiquitous weed writhes, rises, falls, flails and endlessly retraces 
itself with each series of wave motions. If any plant ever suffered a 
continual vexation of body and spirit, it is the kelp. It seems that 
the sea has small regard for it, too, the way it tears it from its fastenings 
and dumps it by the thousand tons on the beaches in rough weather. 
Its anchorages, called holdfasts, are bloated, shapeless things, amber 
in colour with light tinges of green, brown, buff, pirated ‘from the 
weak Antarctic light. When the holdfast is stripped of its thallus, or 
body, it has an unpleasant pathological appearance. Seen by moon- 
light it is a spectacle never to be forgotten. It is black as obsidian 
washed from the clay, shimmering into polished scimitars, scythes 
and knives as the moon moves from behind a pall of clouds and lights 
the scene with a white light. Subdued colour is the characteristic 
feature of the island, but bright splashes are seen in the simple plants 
and in most of the penguins. On the rocks beyond tide level a mauve en- 
crusting coralline seaweed thrives. It is a calcareous alga which is now 
known to contribute more to coral reefs than the coral polyps them- 
selves. Stormy weather washes up a weed known as “ sea lettuce.” 
It varies in colour from red, green, violet and purple, according to 
the depth it happens to live. Our biologist assures us that it is edible, 
but we have not tried it yet. High on the bleak plateau small fungi, 
lichens and mosses survive the blasts of Antarctic gales. The lichens 
are by far the most attractive, ranging in colour from bright vermilion 
to pale green. 

Gentoo penguins glisten like painted idols in the sun. They stand 
in statuesque attitudes for hours at a time with only a luxurious 
stretch of their cardboard wings or a deft preen of their lustrous shirts 
to relieve the monotony of their round of winter habits. Their platoons 
are not well-drilled nor are their retreats orderly. This is of no 
consequence if one sits down and waits. They soon remuster forces 
and, led by braver souls, waddle forward with queer Cornish gait to 
inspect the intruder, Height alarms them. They are flustered if I 
attempt to photograph them from my six foot three. Yet if I crawl 
like a crab there is little or no panic unless I overstep the bounds of 
decency and seize one for closer examination. Unlike the other 
members of the penguin population on Macquarie, the Gentoos, or 
Johnny Penguins, and the King penguins, do not migrate. A Gentoo 
penguin doing his domestic duties is a sight to behold. He struggles 
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up a stiff slope with a load of grass, lays it at the feet of his resting 
female partner with a courtly bow. She opens her beak and makes a 
coarse sound, then stretches out her neck to signify receipt of the 
offering. Duly rewarded the poor sap shuffles off for another load. 
When he thinks he has brought enough he stands next his partner, 
opening his beak and bowing until she returns the salutation. Then, 
both standing, they bow to each other and caress each other’s neck. 
During the fuss caused by my appearance some of the birds fled their 
positions in the rookery. Opportunists among those left, looking 
positively furtive, stole forth and robbed their neighbour’s nests. 
The returning birds appeared not to notice what had happened. 
During these observations I saw a sturdy male penguin seize a weka 
by its scruffy neck and give it a good shaking before that agile bird 
made good its escape. Rockhopper penguins had a rookery near our 
camp before they migrated in May. In occupation, they were the 
noisiest of neighbours, their voices falling and rising in a persistent 
rhythm throughout the day and night. They were most quarrelsome 
and guarded their territorial rights with gusto. Trespassers of their 
own kind were given summary and violent treatment. Let some 
fellow nose into the male’s realm of dank grass and mud to dally with 
his chosen one. The offended husband rattles out a fiery challenge. 
‘If this fails to send the philanderer scuttling it is followed by a vicious 
attack. As far as I could see the tactic is to grip your opponent’s 
beak and then wrench out his tongue. If that is not successful he 
can always be blinded by spearing his eyes. This horrible system 
has led to a large number of one-eyed penguins. Most of the small 
fellows had finished their moult by the end of April. With their 
blue-black backs, white fronts and yellow-tufted side-crests, they 
added a welcome gaiety to the mist-shrouded stretches of green back- 
ground and the drab foreground expanse of sea and kelp. 
NORMAN LAIRD, 
Offictal photographer at Macquarie Island. 


THE HAPSBURG LIP. 


HEN we look at the paintings of some of the greatest—and 

W feeblest—of Hapsburg rulers, we see one thing in common : 
a fleshy lower lip and protruding lower jaw. This characteristic 

is now predominant, now recessive in the Hapsburg family tree; it 
may skip a generation or two and reappear in the most unexpected 
of faces, but it is always accompanied by unmistakable traits of 
character, strange twists of temperament and a striking similarity in 
conduct. The House of Hapsburg, one of the oldest of European 
dynasties, is supposed to have derived its name from the castle of 
Habichtsburg, which means, in German, “ Hawk’s Castle.” It was 
built in the eleventh century in the Swiss canton of Aargau and 
occupied by the Bishop of Strassburg, one of whose descendants 
founded the illustrious House of Hapsburg. For six hundred years 
the Imperial Crown remained with this Austrian family. Such 
monopoly of power was made possible by the hereditary principle 
that lands were indivisible and that brothers should rule jointly. 
The Hapsburg belief that “ the will of the Emperor is supreme law ” 
is the European counterpart of the “ Divine right of Kings ” claimed 
by some of our past sovereigns, and the bond between the Hapsburg 
rulers in Europe was their devotion to the person of the Monarch, in 
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whom absolute power was fanatically vested. But the majority of 
the Hapsburgs were not worthy of this unconditional devotion. They 
were, most of them, narrow and despotic rulers, practising bitter 
persecutions and petty tyrannies. Gladstone once said that nobody 
could put a finger on the map of the world and say with confidence : 
“ There Austria did good.” It is true that their ascendancy in Europe 
was accompanied by unrelenting struggles with the Hungarians, the 
Bohemians, the Turks, the French, the Swiss, and, just before World 
War I, the Serbians. But in spite of Austria’s failure as a governing 
race, she has always been popular with countries she has not attempted 
to dominate. The Viennese have always been noted for their courteous 
manners and cultural heritage, and have never displayed the coarseness 
of the Prussians. 

The first of the Hapsburgs to show the physiological abnormality 
of later members of the race was the Holy Roman Emperor, 
Frederick III of Germany, known also as Frederick IV of Austria. 
Born in 1415, he ruled jointly with his brother, Albert the Prodigal, 
and his reign is called “ the longest and dullest of all reigns in German 
history.” But it is the man we are interested in, not the monotonous 
anarchy of his rule. Historians tell us that he was a feeble and 
incapable monarch, but that he had many excellent personal qualities, 
as well as an unerring adroitness in evading difficulties. With a fine 
presence and phlegmatic disposition, he showed in his private life 
many of the characteristics that accompany the Hapsburg lip: 
indolence and indecision are offset by temperance and piety, while 
the simplicity of his habits stands in strange contrast to his public 
ambitions. On all buildings and statues he caused the letters 
AEIOU to be inscribed. These stood for “Ausiriæ est imperare 
orbi universo ”—-" It is Austria’s destiny to rule the world.” And 
yet this King’s favourite maxim was: “ What can’t be helped had 
best be forgot.” This contradiction of aim and aspiration was destined 
to be typical of later generations of Hapsburgs possessing the pre- 
dominant lip. It was a feature, too, of these Hapsburgs to be imbued 
with a real love of learning, and to withdraw from public life some 
years before death. And so, after an inglorious reign of fifty years 
Frederick abandoned the throne, having previously married his son, 
Maximilian, to Mary of Burgundy—a marriage which made the House 
of Hapsburg one of the greatest dynasties in the world. The old 
King spent the last years of his life studying botany, alchemy and 
astrology and at the same time delighting in the knowledge that 
“while other states grew by wars, Austria’s grew by fortunate 
marriages.” 

Frederick’s son, Maximilian, inherited the fleshy and massive 
lower jaw so effectively portrayed by Diirer. Although more energetic 
and intelligent than his father, he had fundamentally the same interests, 
the same catholicity of tastes, coupled with the same domestic 
simplicity. A patron of the arts, he could discuss music, literature 
and languages with ease. As a ruler he was more enlightened and 
more powerful. His marriage to Mary had brought him the 

. Netherlands, the most opulent realm in Europe. Still more ambitious 
for posterity, he had planned a series of dynastic marriages for his 
children and grandchildren. These alliances made Hungary, Bohemia 
and Spain subservient to the Hapsburgs and paved the way for the 
vast empire of Charles V. But at heart he was a dreamer, vainly 
trying to keep alive the glories of medizval chivalry. A gifted amateur 
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in politics, he refused to take any part in the Constitution, but devoted 
himself to the arts of learning and hunting, in both of which he was 
expert. Although immensely popular, he was by nature a hermit, 
a writer of fantastic autobiographical books, one of which, The Young 
White King, displays his inordinate vanity. His love for the Middle 
Ages explains his sobriquet, The Last of the Knights, but in spite of 
his veneration for things past, he kept a shrewd eye on the future 
when arranging the marriages of his children with the most influential 
rulers of Europe. Before he died he had seen his son Philip married 
to the Infanta Joan of Spain. And so it was that, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, the House of Hapsburg ascended the throne 
of Spain. 

It was Maximilian’s grandson, Charles V, who proved not only to 
be the greatest of the Hapsburgs, but the most powerful ruler of his 
time—‘‘a monarch who ruled half the world.” In the famous 
painting by Titian he, too, displays the Hapsburg lip and chin. The 
descendant of a bishop in a Swiss canton had become Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire, King of Spain and the Netherlands, Ruler 
of Germany and Austria, Sovereign of Naples and Sicily, and Lord of 
the greater part of America! Frederick’s proud boast: “It is 
Austria’s destiny to rule the entire world ’’ was almost fulfilled. Like 
Frederick before him and true to the Hapsburg tradition, Charles 
divided the kingdom with his brother, Ferdinand, while he himself 
ruled over Spain and her colonies. The new Emperor showed the same 
duality of character as his forbears with the Hapsburg lip. At first 
he gave little promise, appearing to be weak and retiring, backward 
and vacillating. But the hour came when he was able to show his 
latent reserves of strength. The religious feuds which ravaged Europe 
found in him a wise judge and an able go-between. Although his 
conscience was opposed to the Reformation, he allowed the Lutherans 
freedom of worship and lessened the severity of the Inquisition in 
Spain. Yet, like Frederick and Maximilian, he could not resist the 
temptation for greater power and has even been accused of aiming at 
universal empire. He laughingly refuted these imputations, however, 
with the words: “I am not greedy of territory, but most greedy of 
peace and quiet.” If land could be gained without war, so much the 
better. With this object in view he was betrothed ten times before 
finally marrying Isabella of Portugal. 

In his private life Charles displayed the same inconsistencies as his 
forbears—obstinate at times, yet often resolute; phlegmatic but 
. often choleric; an idealist and at the same time an opportunist. 
Spurts of industry would alternate with fits of indolence. Greatly 
daring in battle, he was secretly terrified of mice and spiders. A 
model of continence and moderation, he was, nevertheless, an 
incurable glutton—a weakness which caused him attacks of gout in 
his old age. But he was aware of his gastronomic and spiritual short- 
comings. When Cardinal Contarini politely assured him that to hold 
fast to good opinions is not stubbornness but firmness, Charles replied : 
“ Ah; but I sometimes stick to bad ones.” 

Like the other Hapsburgs whom he resembles in features and 
temperament, Charles retired into private life before the end of his 
reign. The Netherlands, the country he loved best, he bequeathed 
to his son Philip, saying: ‘‘ Gentlemen, you must not be astonished 
if, old and feeble as I am in all my members, and also for the love I 
bear you, I shed some tears.” The rest of the Empire he entrusted 
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to his brother Ferdinand. In this way he did what few kings have 
done before or since—voluntarily laid down his numerous crowns. 
The Emperor Emeritus spent his last days near a monastery at Yuste 
in Estramadura, a province of North-west Spain. There the essential 
simplicity of his¢nature asserted itself—his happiness was found in 
cultivating his garden, tending his pets, or watching Torriani making 
mechanical toys. He loved children, flowers, animals and birds; 
and it was in the peace of this mountain retreat that he was able to 
devote himself to the study of music, literature and art, just as 
Frederick and Maximilian had done before him. In 1558, in the 
early hours of the feast of St. Matthew—the apostle who gave up all 
to follow Christ—Charles’s death drew near. Clasping his- wife’s 
crucifix to his breast, he whispered, “ Ay Jesus,” while his faithful 
squire called him “the chief of men that has ever been or ever will 
be.” If we look at the Titian masterpiece again, we find that he had 
little of the physical attractiveness of his ancestors; that he was, in 
fact, downright plain. But he nimbly explained away his absence of 
beauty in oils, saying that artists always painted him uglier than he 
was; so that people meeting him in person would be agreeably 
surprised ! 

Up to Charles V’s time the Hapsburgs did not have many children, 
and several died without heirs. But the later Hapsburgs were 
remarkably prolific, families of thirteen to fifteen children being 
common. So we skip a generation before we find the Hapsburg lip 
in the person of Philip IV of Spain, a great-grandson of Charles V. 
His portrait by Velasquez shows the predominant chin and pro- 
tuberant lip of his three ancestors. Like Frederick, Maximilian and 
Charles, he was a fine horseman, a keen hunter and a patron of art 
and letters ; but unhappily the resemblance ends there, for his Court 
was grossly vicious and his people exhausted in their struggle against 
the Protestants, as well as against England, France, Germany and 
Holland. Philip married twice, thereby increasing the territorial 
acquisitions of the Hapsburgs. But he died a broken-hearted man in 
1665: the defeat of the Spaniards by the Portuguese had shattered 
the Hapsburg dream of universal empire. His son, painted by Juan 
Careno, shows the same Hapsburg features, but already the decline 
of this great family is imminent. Charles II was weak, indolent and 
almost imbecile from birth. The worst concomitants of the Hapsbutg 
lip were present in him without any of the noble traits of his pre- 
decessors. Decrepit in mind and body, he married twice with a view 
to augmenting the Hapsburg possessions. But he died in 1700 without 
leaving any heirs, after signing away the inglorious line of the Spanish 
Hapsburgs to the French. 

After an interval of nearly two hundred years, the Hapsburg lip 
crops up again in Alphonso XIII of Spain, whose mother, Maria 
Christina, Archduchess of Austria, was a Hapsburg. (The male branch 
of the Austrian Hapsburgs became extinct in 1740.) Like previous 
possessors of the Hapsburg lip, Alphonso had a delicate physique, but 
he had also, like Maximilian and Charles V, great personal courage. 
On three occasions he narrowly escaped death from the bombs of 
criminals. On his marriage to a grand-daughter of Queen Victoria 
a bomb was thrown at the bridal car. Alphonso fearlessly protected 
his Queen, Victoria Eugénie, and the procession continued. A later 
attempt on his life he treated with the greatest coolness and dignity, 
inspiring admiration by his forgiveness of the would-be assassin. 
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Like the other Hapsburgs whom he physically resembles, Alphonso 
was well-educated, being a fluent speaker of English, French and 
German, as well as a patron of scientific research. But the government 
of the country was for him, as for the other Hapsburgs, too great a 
task and too heavy a burden. Enmeshed in an unequal struggle 
against corruption, he has been blamed for an odious system of 
favouritism and accused of being the guilty symbol of an odious 
régime. Like his illustrious ancestor, Charles V, he acted in accordance 
with the dictates of his conscience, while sincerely striving to pursue 
a policy of appeasement. But the fates had already sealed the doom 
of this last representative of the Hapsburg line in Spain, and even 
before World War I his sovereignty was irreparably undermined. 
His reign was one of insurrections at home and abroad—internal 
anarchy was powerless against a revolution in Portugal, followed 
by the defection of the Moors, war with the U.S.A. and the almost 
total loss of her Colonial Empire. He bravely tried to stem the tide 
of mounting opposition, but plots were hatched in Madrid, Barcelona 
and Paris, and in 1930 he was forced to resign. Unlike the Austrian 
Hapsburgs, but like the Spanish Hapsburgs, he refused to abdicate. 
, Instead, he fled the country and never returned. Franco reinstated 
him as a Spanish citizen in 1939 and restored his property, which 
had been confiscated by the Republicans. Two years later he died in 
Rome. Will a later descendant of this once glorious dynasty rise 
one day in Europe to weld its broken kingdoms and scattered provinces 
into one bulwark of strength and unity ? Perhaps the next generation 
will produce a prototype of Charles V, and, by constitutional methods, 
achieve for Spain and Austria a greater measure of peace, wise 
government and tolerance than either country has ever attained. 
Then the statesmen’s dream—a United Nations of Europe—will be 
reasonably near fulfilment. 
Raona HittTon. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CoLp VICTORIES. 


HE more the scene changes the more it remains the same thing. 

There have been recent changes, for instance, in the fortunes of 

the “cold?” war. For the first time since “the war ’’—the 
second World War—ended, the Western Powers have scored victories 
over Russia in the informal sort of war by nerves and propaganda that 
has followed it. The North Atlantic Pact and the Council of Europe 
have been successfully launched, despite every ‘effort on the part of 
the Kremlin to undermine them. More spectaciilarly, the Russian 
blockade of Berlin has had to be lifted because its purpose was defeated 
by the Western air-lift (an instance, this, of the truth, that you cannot 
damage somebody else without damaging yourself) ; “Russian officers 
who tried to hold up the canal traffic in the British sector of Berlin had 
to climb down and allow the traffic to pass; British officers arrested 
for no good reason by the Russians on the Russo-British border in 
Berlin had to be promptly released; and so on. But these things, 
though they give a passing sense of satisfaction in a partisan point of 
view, have no effect upon the essential state of affairs. The “ war” 
goes on. There is something almost incredibly bizarre in the fact that 
Russia, an ally of the Western Powers in the recent World War, could 
adopt so cold-bloodedly iniquitous an expedient as the attempted 
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starvation, of two and a half million Germans in order to drive out the 
British, American and French authorities from Berlin and thus to 
pave the way for full Russian annexation of Germany with Berlin 
retained as the capital: an expedient that depended for its feasibility 
upon the absurd Potsdam decisions which gave to Russia a German 
zone which included and surrounded Berlin. But there is something 
still more fantastic in the persistence of the diplomatic fiction which 
makes Russia a partner with the Western Powers in the peacemaking 
machinery of the United Nations: a fiction which enables Russia to 
make her “ offer ” to end the Berlin blockade into a bargaining lever 
for the holding of new Four-Power talks about Germany, wherein the 
Russian spokesmen may find the opportunity for renewed attacks upon 
the Western Powers through the resumed weapon of publicised 
propaganda. 

The unchanging truth is that the vital and historic issue now being 
fought out in the world is an issue between political materialist tyranny 
on the one hand and civilised freedom on the other. If the tyrants are 
to succeed, and are to retain the territories already overrun, they must 
crush the remaining traces of civilised freedom throughout the world. 
The “ cold ’’ Western victory in Berlin is of no consequence except for 
its possible stiffening of moral in the threatened West. From the 


Russian point of view in the strategic sense it matters not at all. The - 


attempt by physical force to starve out the German population, in 
Berlin having failed, another method of attack, or rather a resumption 
of an old method, is promptly resorted to. What matters is not the 
success of the air-lift in provisioning Berlin, remarkable as that success 
has been, but the subterranean spread of the Communist poison 
throughout the world. It is more profitable and more instructive to 
recall what happened throughout the world on May Day than to 
ponder on the success of the Berlin air-lift. The fact that in London, 
defying the Government’s prohibition of political processions, the 
Communists tried to form such processions, engaged a strong police 
force in a trial of strength, and created riotous disturbances, including 
such spectacles as that of Communist hooligans, self-chained to the 
railings of the American Embassy, bawling about Russian peacefulness 
and Anglo-American warmongering: it is such things that are 
important. 

On that same day massed demonstrations were held in all the centres 
of Soviet power behind the curtain, demonstrations of a quality such 
as would challenge the common sense and the elementary logic of any 
person still capable of reason. But the world-wide dupes and followers 
of the Kremlin are, out of the very hypothesis, the down-and-outs of 
the world, down in fortune, out in sense, hooligan and desperate in 
quality. Thus iț.is that the men of the Kremlin had nothing to lose 
when they brazenly combined the propagandist spectacle of vast 
military strength with the propagandist claim that they stood for 
peace. In Moscow, Mr. Stalin stood for several hours on the top of 
Lenin’s mausoleum in Red Square as the almost endless parade of Red 
Army detachments filed past, the while, low overhead, there swept 
bomber after bomber, fighter after fighter, pursuit aircraft after pursuit 
aircraft. It was emphasised in the accompanying propaganda that 
three different types of jet aircraft were being flown. Into this type of 
propaganda was woven the contrasting pretence—yet it apparently 
caused no tremor of disquiet among the intended dupes throughout the 
world—that the Soviet stood for peace. Marshal Vassilievsky, Minister 
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of the Armed Forces, issued an order of the day in which he announced 
that the Red Army would never be used for “ aggression.” The troops 
engaged in the parade carried banners inscribed with the like pretence ; 
and the Moscow buildings flew gigantic streamers announcing that the 
Red Army would be used only “ to defend peace,” adding that the plans 
of “ the warmongers ” were doomed to failure. One day these masters 
of the propagandist technique will perhaps overreach themselves, and 
their very dupes will turn upon them ; for the truth is strong and will 
prevail. 

Marshal Vassilievsky read his order of the day from a rostrum on top 
of Lenin’s tomb. “ The Russian policy of peace,” it said, “ expresses 
the basic interests of the people of the Soviet Union.” One of the 
challenging things is why such men—such men of ill-will, if language 
be used simply instead of diplomatically—should be able to command 
the world’s attention. The order of the day went on, of course, to attack 
„the Western Powers: this at the very moment when Mr. Malik in the 
United States was seeking interviews with Dr. Jessup about the 
calling-off of the Berlin blockade and the resumption of negotiation 
for an agreed settlement in Germany. ‘‘ While engaged in the building 
of Communism,” said the order, “the Soviet people must never forget 
the danger of a new war, which the ruling circles of the United States 
of America want to unleash. An irrefutable proof of this aggressive 
policy, directed first and foremost against the Soviet Union, is the 
recently organised North Atlantic Pact, which represents a serious 
threat to peace. The Soviet armed forces constantly remember their 
task, to stand vigilantly on guard over the State interests of their 
motherland.” When one recalls that the whole origin of the North 
Atlantic Pact was a defensive impulse against Russian aggression 
(proved by the simple fact that if Russia had offered to co-operate, the 
pact would have fallen through and, indeed, would never have arisen) 
it almost passes belief that, such talk as that of Russia’s May Day 
celebrations could deceive a single human being. The like sort of talk 
was relayed through the mouths of other Soviet spokesmen in the 
capitals of the conquered countries outside of Russia. 

There is nothing new, however, in this technique of fomenting fear 
of attack from without as a means of inciting loyalty to the Government 
at home. The Bolshevic leaders have used it consistently since the 
beginning of their tyranny a generation ago. The new thing is its 
application to conquered territories outside of Russia, where standards 
of education are higher, and where the masses of the people are faced, 
and subjected, by a ruling authority which is not only foreign but 
patently tyrannical. One cannot know, but can guess, the reactions 
of the May Day propaganda on, for instance, the people of Poland, 
who know what oppression means and who have a long tradition of 
fighting for their freedom. All that the Warsaw radio announced on 
the evening of May Day was that a five-hour military parade through 
the streets of the city, including a fly-past of fighter, bomber and pursuit 
aircraft, was the.main feature of the celebrations. So crude a fact was 
not likely to arouse in any Polish breast any greater affection or respect 
for the dominant tyrant than was already felt. 


Tue COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 


Even before the tafk that was afoot on the other side of the Atlantic 
issued in an agreed date and agreed conditions for the lifting of the 
Berlin blockade, there met in London (on May 3rd) the representatives 
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of ten countries to formulate a constitution for the Council of Europe. 
The work was quickly finished, and the Statute was agreed and pub- 
lished on May 5th. The participants in the work were the five signatories 
of the Brussels Treaty (France, Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg) who originated the project of a Council of Europe, 
together with the three Scandinavian countries, Italy and Eire. (It is 
perhaps worth noting in passing that the name Eire is uncertain as 
the name of the new republic beyond the “ Irish ” Sea. It may well be 
that nothing ever will be certain about-Ireland: “ Ireland ” bé\ng the 
name revived in Dublin itself by the wording of the Republic of\}reland 
Act which cuts off Eire from Britain. Moreover, it is even ertain 
whether individual Irish men and women are in or out of Britain in 
the matter of citizenship. By the Irish Act they are a totally separate 
and independent nation ; by the British Act they are not to be regarded 
as, though in fact they now are, “ foreign.” There is not, never was, 
and never will be, any final answer to any Irish question.) 

Eire, then, or Ireland, is a party to the Council of Europe: to that 
new attempt to solve an old problem. In our time we have experienced 
attempt after attempt to evolve order out of the chaos that is Europe : 
Europe being the traditional cradle of civilisation and also, oddly 
enough, the origin and the cockpit of these monstrous wars. The 
problem of Europe is of a formidable complexity., In its latest setting 
it is cribbed and confined within less than half of Europe, the eastern 
half being dragged away under the Russian tyranny, Germany being 
excluded because there is as yet no German Government, even of the 
western half of Germany, Spain and Portugal being kept out because 
they are not “ democratic ” in the form, no matter how Christian and 
civilised they be in the essence, of their polity. 

Is there no answer to this long-standing challenge? The medieval 
answer looked adequate and sound, but it did not hold. The modern 
answers, taking the form of leagues of nations, Locarno pacts, united 
states of Europe or what not, have in their turn failed to meet the case. 
In the Middle Ages the conception of European union welded in the 
temporal element by the authority of the Holy Roman Emperor, and 
in the spiritual element by the authority of the Pope, seemed con- 
vincingly to portend a true era of unity, and was indeed regarded, not 
as an ideal, but as an established achievement in that sense. It passed, 
as its successors of the inter-war period of the present century have 
passed, and as the United Nations Charter has so promptly passed, into 
‘the limbo of historical failure. Are present conditions of a better 
augury? On September zgth, 1946, after the latest war had left its 
trail of the latest and the worst havoc so far recorded in this uneasy 
continent, General Smuts, a shrewd and liberal-minded student, 
observed in a B.B.C. broadcast: “ Europe, the old leader in western 
civilisation, is now a war casualty and scarcely in her right mind.” 
Yet, as the years pass, we see more and more clearly that Europe 
remains inescapably fixed as the centre of civilisation. Down in 
fortune as the continent may now be, she cannot be counted out. 
The United States, though to-day she be strong and even preponderant 
as an influence in the world, must needs concentrate, even in her own 
outlook, wpon the rescue of Europe from her present plight. In her 
contrastingly corrosive designs, Russia must needs put Europe as 
bastion number one to be demolished. Though she may tem- 
porarily abandon Europe as a lost cause and concentrate on China, 

she will come back. 
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Mr. Winston Churchill, another accomplished student of history and 
one of the most brilliant, of commentators, gave a well-remembered 
lecture on Europe at about the same time as General Smuts was 
broadcasting from London. Mr. Churchill spoke at Ziirich University 
on September rgth, 1946, on “the tragedy of Europe, this noble 
continent, comprising on the whole the fairest and the most cultivated 
regions of the earth, enjoying a temperate and equable climate, the 
home of the great parent races of the western world, the foundation of 
Christian faith and Christian ethics.” He made this premise, which 
might well have been taken as a text for the meeting of the ten nations 
in Queen Anne’s room at St. James’s Palace on May 3rd last: “It 
[Europe] is the origin of most of the culture, arts, philosophy and 
science both of ancient and modern times. If Europe were once united 
in the sharing of its common inheritance there would be no limit to 
the happiness, the prosperity and the glory which its 300 million or 
400 million people would enjoy.” But he had to make this sad reflection : 
“Yet it is from Europe that have sprung that series of frightful 
nationalistic quarrels, originated by the Teutonic nations in their rise 
to power, which we have seen in this twentieth century and even in our 
own lifetime wreck the peace and mar the prospects of all mankind.” . 

Such is the sort of challenge that faces the new Council of Europe 
which begins its adventure in the teeth of Russian animosity, without 
the help of Germany, a country as essential to European prosperity 
as Europe is to world prosperity, and without the participation of well- 
disposed Christian countries such as Spain and Portugal. 

What, then, is the real nature of the problem? It is obvious to 
intelligent men, and suggested to others by the former failures in this 
field, that the confidence placed in the medieval conception of Euro- 
pean unity was based upon its Christian sanction, and the reason for 
its failure was its unsound Christian content. The several episodes in 
the crumbling process—the Reformation and the splitting of the 
Church, the assumption by the temporal authorities in northern 
Europe of that power over the separate Churches formerly wielded by 
the commonly accepted Pope, the birth of “ international law ” as the 
substitute, the rotten substitute, for Christian brotherhood, the 
doctrines of Grotius, the rise of kings as the dominant influences, the 
noble impulse of the Holy Alliance, the French Revolution, the indus- 
trial revolution, of the nineteenth century—looked at as a whole these 
episodes merely illustrated the disordered sort of plunges and frustra- 
tions that are normal to a ship without a rudder. The rudder of 
Christian unity had been torn from the ship of political unity. To-day 
another ship is launched, on the same old mission, on stormier seas 
than ever. There is not even a pretence of Christian unity—the unity 
that must in the nature of things precede all other unities—and we 
are passing through a phase of moral collapse and materialist ascendancy 
such as the world has hardly known before. The necessary first step 
towards recovery is the recapture of moral standards on the part of the 
individual. It may sound slightly disjointed and unpractical to condense 
the problem to so simplified an essential, so far as the predisposing 
condition is concerned ; but the experience of a whole generation of 
futile diplomacy illustrates the soundness of the contention. 

Sir Stafford Cripps was visiting Rome in the first week of May, and 
happened to be addressing the Italian Institute of Labour Studies on 
the very day (May 3rd) when the ten nations in London were drawing 
up the Statute of the Council of Europe. He observed that “ one of the 
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most damaging aftermaths of war was the low standard of morality 
that it induced, the destructive and disintegrating outlook that it 
engendered upon all political, social and economic problems. The 
breakdown of the normal rule of law and its substitution by every kind 
of force and compulsion did, indeed, provide an opportunity for great 
and startling changes, bringing new groups into power, but it also 
tended to wipe away standards of behaviour that had been painfully 
built up over long periods of experience. It was quite impossible to 
make any economic system work or to bring devices and expedients into 
successful operation upon the basis of the unlimited selfishness of the 
individual.” (Times report.) So true a warning applies to the impend- 
ing operation of the device to be known as the Council of Europe. 
It is not a council of Europe at all; but only of a part of Europe. It is 
an attempt, if it be anything at all, to set up a parliament for that 
part of Europe, with its two chambers, the one consultative, the other 
executive. But what does the notion of a parliament imply ? It implies 
‘ that the executive sovereignty is pooled ; that the separate elements 
represented in the parliament, and constituting the parliament, retain 
no separate sovereignty of their own. It ought not to be, but it is, 
necessary to emphasise so elementary a truth. 

One of the less drab and more encouraging features of our contem- 
porary political experience is the insistence with which, under the spur 
of adversity, we are forced at every turn to face realistically the ‘old 
bad fact of unrestricted separate armed national sovereignty. Every 
new incentive (and in the past half-century there have been many of 
them) to put an end to this grotesque and abominable habit of war 
as a routine incident in international relationships has led to the single 
hurdle: how can nations be deprived of their right to make war? In 
other words, how can separate national sovereignty be torn up by the 
roots, and in its place implanted that simple device of a disarmed 
family of nations controlled by a single overriding authority? The 
question has been thrust at us at every turn during this stupid and 
wicked half-century. And we are no nearer to striking-point in the 
mobilisation of our courage to face and answer it. For it cannot be 
done until the nations take the risk of being disarmed. There is no 
doubt at all on that point. There is equally little doubt that the normal 
routine of mutual fear between the nations makes the achievement 
impossible. 

This new Council of Europe is as interesting and as futile as all its 
predecessors in the line of attempted regional groupings based on fear. 
The only substitute for fear is faith. And what is faith? Faith in what 
or whom? Under the spur-of the atomic bomb men have cried aloud 
from their depths, but have not accepted that only prop of security 
that is freely offered them. On November 22nd, 1945, when the 
memory of the two atomic bombs dropped in Japan was still fresh 
and harrowing, Mr. Anthony Eden cried: “ For the life of me I have 
been unable to see, and am still unable to see, any final solution which 
will make the world safe for atomic power, save that we all abate our 
' present ideas of sovereignty.” Why does not an intelligent man like 
Anthony Eden, why does not an intelligent man like Stafford Cripps 
see a thing that sticks out a mile before their eyes: namely, that the 
political edifice must be built upon the rock of religion or it will 
collapse? Sir Stafford, it is true, postulates moral standards on the 
part of the individual, but goes ahead before the foundation is laid, 
building a gigantic and top-heavy political structure that is in the 
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nature of things unsound. Similarly, we know quite well that 
this new Council of Europe will have no effect in a crisis upon what 
Mr. Eden called the abatement of our present ideas of sovereignty, 
nor upon what Sir Stafford called the destructive and disintegrating 
outlook of the modern world—unless consciously, deliberately, there 
be substituted in our general motives the only faith that can drive 
out the fear. 

It is incidental and characteristic of all life on this earth that the 
risk of faith must be taken if we are to avoid the pitfall: and equally 
incidental and characteristic that once taken, the risk disappears, and 
security, automatic and impregnable, bursts upon us like the morning 
sun in all its majesty—a majesty emanating not from ourselves, but 
from an omnipotent authority which merely demands our faith (for 
we are free to give or to deny it) to provide the protection and security 
for which we all cry out. 

In one word, this is a religious question. They are all religious 
questions. It seems odd and just a little perverse that after the ex- 
perience through which our generation has passed—through the orgy 
of almost imbecile self-imposed horror—it should be necessary even to 
state so manifest a fact; still odder that it should leave so many 
people cold, numbed by a sense of frustration and helplessness. Yet 
Sir Stafford, on the occasion above referred to, did open one of the doors. 
“Democracy,” he said, “ could not survive on the catch-as-catch-can 
basis, where everyone was out after his own interests and his own 
advancement. Democracy, in fact, implied a certain minimum standard 
of responsibility and morality in the electorate, without which it would 
rot of its own corruption. That was why he had frequently asserted in 
these post-war years that the crisis of our civilisation was more a moral 
than an economic crisis.” (Times report.) He might with truth have 
said that it was not merely more, but exclusively a moral crisis ;. for 
it is the roots of a tree that are responsible for the tree. 


A CASE FOR PROPAGANDA. 


Though it stink in its modern political connotation, the word 
propaganda is a good word. There is need, and the need is being forced 
into the open by the opposite “ propaganda ” spreading from the 
Kremlin, to engage actively in the sort of propagation of the truth to 
which Sir Stafford Cripps gave a fillip. It was in Rome he gave it, 
where on that same day, to the wistful interest of the millions who 
long for Christian unity, he had been received by the Pope. There is 
a clash of propaganda in this modern world, and we cannot, and ought 
not, turn our backs upon it. We cannot escape it, because the Kremlin 
assails us without pause or rest. Therein lies the good hope. We are 
forced, whether we feel inclined to it or not, to accept the challenge. 
It is the Kremlin that logically forces the propagandist issue on to 
the moral and the religious ground ; and it is highly relevant to that 
issue that the Kremlin itself presupposes the Christian Church to be 
its enemy number one. Never was a truer thing presupposed. It is 
even to be surmised with some show of likelihood that a British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, freshly emerging from a bog of budget 
figures—materialist things these on a superficial showing, yet as capable 
of transfiguration as most things—was helped on to the moral and 
religious field of propaganda precisely because he and the rest of us 
are so regularly debauched by the immoral, irreligious and revolting 
doctrines of the Kremlin. 


as 
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The materialism of our time has reached its climax in the form of 
political tyranny. Cæsar has got beyond himself. If (which perhaps 
is not likely) Sir Stafford discussed with the Pope the bearing of 
Christianity upon political extravagance, as expounded, for instance, 
in the encyclicals, Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII, 1891, and Quadragesimo 
Anno of Pius XI, 1931, there might have emerged something of interest 


- about the swollen modern competence of the State in human affairs: a 


competence which Sir Stafford himself, rather incongruously, upholds : 
because the true argument involving the relationship between Cesar 
and Christ is precisely that political compulsion, though varying in 
the degree as between Socialism and Communism, cannot be regarded 
as Christ’s chosen channel of His grace to man. Sir Stafford himself 
hit the nail on the head when, in his address to the Italian Institute of 
Labour Studies, he postulated the moral standards of the individual as 
the sanction of public and collective prosperity. 

There is, indeed, a case for the propaganda of Christianity at this 
time. If we react to the atheist Bolshevic challenge, and if we give 
Christian teaching its head in our own propaganda, we shall discover 
some startling truths both about the nature and purpose of democracy 
(which in our practice we violate), and about the essential function of 
individual competence and freedom, fructified by charity and by the 
grace of God, as distinct from that method of excessive State control 
and dictatorship which tends to block the individual channel aforesaid 
and which Sir Stafford himself, so far, upholds in his practice. Sir 
Stafford is a sincere and uncompromising follower of the truth as and 
when it unfolds to him. So let the Christian propaganda thrive and 
increase: we may be sure that Sir Stafford will follow the gleam no 
matter where it will lead him: and it may lead him to unexpected 
places.. ` 

May roth, 1949. GEORGE GLASGOW. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NAPOLEON: FOR OR AGAINST ?* 


Toujours lus, lui partout /, exclaimed Victor Hugo, himself the son of a 
Napoleonic general. Here he is again, seen through the critical eyes of the 
most eminent of living Dutch historians, formerly Professor of Dutch History 
in London, now adorning a chair at Utrecht. Though he modestly disclaims 
the title of an expert on Napoleon, which, as he reminds us, involves a 
lifetime of research, he has deeply studied every work of importance on the 
man and: his times. Moreover, as a foreigner, he is in a position to survey 
the whole drama with a cool detachment virtually impossible to Frenchmen. 
In the vast library of works on “ the greatest and most entirely known of 
historic men,” as Acton called him, there was still room and, indeed, 
urgent need for an authoritative analysis of the principal works. At length 
the gap has been worthily filled, and the result of his labours can only be 
described as fascinating, not merely for those already well versed in French 
scholarship but for the wider public which takes an intelligent interest in 
the most astonishing career in history. That the author confines himself to 
French historians gives the book a unity it would not otherwise possess, ar 
even with this self-imposed limitation he needs 450 pages to tell his tale. 
grateful reviewer may perhaps suggest a supplementary volume, or a sup > 
ment to the present volume, devoted tọ foreign experts such as Seeley, 
Holland Rose, Herbert Fisher and Sir Charles Webster among Englishmen, 
the Austrian Fournier, and the American Mahan. 


*N ee: For and Against. By Pieter Geyl. Translated from the Dutch by 
Olive Renier. Jonathan Cape. 21s. : 
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While the witnesses in the great enquéte file one after the other into court, f 


Professor Geyl sits quietly aloft in the judge’s seat. The whole book, indeed, 
may be described as his charge to the jury (in this case the reader) summaris- 
ing and commenting on the enormous mass of conflicting evidence he has 
heard. Napoleon: For and Agatnstis the title, and the author, as we might 
expect, inclines to the latter hypothesis. From the beginning there has been 
a babel of voices, and the debate continues. Neither side has won a decisive 
battle or is ever likely to win it. In these crowded pages the fight swings 
backward and forward, from the contemporary indictments of Chateau- 
briand and Mme de Stael to the eloquent plaidoyer of Thiers, who in turn 
was roughly handled by Jules Barni, Quinet and Lanfrey, Count d’Hausson- 
ville and Taine. Then, at the end of the century, powerful reinforcements 
for the Emperor march in under the leadership of the superman’s nephew, 
Prince Napoleon, Houssaye, Arthur-Lévy, Frédéric Masson, Vandal, Sorel 
and Madelin. All that can be said for “ the Corsican ogre ” may be found in 
these arresting works, some of which in the intoxication of hero-worship 
injure their cause by overshooting the mark. Who, for instance, will accept 
the paradox of Arthur-Lévy, that his hero was not only un bon bourgeois 
but a lifelong lover of peace? And who will agree with Masson, the fiery 
Anglophobe, the greatest Napoleonic specialist of all time, that the Emperor 
was “the most admirable specimen of the human race”? Yet there is 
plenty to learn from all these enthusiasts, however naive their admiration. 
Vandal’s classic on the Consulate, for instance, may perhaps exaggerate the 
darkness of France under the Directory, but who can ever forget that radiant 
picture of the sunrise? No writer is discussed at such length as Sorel, whose 
masterpiece, L'Europe et la Révolution Française is far more balanced on the 
Revolution than on the Empire. While Thiers only defends his hero as far 
as 1805, Madelin and Sorel applaud him to the end as the champion of the 
traditional a of les frontières naturelles which the Revolution had won. 
Professor Geyl knows far too much to dismiss the superman as a mere 
scoundrel or adventurer, after the fashion of Lanfrey and Taine, yet never 
for a moment is he carried away by his genius and his glittering triumphs. 
While the trumpeters think only of France, the Dutch scholar thinks also of 
Europe and of liberty. He finds most to approve in Mme de Stael at the 
beginning of his story and'in Hanotaux and Teebrie at the end, though the 
latter is too much the pupil of Mathiez and the Marxists to satisfy a good 
Liberal. For here is the author’s final confession of faith on the closing page 
of this weighty book. “ I should like to see the eternal postulates of respect 
for the human personality, of the feeling for spiritual freedom, of lofty 


- 


idealism, of truthfulness, taken into account when the final reckoning is - 


made.” A special tribute is due to Mrs. Renier, whose translation reads as 
if it were the original version. G. P. G. 
* * * * * 

The Twilight of the Ideas and Other Essays by Arland Ussher (The Sandy- 
mount Press, Dublin), contains a Preface by Mr. Middleton Murry, which 
pays the author the high compliment of comparing him as a philosophical 
essayist to the veteran George Santayana. This little book of less than 
fifty pages by one of the most gifted Irish writers of the younger generation 
offers twenty-nine brief musings on many of the deepest problems of life 
and thought. That his redding is unusually wide'and that he thinks for 
himself without paying very much respect to great reputations is clear 


` wherever one opens the volume. Like a born essayist he manages to distil 


a wealth of reflection into a very small compass. Written at various times, 
almost all of them before the second world war, these pages reveal an 
eclectic mind, feeling its way towards an ideology which may or may not 
take more definite shape in later years. There are plenty of striking 
aphorisms, most of them readily intelligible at the first onset. Others are 
less adapted to the capacity or the patience of the unprofessional reader. 
Mr. Ussher has so much to say that he should take a little more thought 
for those who find it hard to keep up with his breathless pace. 


ae 


